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A Distinguished Fanily of Fatimide Cadis (al-Nu'man) 
in the Tenth Contury.—By Ronan» Goreme, Professor 
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L._ Isznopverios. 

Iy the whole of Mohammedan history there are few epochs 
quite as interesting as that during which the Shi'a propag: 
manifested itself politically in Egypt, maintaining there for 
more than 200 years a kingdom which was a center of com- 
moreial and literary activity. ‘The religions side of this propa- 
senda was kept alive by the usual Alid tergiversations, and 
from out of this upbuilding came mneh of the turmoil in which 
Dense and Ismailian pretensions were hatched. 

a somewhat simple matter for the 
one system to another. ‘They 
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do they seem to have thought with Goethe : 


“Was du ererbt von deinen Vittern hast, 
Erwith es, um es zu besitzen.” 





In spite of the large Coptic element in the population,' it bad 
not been too difticult a task to impress the faith of the prophet 
upon the land of the Pharaohs. Egypt is the classic home of 
the corvée ; and, whether used by an old Pharaoh in dragging 
his statue to the place of its permanent situation, or by ‘Amr ibn 








T'Thik has been excellently set forth in Butler's Arabic Conquest of 
Egupt, Oxford, 1902. 
‘VOL. XXII. 1% 
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1 that once joined lower Egypt to 
sha in helping the French to build 
ary apathy on the part 


al-‘Ast in re-eutting the 
the Red Sea, or by Ismail P 
a Stier, Canal, it shows a more thar 
of the inhabitants, and a singular willingness to acquiesce quictly 
in the stings and goads of for Tn the same mamicr, it 
does not seem to have heen two difficult for them to pass from 
the Sumnite faith to the Shi‘ite'(if faith it may be called), when 
Tauhar al-Kaid conqu this master 
al-Mutize ; and they were as ready to n upon the 
Sunna when the Kurd Saladin, in September, L171, eased the 
to be pronounced in the name of the Abbasid « 
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One reason for the ease with which these changes Were effected 
must be found in the small difference it made to the poople 
large whether in the official utterances Ali was bles 
‘Phat was food for the theologians and a tid-bit for the jurists, 
‘Phe lower classes had to live their every-day and humdi 
life as they had done in the past ; and the differences hetw 
Sunnite and Shite actual practice seems to have heen small— 
to us they appear i 
al-Mukaddast hasan 
peculiar to the Patimides.” 
Fatimide peculiarities, ‘The first is one in which the (orthodox) 
Imams were also divided, as the long inserted or supererogatory. 
prayer® at the morning devotions and the audible recitation of 









































2 Thies duo tothe fact that the Shi'a aystom was doveloped at a fi 
when the other and canonical legal systems were alrendy in existenc 
Both the Sunna and the Shi'a, as regards thelr rligious practices, are 
built up from one and the same basis. Seo Von ‘Kremer, Culdurge- 
schiehte, vol yp. 501; 18, Herrechende Leen, p. 89. 

8m de Goeje, Bibliotheca Geographorum Avabieorum, vol. ii, p. 
287.10. Onthe cagall sot s8dve see Tha Khaldtn, Mudiddamat ed. 
‘Beirut, 186), p. 390. list of works on Shi'a Fikh is given by al-Nadim, 
Fihrist, 219. On some other and equally minor points of difference, 
feo the end of the poem by Da’ad ion «Umar al Basir al-Anfikt in his 
Lal pares GUS published by Goldziher, Beitrage zur Litera 
turgeschichte der Stain Site, Ber. der Wiener Akad., vol. Ixxviii, p. 520, 
‘and compare Tornanw, Le Droit Musulman, Paris, 1800, p. 94. 

Do Saoy (Chreatomathie Arabe, vol. i, p. 102), says that the w 

















sgid is 
sbutsee the tradition 





the prayer containing the formula yal Ll 
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the basmallah,' the witr* which goes with the rak‘a, and the 
like, ‘Their second peculiarity ix to retuen to some of the 
observances of former generations, as the double repetition of the 








cited in Lane, col. 2566 wyiill Uyfo eo Mua! Jas, and al-Bukhier, 
Sai, ed. Keb, Vol. 206 8.8. eayA8IT Ls alia, ab Tent, 
(ed. A. W. T. Fuynboll, Laden, 1870, p. 2h M1; alSharsiot, Kasif 
a-Giumma, Cairo, 1281, vol. i, p. 8 It is evident that the 

is a sort of supererogatory prayer (the Mobammadans call. sitch 


dul,3) inserted between the rakes (eySH yw ain! day catty) 
‘The silent prayer between the rak‘as is called eleo (Goldziher, Muham- 
medanische Studien, vol. ii, p. 25%). A. Querry, Droit Musulman, vol. 
i, p. 81, calls it “Ie recueillement,” while Tornauw (L.¢., p. 57) explains 
it thus : “le Kenut, qui consiste & élever les bras aprés Paecomplissement 
des practiques mikerrenot et & répéter des interjections fervantes. Le 
‘Kenut n'est point obligatoire.” See, also, Hughes, Dictionary of Istam, 
pp. 101. 1; 482.2. Curiously enough, Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Khu- 
‘waraznt in his Mafatih al-tam (ed, Van Vloten, 1895), p. 11, says 
Ppl cleo wy! 


? See the traditions on this point in al-Bukhist, vol i, pp. 197, 198, 201, 
and al-Nawiwi, as cited by Goldziher, Beitriige, pp. 457, 522, and in Tha. 
Sa'd, vol. v, (Leiden, 1905) p. 266 (when Mohammed recited the first 
Sura he was not heard to add the basmallah. Asked about this, he 


answered: Lge waygd LgSyyel gl), Unil the year 258 A. H. the 
basmnallah was recited aloud in Fustit; then a change was made; but 
alsJauhar reintroduced the older practico in 962 A. H. 1 se0 de Sacy, Z 
vol i. p. 02. The ShAGite practice was in this expect, a in go many 
others, in consonance with that of the Shi'a, Seo the quotation from 
Abul-Fidion p. 20,8; and Abtal Naktbab-Tontaw gpl ake 
(Kazan, 1899), p.ql. Al-Zamakhshari (al-Kashshdaf, ed. Lees, vol. i, p. 
5), has an interesting note upon the different usage in this respect. 
According to him, the diferenee depended upon the question whether 
‘he basinallah was oF was not an integral past of theSura; the readers” 
(e173) of Medina, Basra and Damascus held that it was not, and there- 
find A wot ead alo when Mt omered i a ager ( ae YUM, 


Spall gb pddic gs) : but those of Mecca and Kufe did, See, 
Ao, al-Baigavs, vol. i p. 8. 


+ the 5, inn prayer accompanied by an uneven number of rak‘as— 
1 27. Be 
































from one ip to cloven. See al Shia l-Tandi 
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ma which the Bani Umayya had reduced to one ;* the wear- 
jch the Band al-Abbis had changed to black.* 
is to follow such customs as the Tmfims 
hited, though they had not heen known 


, to we the exprvssion Hphuall Je Sm 


1 in the adhfin 5? to celebrate that days 


ing of white, 
‘Lhe third peculiar 
hiad indeed not pro! 











bofore this time 












Come to praye 
the first of the month on whch the new moon ix sighted 5 
Lat an eclipse with five rakta 






to accompany the pray. 

tivo sujtids to every 
‘The religions and ju 

Mohammedans in Bgypt had been th 












lie rite originally followed by tl 


at of Malik ibn Anas 5 








+ tho Rall isthe call to prayer which immediately follows the gs13I. 
See Doz. vol. i, p. 424; Tornanve, Le Droit Mucsubman, p. 97 “Apres 
Teazon on prononce ’ekomeh, Ce sontlesmémes paroles: Allah Akber— 
feutement dans Vekomeh on ne Jette Texclamation que dex fol, eandis 
Gaon In repbte quatre fois dans V'azon.” A. Querry, Droit Musedman, 
voli p66. 

* See the material upon the various colors alfected by different Muham- 
madan parties which T have collected iu ZA., vol. xii, p. 194, note 
Trand vol. xiv, p. 228, note 7. The change to white dress was immedi- 
aioly introduced upon al-Jauhae’s gaining possession of the mosque of 
‘amr (Saket elt!) in Fostth, See Stanley Lave-Poole, History 
of Bayph p. 108 ani the following note. 


* Acoording to Abu-l-Fida the expression was Jusll ad Ae si 
sD 498) ppamang Gand Raw ope ols SOLE oSy 
a WSL ptly Uplyle yel cle ol Pe ps 8 Las, 
Ads Gaia geld gs sda WIS deal pe de gsv 
pacyl eeylt AUT pane Spall gs cae The same account 


is found in Ibn Sa‘d, ed. Tallqvist, p. 77. See, also, JA. 1836, 8, p. 57, 
Ton Khallikein, vol, ip. 844, and Ibn Khaldan, Kitdb al‘Tbar, vol. iv, 
p. Ma: and especially al-Makei2i, Khifat; vol. ii, pp. 840, 842, and the 
full acoount, ib. p. 209. 

“See de Sacy, Chrestomathie Arabe, vol. i, p. 161. 

+ On the Sunnite practice, see al-Bukhisf, I, ¢., vol. i, pp. FvF and {4 


snd Mubamoad ibn ‘AM $i0aNK Hasan ply ¢ yd pall ps 
plyell, vol 5p. 21, On the different eusioms, see al-Sha ns, Xilab 
at-atizin, vol. ip. NE 




















He says (vol. 

















aitatain 
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‘Dut when in $13 Muhammad al-Shafi'T came to settle definitely 
in Fos 
they remained pre 
introduced the Hanafite system.* Upon the arvi 
J that this should be changed. But the Fatimides 
n this respect, if not in 











it was natin 
seem to have been rather 
others.’ ‘hey were sufficiently latitudinarian to allow all. the 
four forms of Mohammedan eanon law to be taught in the 
schools and to be used by the adherents of different. parties.* 
From the time of al-Mustansir on, we read of Shafitite doctors 
deing appointed to the chief eadiship.* Al-Mu‘izx himself seems 
to have gone slowly in forcing upon the country Shiite prac- 
tices. ‘The cadi whom he found in office, “ADA 1 received 
permission to continue his fnetions. Probably he fitted him- 
self conveniently into the changed ciretimstauces ; for it is 
related that he-eame.to Alexandria and greeted the new caliph 
in a somewhat ostentatious manner, Al-Makrizt is quite explicit, 
in his statement that Shi'ite law was first taught in Cairo by the 
son of the Fatimide eadi whom al-Mu‘izz had brought with him. 
“<Batimide law,” he says, “according to Shiite doctrine was 
first taught at the Azhar in Safar 365 (975), when ‘AIT Ibn 
al-Nu‘min, the cadi, sat in the Cairo mosque known as the 
Avhar and dictated a compendium of law composed by his 
father for the Shi‘ites." ‘This work was called al-Iktisir.” 












































* alAfakiat, Khifaf, vol. ip. 384. 
Seo SnouckcHurgronje in ZDMG.. vol. Ii, p. 194. 

+ See Guyard in JA., 1877, 1, p. 885. 

‘Tn the year 425 AH. four cadis were appointed: An Imimf, an 
Tema ti, a Malikite and aShafvite. See l-Makria, Khifat, vol ip. $48 
et cea. 

"The Sha naturally looked with more favour upon. the Shite 
system, because of the position the later took in regard to the use of 
the (ulis. See Goldziher, Bettrage, pp. 485, 500. 

+ Suaall Yost, favorito designation with which the Shi'a glorified 
its political lenders. ‘They, therefore, speak of the cigall Jot 
seo Goliziher in ZDMG., vol, xxxvi, p. 279. 

"Ihave the quotation from Muyfate Beizam’s Rlay on the Azhar 
Mosque (Cairo, 1821.4. H.), p. 28. (See al-Khifat, vol. ii, p. 841.] ‘The 
title of this work is said by Thn Khalikin (vol. i, p. 688) to have been 
“al-Tntfr;” woe further on p. 28, 
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‘Ya‘kab ibn Killis (the renegade Jew and the first Fat 
virier') went further than did his master. During the reign of 
al-‘Aziz, the son of al-Mu‘izz, the Caliph compelled- |-Mal 
Hat also tells ws—all the poets, philosophers, and earned men 
to come to his house and listen to the exposition of a little book 
that Tbn Kills had put together containing whatever of Tsmai 
canon law he had heard from al-Mutizg and al-‘Aziz, On Tues- 
days and on Fridays he was aceustomed to hold a special Ievee, 
at which he expounded Fatimide theories, ‘The caliph made 
attendance at these levees compulsory upon the learned amen and 
the doctors ; a special building being erected for that purpose 
next to the Azhar, During the reign of al-Iakim, the peopl 
were in such dread of their ruler that they joined the Shi' 
large numbers and ‘Abd al-‘Azis al-Nu‘man had to hold daily 
sessions, at which the initiated were received.’ ‘The theologians 
had evidently gained the upper hand ; and how stringent the 
spirit was liable to become may be seen from the fact tha 
the year 381 (991) a man was actually driven from the 
Deeanse a copy of Milik’s al-Muwatta had been found in his 
posse In the year 380 (990) a special —ealled 
al-Jami‘ al-Likimt was erected for the benefit of the Shi'a pro- 
paganda ; but it was not finished until the year 403 (1012).* 

‘As all Mohammedan law is really canonical Jaw, the com- 
mander of the ship of state had to depend very largely upon 
his steersman at the helm, ‘That steersman was usually and 
naturally the cadi, and the cadi at first had a position second 
only to that of the caliph himself, If al-Makrizi is to be cred- 
ited, al-Mu‘izz had no vizier at all; and the duty of spreading 
Shi‘a doctrine and of consolidating Shi‘a practices devolved 
upon the adi, ‘The position that he held was therefore an impor- 
tant one ; and, in addition, at times the superintendency of the 
mint and of the bureau of weights and measures was also in 
his hands. After a while the cadi also became the chief 















































*alakoat im Jomaleddinné Togr-Barait Anvil, of. J. Carlyle 
(Cantab. 1799), Notes, p. 

De Saey, Les Druses,p. cox. 

* Mustafa Bairan, 1, e., p. 98, al-Khifat, vol. ii, p. 41. 

“al-NMakrisi, Khifal, vol. i, p. 277; Van Berchem, Corpus Inserip- 
tionwm Arabicarum, p. 50. 
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preacher.’ ‘The holders of the office must therefore have been 
men of some significance, and their histoty is closely intertwined 
with that of the country itself, August Maller, in speaking of 
the Barmecides, and, the services that they rendered to the 
Abbisid caliphate of Bagdad, calls attention to the fact that 








+ Upon the various functions attributed to the cadi in addition to the 
judgeship, see the instructive remarks of Ibn Khaldin, Mubadgamat, 
p. 4 below. Abmad ibn ‘Alt al-Kalkashandi, in his work on the 
‘geography and administration of Bgypt, (at least in the part translated 
by Wistenteld in Adh. der Konigl. Gesell. der Wiss. Gottingen, 1879, p. 
184) speaks only of the surveillance of the markets being at times in his 
hands. Happily, the whole of this informing work is in course of pub- 
Heation by the Khedivial Library in Cairo. ‘The importance of the 
“Chief Preacher” in the Fatimide period is justly brought out by 
al-Makeiat (al-Khifat, vol. i, p. 800 ; se0, also, De Saoy, Z.¢., vol. i, p. 140); 
‘upon him rested a good part of the bnus to propagate Shi'a doctrines. 
AlKalkashand? soems to know nothing of the union of the offices of 


sla et and SledI geld: but al-Makrizi has the following : 
Saal gals athe W Jlag Lele ol ude 8 wxXy 
“sleaJl geld . Theoretically, it was the visier to whom the func- 
tions of the endi belonged (eee Mawardt, Consitutiones politiae, ed. R. 


Enger, Bonn 1853, p. 89, 1); if he was unwilling to exercise the functions 
he could appoint deputies, ‘This must be the meaning of al-Makrizi 


(Ehitat, vol f, p08): apy ww 1S At Wl dole yo ub. 
wie U8 ey Last diy xls Gye dy. Bat historicaly, 
the union of the 4wo offices (viziership and cadiship) occurred only in & 
fow cases ; al-Rallshandf, in his account of the wasir (J. c., p. 181) 
knows nothing of it, mad ibn Sad al-Din al-Ghum ini 3 
pe (Paris Ms, 1850) mentions the eases of Abmad thn Zakaxfyi and 


Ibeihim ibn Kudaina. Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Iyis recalls that 
al-Yazit, at the time of the Fatimid al-Mustangir, filled both offices : 


pialy Syst de ye qed ais gl celal de ce 
Haslasl Las cals, Ih, my (yyeyll eildy Panis Mass20)- 


According to al-Shirfizi, the ultimate authority in the appointing of 
‘@cadi was vested in the spiritual or virtual head of the community : 


PLT all GSS ye gh PLAT Ralyay SI cLat Ea be 
818, 0. 
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for more than fifty years this family wax in the service of 
the state. He adds: Das ist_meines Wissens sonst aber- 
haupt nicht und anderswo selten genug dagewesen.”™ It is 
therefore nob without interest to sce that in the early years of 








the office of cadi was held (with periods of intermission) by 
ly, named ‘al-Nu‘man 5 and 
to reconstruct the history 





members of one and the same f 
Thave tried in the following pap 
this family from both p 

In addition to the individual biographies of 
Aictionaries as that of Ibn Khallikin and its continuation by 
‘Muhammad Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi,? the history of the cadix 
the chief Islamic centers formed a special branch of Mohamm 
dan biographical science. In his chapter on ‘Tm al-Tw’rtkh,* 
Haji Khalifa divides this science into the following categories: 
1, the general history of the eadis ; 2, the history of the eadi 
of Egypt ; 3, the history of the'cadis of Bagdad; 4, the history 
of the cadis of Basra; 5, the history of the cadis of Condo 
and 6, the history of the cadis of Damasens. 

‘The history of the Egyptian cadis seems first to have heen 
written by Aba ‘Umar Muhammad ibn Yasuf ibn Ya‘kab ale 
Kindt down to the year 246 A. IT. (860).* ‘This was e 
Aba Muhammad Hasan ibn Trihim ibn Zalak, who 
down to and through the biography of Muhammad ibn al 
(386 A. HL, i. ©, 996). Haji Khalifa says that an appendix to 
this work of Ibn Zalikwas written by Shihab al-Din Ahmad ibn 
‘AIT ibn Hajai* up to the year 852 A. HL. (1448) under the title 









































+ Der Islam, vol. 1, p. 465. 

+ Rawat al-Wafayat, Bol, 1988 and 1260 A. H. 

*Bd. Flogel, vol i, p. 97. 

<4 Ms, of this workcis inthe British Museum : see de Goaje in ZDMG. 
voli}, p. TH. ALKinds LgSLAs, sae LS was published in 1806 
by J. Ostrupp, (Bulletin de? Académie Royale, Copenhagen, 1808, No. 4), 
twho has made it probable that this lite tract of Aba “Umar was pub 
lished by hia'son ‘Umar al-Kindt. 

* Aba-l-Fadl Ahmad ibn ‘Alf ibn Muhammad ‘ibn Hajar was born in 
Ascalon al-‘Askalan in 1872 and officiated as Chiet Cadi in Cairo from 
1424 to 1440, This will explain his interest in the history of his prede- 
cessors in office. Ho was a moat fruitfal writer on hadith, and biog 
raphy—as well as something of a poet, Seo a list of his works in 
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cae ALAS g$ poll ay. This work of hn Hajar seems to 
be more than a more appendix. Tt is really a biographical aic- 
tionary, arranged in alphabetical order, and probably contains 
all the data to be found in the preceding works.’ ‘The Raf* 
al-Igr was continued by the author’s pupil, Shams al-Din 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin al-Sakhawi, who entitled his 
work Hy, sLulell Xa> (Chat which is desired in regard to 
the, cte,).” It seems a pity that the work of Ibn Zak has not 
come down to us 5 al-Siyagi and Ibn Khallikin evidently made 
use of it, as they cite it several times.* Nor has Ibn Zilak’s 


other work, LglbLas, re , shared a better fate. I can 
not believe that the Paris Ms. 1817" is really the work of so 




















Brockelmann, Geach. der Arab. Lit, vol ii, p. 67. A very full account 
of the literary activity of Ibn Hajar oan be found in his biography 
written by Shams al-Din Mubammad iba ‘Alf al Shahawi(Ms. Paris, No. 
2105, fol. 101 b. et seq.—a voluminous work). Cf. also Quatremére, 
Hist. des Sultans Mumiouks, vol. i, 2 pp. 209 et seq. 

Those portions which deal with the family al-Nu'mén will be found 
below, both in text and in translation based upon the Paris Ms. No. 2149, 
A second (and more correct) Ms. has lately been added to the same col- 
lection from the library of the late Ch. Schefer. It is numbered 5898. 
No, 8160 of the same caletion, containing yanshss eh pyaill 
sola, faa) Las gus! by Ibn Hajar'’s grandson, Jamil al-Din 
‘Yasut ibn Shahin, is practically identical with the work of Tbn Hajar: 
despite the author's remarks in the preface that his grandfather's work 
was incomplete because death prevented him from making a thorough 
revision. ‘The two Mss. of Ton Shahin that I have examined (Paris 2152 
‘and Berlin $819) are very similar and are evidently of the same prove- 
‘nance,, They are very correct, the Paris Ms. having been revised by the 
author} though they are difficult of uso for text-oritioal purposes, as the 
diacritical points are wanting for the most part and the scriptis minute. 

+ A mukitasar of this was composed by ‘Alf ibn al-Luff al-Shafi'. See 
‘Haji Khalifa, vol. iit, p, 478; vol. fv, p. 61. i 

* Seo, also, Carl H. Becker, Beitrige zur Geschichte Agyptens, i. p. 14 


$y yA LelSLasy poe pols. Onde ZK oe In Koa 


Tikiin (de Slane's translation) vol i, p- 988—srho mentions only his topo- 
sgeaphical description of Egypt and his history of the Egyptian cadis, 
‘The latter, itis known, was merely e continuation of a work with the 
‘same title by al-Kindt 
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important an authority as Tbn Zalak seems to have been, It is 
hardly of more worth than Ms, 1816 of the same library, and 
of which the compilers of the catalogue very properly say “cet 
opuscle ne renferme que des fables.” T may also mention Ms, 
1819, which the catalogue describes ax identical with Ms, 1817." 
Ata later date Ahmad ibn Sa‘d al-Din al-Ghumet al-ShatisT 
wrote a history of Rgypt down to the year 1640 in double rajaz 
verses, with the dates given in the form of chronograms.? To 
this he appended a list of the eadis, ‘To write such and many 
other things in yerse was often an affectation of an Arab 
writer. Even before the time of al-Ghumv, a similar thing had 
been done by one Abi ‘Abdallah Muhammad iim Da 
al-Mansilf al-Khuza‘t (died November, 1310), an oculist in Cairo, 
dealing specifically with the cadis of Egypt in ninety-nin 
verses of a like kind*; to which al-Siyati added those who 
had officiated from the time of Badr al-Jami‘a up to his own 
day (1481). Probably more important than these works must. 
have been a history of Egypt written by Muhammad ibn AbT- 



























“catalogue, p80. Ugly LL, poe JSLas GUS 
Teal leh pyeall Slay yyedll CSligy pysrall phe 
Kipesll- nother Ma ofthis works desrea in Fogel, Die arab 


ischen. . . Handsehriften der k. k. Hofbibliothek 21 Wien, vol. ii, p. 
148. See, also, Blochet in Revue de Orient Latin, vol. vi, p. 400." A 
renewed examination of Paris Mss. 1818, 1817, 1818, 1819 and 1820 has 
convinced me that not one of them can really claim to be the work of 
Ton Zilik. Nos. 1817, 1818, 1819 and 1820 exhibit praotically one axtd 
the same text; 1817 and 1819 going back to one and the same Ms, As 
these discuss events as far down as the Ottoman invasion, it is impossi- 
le that 1817 is by Ibn Zaldk. Nos. 1816 and 1818 are for a great part 
merely a shorter and a longer recension of one and the same treatise, 
‘No, 1816, fol. 49b mentions the ‘Wad al-Duriyya of al-Jazaix, who died 
in 1281 A.D.1_ I hope to return to Ibn ZOlak upon another occasion, 

*Brockelmann, Zc. vol. ii, p. 207. There are some 9,000 verses in the 
Berlin Ms. of this work, Seo Ahlwardt's Catalogue, No. 9881, I have 
given, further on, that portion which deals with the al-Nu'miin family, 
taken from Paris Ms. No. 1850. 

*Brockelmann, I, ¢., vol. ii, p. 8. They form the basis for Ibn Hajar’s 
Raf’ al-Ipr, and are there cited in fall. 

* Both are printed in al-Siyltf's Hugn al-Muhagara (Cairo, 1921), vol. 
if, pp. 117-121. 
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1ifisim ‘Ubaid ANah ibn Ahmad al-Musabbihi (976-1029).? 
This work, entitled LglSLasy pee US! LS is said to have 
comprised some 26,000 pages, and is frequently quoted as one 
of the best authorities ; but only an occasional part has remained 
to testify to ity worth, There are, of course, plentiful notices 
ahout the Egyptian eadis in the monumental work of al-Mak- 
IBA-L2; ale Hhitat); dnd al-Siytgh in his Tugn al-Muhdt- 
ura Vax a special chapter, headed pas sas 55.2 The 
material for this present study has been gotten chiefly from the 
dictionary of the Egyptian eadis by Ibn Hajar, from the bio- 
graphical dictionary of Ibn Khallikin, from the Ayitat of ale 
Makrizi, and from the short notices on the family to be found 
in Yon Khaldan’s Kitab al-Zbar, vol. iv (p. 55). Ibn Khallikan 
and Ibn Tajar have evidently used very much the same sources 
—Ibn Zalik and al-Musabbihy. 




















I Tux Panty ov at-Nuoeix. 


Kaftr the Irshid had placed Abi ‘Tahir Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abdallth al-Baghdédt al-Dihlt al-Maliki in office 
as eadi during the year 348 A.H. He remained adi, some say 
for sixteen, others for eighteen years. When al-Mu‘izz came to 
Egypt on Sha‘bin 23, 362 (May 29, 978),.he brought with him 
his own cadi, al-Nu‘min,’ The father of al-Nu‘min, Aba 











Hig biography is given in Tallqvist, Fragmente des Ibn Sa°d, pp. 
96-09 ; 102-104 ; Ton Khallikéin (transl) vol. ii, p. 87. He lived 976-1029. 
See, also, Becker, 1. c., i, pp. 16, 82 et al. It is well known that the 


ame fs often found in Mss. as gsstaugl. For the correct pronunet- 


ation, in addition to the authorities quoted by Becker, J. c.,p. 18, note 8, 
see Ibn Khalliliin, vol. ili, p. 90, and al-Dhababf, al-Mushtabin, ed. 


P. de Jong., 1881 p. fat 
* Bd. Cairo, 1821 A.H., vol. ii, p. 95. 
+ According to Abu-l-Mahisin (vol. 


ally a follower of the Hlanifite School. Réaidl pal Wat Gy? Lani! 
SY ed Ze Uh Saal Bee gels LLL Sadat 
ade gle WLU oo yl giibia BILE UID py2 8 Opell 
{ais Wle, He is here designated as belonging to the Bitiniyya ; 
which, believe, is merely the “equivalent of the ordinary tarm. 
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‘Hanifa, was himself a well-known littérateur, who had died at 
the advanced age of 104. Al-Nuimiin had acted as cadi to the 
army of the Fatimides on its jowney from the land of the Be 
bers ; but Aba ‘Tahir came to Alexandria to meet al-Mu‘izz, and 
seems to have pleased al-Mu‘izx so much that he was allowed 
to continue in office. Ibn Nu‘min had thus little to do; 
Dut occasionally he called upon to revise the judgments 
given by Abt Thir. One of these eases must haye ocewrred in 
the year 974, for he died before the ease was concluded, either 
on Rajab 1, or on the last day of Famiida 363 AIT? ALNu'min 
seems to have been a learned jurist. At first an adherent of 
the school of Milik, ata later time he adapted himself to the 
Shi'a teachings of his master, al-Mu‘izz, To his first period 
Delongs a work HIG! Jyvol SLE! GL dealing with ‘the 
different principles upon which the various schools founded their 
systems. He then beeame an ardent Fatimide, and placed his 
pen in its service, writing a work *Lgaa!l GIGS! upon the dif- 


ferences between the jurists, in which he defended the Shita 




































claims, ‘To the same class belongs his 82d} eldzt ol 





Kdusl,"an account of the first preaching of Fatimide doc- 
trines, ‘Two further juridie works written by him are mentioned: 
{LSS LS and > | GLE (Lhe Triumph or Vindicator) ; 
bui to what subject they refer, we do not know ; and a poetic 
piece WSi24I! (Choice Selection). Only one of his writings 








Daslad. ALShabrastiot, alMitadw-al-Nibal, od. Cureton, p. WY : 
Kbsnal ys cyplyie oy... Rb; Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
sihamicaemt pylall oaslbe (ol. G. Van Viol) 1605, pH: 


EALLII ps, Relea 

"Thm Khali, voli, p. 879: Huyn, vol fi, p 10h 

#80 the case cited by Thm Hajar. According to the latter, this 
cvourred an the ith day of the month: but the name of the month is 
ot given, 

40s, perhaps more oonrectiy; Sallall Syed clas] LS as 
fiven by al-Mabriat im hio Lia! lS, A amall extract from this 


work is given by Quatremére in JA. 1886, ii, p. 128. See, also, Brockel- 
mann, 2. ¢, vol 1, p. 188. 
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on law seems to have been spared gti] (LAS <5 S91! o* 
on the excelleney of the prophet and the claims of Ali, which 
may be the 4S3! LS mentioned above ;* while of his 
three polemidal work against Aba Tanta, Malik, al-Shifi? and 
al-Suraij," one may be the Lad! GLS, , Ie is also said to 
have written a work on the “ meritorious and disgraceful acts 
(committed by the Arabian tribes).” Te is praised by Ibn - 
Zalilk for his knowledge of the Koran, of Arabic poetry, philol- 
ogy, pre-Islamic history, and jurispradence. He left several 
sons, two of whom followed him in the office of cadi. 
AbG Tahir was evidently growing old, and al-Mu‘izz gave 
hhim as assistant or associate the son of al-Nu‘min, Abt al-Hasan 
‘All. ‘Al wax born in Rajab 328 (940),* probably in Mahdiyya, 
the city in which the dynasty took its rise. He officiated in the 
Tami* al-‘Atik in old Cairo, while Aba Phir had his own Majlis. 
When al-Mu'izz died, in 365 A. H. (978), his secessor al-‘Aniz 
confirmed the arrangement made by his father. In addition, 
Abt al-TIusain was appointed over the mint,‘ an office often com- 
mitted to the care of the cadi in those days, as well as over the 
two mosques, probably the one in Fostit and the other in Cairo. 
‘This double authority could naturally not last long, A case is 
mentioned where Abi ‘Tahir imprisoned certain persons, who 
however appealed to ‘Ali and were set free. As age and disease 
crept over him, Abt Tikir had to be carried about ; and one 
day he met the caliph at the Bab al-Diyafa* and asked him to 





























Berlin Ms. No. 9662, though this seems to contain only an extract 
from the larger work on ‘die Vorsiglichkeit des Profeten und die 
Berechtigung Alfs auf die Nachfolgerschatt.” 

* Fihrist, vol. 1, p. 218. 

"Iba Khallikiin, however, says Rabt' i, $20. 

0m the situation of the Gayl! 0 see al-Makrtt, al-KRitaf, vol. i, 
Pp. 406, 445 ; Ravisse, Bssai zur Vistoire et sur la topographie du Caire, 
p. 163 P. Casanova, Histoire et Description de la Citadelle du Caire, 
P-T20. 

‘The Bab al-Diydfa must have been near to the citadel. ‘There was 
‘a palace called Dar al-Diydfa. See Casanova, La citadelle du Caire in 
the Mémoires of the Mission arehéologique francaise du Caire, vol. vi, 
788, and Ton Tyas, ae eos LS (Balas 1811, AHL), vol. §, pp. 


441, 4; 810, 18. Tbn Khallfkan says “near the Dar al-Sana‘a” (al. 
Makeizi, al-Khifaf, vol. i, p. 178). 
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appoint his son Aba al-‘Ali as his substitute. ‘This favor was 
denied and after three days' he was deposed and the sole eadi- 
ship was given to Ali, It seems, however, that Ali’s power Ww 
at that time not quite complete, ‘The friends and patrons of 
Abt Tahir intereeded for him, and he continued his functions in 
his own house, perhaps revising the judgments given in other 
courts. Ali was now publicly invested in the two mosques 5 in 
that of old Cairo it was his own brother Mohammed who read 
out his diploma, Tis appointment was complete not only over 
all Egypt, but over those countries also subject. to the K; 

g Caliph, In addition he was appointed chief preacher, inspector 

of gold and silver, and controller of weights and measures, 

Ali, himself, soon needed assistance, His brother Mohammed 

was appointed to be his deputy in ‘Tinnis, Damictta and Farami; 

while a second deputy was added in the persdn of al-Hasan ibn 

Halil. ‘The latter was a follower of al-Shafi‘T ; but a special 

onder was given him to decide according to the Shi‘a rite.* 

In the year 367° the caliph al-‘Aziz was called to Syria to 
quell the revolt of the Carmathians, whom his lieutenant, Ja 
har, had been unable to hold in check. He took his eadi, Al 
1 Ali’s brother Mohammed was appointed his sub- 
ing his absence, Some enemies spread the report 
that he had in reality been superseded ; and from where he 
‘was with the army he was foreed to send word to the prefect of 
police, Hasan ibn al-Kasim, asking him to deny the rumor and 
to strengthen the hand of his brother. Ali was upon very 
friendly terms not only with al-‘Aziz, but also with his vizier, 
Jacob ibn Killis, It is said that he was the first to bear the 
title “Chief Cadi” in his diploma.* Before his time the title 
had been granted only to the cadi at Bagdad. Ali died on 














































+ Ibn Khallikiin has “two days.” 

* See supra, p. 218, note 2, 

* Not 863, as Tbn Hajar has. Seo Wistenteld, Fatimiden Califen, p. 
188-0; de Gooje, Mémoire aur les Carmathes du Bahrain (Leiden, 1886), 
p. 192. 

« Hugn, vol. ii, p. 101. Hoe seems to have been recognized as chief 
eadi, though the title was not given to him in his diploma. According 
to Ton Khallikén (vol, iv, p. 278), the celebrated Abd Yisuf Ya'}tb 
-Angixi, the author of the Kitdb al-Khardj, was the first to have the 


title sLaall cl 
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Rajab the 6, 374 (Deo. 3, 984). Al-‘Axiz, who was in camp at 
alJubb, a plain near Cairo, where all sorts of assemblies 
popular and military were held,’ came to theeity, and 
said the prayers over the corpse, which was then buried in the 
Tamra? Te was a well édueated man, learned in jurisprus 
dence, philology, polite literature and poetry." In faet, he was 
something of a poet himself, and a few of his verses are cited 
by al-Phatalibt in his Yatunat al-Dahr, by Abi al-Tfasan 
al-Bakhargi,* and by Ibn Zilik. 

Ali's brother, Aba ‘Abdallah Muhammad, who had acted as 
his substitute while he was in Syria, was formally appointed 
cadi on Friday, Rajab 22, 874—the office having heen vacant 
for 17 days on account of the sickness of the new eadi. Born 
in the Maghrib, various stories are told that as a boy he had 
been singled out by Al-Mu‘izz for the position that he now oceu- 
pied, He must have been a man of some abilities to have held 
so important a post, He was constitutionally weak-bodied and 
‘was compelled to ride about in a palanquin, In this manner he 
was carried to the camp of ak‘Azia for investiture ; and he was 
even unable to be present when his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz read ont. 
his diploma in the Jami‘ al-‘Atik at Fostit. In this diploma 
he was appointed chief cadi over the whole of Egypt and the 
Syrian possessions of the Fatimides; he was also leader in 
prayer, inspector of gold and silver, and controller of weights 
and measures as his brother had heen. Not being able to attend 
to all his duties, he devolved some of them upon his nephew, 
Aba ‘Abdallah al-Husain ibn ‘Alt, who was to hear cases in the 
Tani ‘At the suggestion of the caliph himself, he 
appointed his son, AbG al-Kasim ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to be his repre- 
sentative in Alexandria, He stood high in favor with the govern- 
ment ; his son, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz being married to the daughter of 












































"Really Jubb ‘Amtra, VAR, vol Hp. AB.4 ye ay8 
Staally ZLLN all yyae SAU, A Lal BS Is mentioned by 
aL Makaiat, “Seb de Saey, I... vol. fp. 187 
> Yak, vol. Hp. 888, Benyssimply ee LUlawis Léa! shyly. 
+ It is remarkable that Ibn Hajar has nothing to say about his literary 


attainments. . 
*Brockelmann, 1. ¢., vol i, p, 252. 
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Sauhar the Kwid, at a levee held by the « 
Tumada 1, 375 = September 19, 985). It is even r 
‘upon one occasion (Tan, 5, 996) he accompanied the 
‘the pulpit ; and when al-‘Aztx died in 

mad had the honor of washing his eo 
excited the jealousy of the vizier Thn Killis, who w 
the growing por |-Nutmsin family. Muhammad 
over, succeeded in maintaining his position even under al-Iakim, 
the successor of al-tArix 5 being high fn the favor of the euch 
Barjawin, the tutor of the young prince, He was also quite 
went to advance his own immediate family. In Jumida 1, 377 
(Sept. 7, 987) he removed his nephew Abt ‘Abdallah, to whon 
he had given over some of his functions, and placed in “his stead 
huis own son, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, giving him anthority to act as judge 
on Mondays and Thursdays, In Muharram 383 (Feb, 993), he 
increased the authority of ‘Abd al-tAziz by allowing his son 
to sit as judge on every day. 

‘This power of the cadi was distasteful also to the theologians 
and the jurists; for he forced people to address hime with th 
title Late , “Our lord.”* Ibn Hajar seems to refer to some 
such dispute that occurred in the year 382. Mulwammad had 
appointed a certain Ja‘far to publish the religions enactments in 
the Jimi® according to the Mecean rite.’ ‘To this the Fukths 
objected ; but their objection was overruled in a summary 
manner. : 

(On account of his physical weakness he was unable to attend 
to much of his work during his latter years, He is said to have 
een of fine appearance, noble in his bearing and a ready giver 
of alms, Ton Zalak pays him the compliment of saying that 
he knew of no cadi, either in Egypt or in ‘Trak, who could be 
called his equal. Though learned in all the Moslem sciences,* 
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7 When the Caliph al-'Aziz felt his end approaching, he recommended 
his son al-Hakim to Mubammad ibn al-Nu‘min and to Aba Mubemmad 
‘al-Hasan ibn Ammér, the Amir al-Daula, See Ibn Khallikén, vol. iii, 
P. B28. 

"On the use of this title, see Van Berchem, 2. c., pp. 885, 386. 

Tam not certain to whatrite reference is made here—probably to that 
‘of the Zaidite sect. ‘The Sharifs of Mecca afterwards went over to 
‘SHAG practices. See Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka, vol. i, p. 2514. 

‘He lectured upon Shi'a law and doctrine. So many people crowded 
to hear him upon one occasion that a mimber were killed in the crush, 
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he left no work behind him ; but he followed the Arabie custom 
of writing poetry, a verse or two of which have been handed 
down. Al-Musabbihi, however, did not think much of his 
poetic talents. He died on Tuesday evening, Safar the fourth, 
380 (Jan. 25, 999), haying been in office 14 years, 6 months and 
10 days, AL-Makim, himself, said the customary prayers over 
his body. Me was buried at first in his own house and then on 
Ramadin the ninth (August) his corpse was transferred to the 
Kariifa cemetery.’ His palace was given to one of the friends 
of al-Hikim, and all his possessions were sold in order to pay 
the money of orphans and minors that had been deposited with 
him? 

For some reason no chief cadi was immediately appointed to 
succeed Mohammed. According to Ibn Hajar, who follows 
al-Musabbibi,’ the interregnum lasted for seventeen days ; 
aceording to Ibn Khallikin for more than a month. On Safar 
the 23,* Abt ‘Abdallah al-Husain, the son of ‘AIK, who had held 


IDM coy ots 
Ge laa! ge dive coli! ole BLL, guilds ard 
phil oie! par che call Tye shal pails Gays 
pie dal ial gf ols Gptdl and, pow add, 
UL sayell pis Bey (or wry ty) Rha, vol. 5, p. 90, 
top, an de Sacy, le vol yp. 19 

Tigo the eouth of Cairo. Seo YAK, vol. i, p48; al-Malaizl, Khia 
vol i p, 48; Rieu, Supplement to the Catalogue of Arable Ms, p48; 
Van Berchem, Icy p.. 

* esas customary to deposit inthe chancelleio of the cadt moneys 
belonging to orphans oF to persons who were absent. See Mibward lc, 
. lk, in the chapter headed -Laall RY, <4. Such moneys could 
not be loaned out; though this was, of courte ovcasionally done under 
presure. AlMakrizi relates one such incident in the life of Saladin. 
Ta the year 200 A.HL he needed money for one of his campaigns; so 
ha foreed the cadi Zain al-Din to take 14000 dindrs that were in his 
Keeping and give them to him See Blochet in Revue de Torient Latin, 
vol. ix, p. 78 

1 He says expressly that al-Husain was nominated on Safar 27. 

‘And not on Rabt 6, as Tba Khallikin soys—ho seems to know very 
eel about this ead. 

Yor, 27 6 
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partial office for a time under his uncle Mohammed, was 
appointed cadi by the all-powerful Barjawin, His diploma 
read that he was appointed to act for Cairo, Foxtit, Alexandria, 
Syria, Avabia, and the whole West.’ He had been born in 
‘Mahdiyya in Dhulhigja, 353. Te does not seem at first to have 
exercised all the funetions of his office, a certain ‘Umar ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Azia ibn Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘man having the author- 
ity over criminal eases, If this is his cousin, the Kunya ‘Tim 
“Umar” is wrong ; perhaps it was some distant relatives A few 
years later, he placed Al-Ifusain ibn Muhammad ib ‘Tahir to 
de judge in Old Cairo, Malik ibm Sad al-Favikt in New Cairo, 
and his brother, who is ealled simply al-Nu'n lexandria, 
It is not apparent why he should in this manner have delegated 
to others sa many of his functions." But he was evidently harsh 
in his judgment, for in Safar 391 (1000), or 393 (1002)," he was 
treacheronsly attacked and wounded in the Jami* by a Spaniard, 
so that in future he had to be protected by a body guard. In 
spite of this, he seems to have been well in the favor of the 
caliph al-Hikim, who gave hima house near to the Khalij 
al-Hikimi.’ He was the first Patimide cadi to be appointed 
chief preacher; in addition, he was inspector of the mint and 
chief secretary. It was his own harshness of manner that 
caused his downfall. A man who brought a ease before him 
ad been wanting in due respect. At the order of the eadi the 
man was bastinadoed with 1800 strokes so that he died, and 
al-Hakim commenced gradually to shear him of his preroga- 
tives, According to Ibrahim Tbn al-Rakik, it was bis lust for 
money that really caused his downfall. 











































"In the diploma of Mubammad iba al-Nu'min nothing had been said 
about the Maghrib. Te is, however, mentioned in that of ‘All, Of 
course, a cad could exereae his functions only over the districts men- 
fioned in his diploma. See Tornauw, Le Droit Musulman,p. 248, Alc 
Hlusain wasthe iret havethe title 8Laall ALS giventohim oficial. 
Hie was also leader in prayer and surveillerof the markets, Al-Kalkash- 
and @ op. 189 saya: “vat times the Bayptian provinces, the districts 
of Syria andthe landsin the Magheiy wore joined together mder the 
Saviadiotion of one cad, and only one diploma was given him 

*'Dhough this was clearly within the rights of a cad. 

+ According to al-Mfusnbbipi. Tn Safer 18 he is reported to have eald 
fhe prayers over the body ofthe vizier Je‘ar fbn al‘Furit, Yon Khall- 
kei, vo. p. #21. 

“Rift, voli po Te 
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In Rajab 893 (1003), though al-Husain was confirmed in his 
office, his cousin ‘Abd al-tAztz was permitted to take testimony 
and to act as referee, ‘This divided authority oceasioned much 
diftieulty for litigants. His continned haughtiness and harsh- 
ness eventually robhed him of the caliph’s confidence, and he 
was finally removed from office on Rai 16, 394 (July 7, 
1004). On Muharram 6, 394, he was imprisoned hy the order of 
al-Ifakim, and, together with two others, was beheaded at the 
begining of 395. ‘The bodies of all three were then burned. 

‘Phe place of al-Husain was taken by Abi al-Kasim ‘Abd 
al‘Aziz, who was invested cadi Ramadin the 16, 394." He had 
already held office under or together with his cousin al-Husain, 
It is expressly stated that he combined in his person all the 
offices of cadi, even that of hearing complaints.’ He scoms to 


























* Born Rabi 1, 954 (=March 7, 065) or 955. The authorities disagree, 

+ pllleall g8 Lill. This ofice seems to have been in some man- 
ner similar 49 out court of appeal. Cases wore also brought before the 
oficial holder of the appointihent which could not, for one reason or 
anor, be settled in the ordinary procedure. Ube tot, et on 
terme technique désigoantlesactesinjustes et dommageables queleamiag- 
Intratsordinairese trouventimpuissantsd réprimer, et dont on demande 
ln réparation en sadressant directement au Prince."—Léon Ostroog, 2 
Akan es-Soutthdniye, Paria 101, p. 200, note. Technicelly, age the 
functions belonged to the vizier, though he might delegate them to « 
representative, Mawar Le, p 9,8) sysin thi rect: sl son 
Leas aianay plUball g6 plats. Alaltat is more preciee; 
according to him the viier eat a8 appeal judge in caso he was a mili- 
tary man. ifa, vol. 5, p. 408, i the chaptar headed: Laall yds 


aandds pba! Yule ie ole pay Gy yl? pla os 
aLaal Gals: xls, . -Generally, iiowerer, the head ead! was 


appointed by the caliph to hear such appeals, or an officer was especially 
designated for the purpose (see, also, ibid. vol. ii, p. 207). Ton Khaldtin, 


Mugaddamat, p. 199: gala) yylest us ye «LLY G8 as, 
Bibl Spe ye Kepive Raby ge, glib ssl 
oF ALAN oil 8 pales de phe oll CLS, Laill Kees, 
grecdll. S20 also, de Saey, fe, notes, vol. 5p 182; fim Khallikt,, 
Sol i . 846, note 14 
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havo enjoyed unwonted honors at the hands of al-Hlakim, being 
permitted on two occasions to enter the pulpit with the eatiph— 
an honor, which, as we have seen, had also been accorded to his 
father. Asa judge he was severe and firm. He is especially 
noted for his learning in the Canon law according to the Tw 
rite, He was appointed to be the head of the Dur al-Zln, 
where he collected a large library; he had the eare of the mosques 
and of the pious foundations, (tack), and was administrator for 
various estates, The marriage of his sons to the danghters of 
the Ka’id Fadl ibn Salih was celebrated in the Kagr itnelf; but ale 
‘Hakim mast in hismadness have found some faultwith him and he 
was deposed on Friday, Rajab 16, 398 (March 27, 1008). ‘Thathe 
was married to a daughter of Jauhar has already been related, 
It was perhaps this fact that hastened his fall. On Sha‘bin 7, 
398, he and al-Husain, son of Jauhar, the general in chief of the 
army, were ordered by al-EHikim to remain in their houses and 
not to show themselves in the market-places. ‘This order was 
rescinded a few days afterwards, and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was in office 
again in Safar 19, 400." But al-Husain and ‘Abd al-Ante evi- 
dently did not feel themselves safe, and together with the wife 
of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz they fled from Cairo, ‘They were lured back 
by the crafty prince, Muharram 4, 401 (1009)," and the chief 
executioner, Rashid al-Haktki, with ten Turks was ordered to 
put thom to death, Their heads were then brought to al-Ilakim, 
‘This occurred in Jumada 2, 401 (Jan. 31, 1011). 

Curiously enough, Ibn Khallikin asserts that with the death 
‘of ‘Aba al-‘Aniz “the office of cadi passed out of the family of 
|-Nu‘min ; but one more cadi was to come from the family— 
‘the son of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Abd Muhammad al-Kisim, Perhaps 
he is not mentioned by Ibn Khallikin since the exact date of his 
death is unknown. Yet this would not exeuse his distinet 
statement in regard to the passing of the eadiship. 

After the execution of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Milik ibn Sa‘d al-Far- 
iki occupied the position, He remained in office until Rabi 2, 
405 (1011), when the functions were given to Abt al-‘Abbis 
































+ De Suey, Lex Druses, p. Cooxxxt, says in 899, 
2 Alfa in de Saoy, Le, vol.i, p. 61. Seo, also, on Khallikiin, 
‘ali, p. 258,845, Bren the potion of Lag gs LAI was again 


given to him. 
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Almad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Abi--‘Awwim, who 
held office until his death in Rabi‘, 418 (1027). Al-Siyatt 
affirms that al-Kasim was appointed immediately upon the 
death of Abd-al-‘Awwam ; but Ibn Hajar dates his first appoint- 
ment from Jumida 1. There may, therefore, have been 
another interregnum. In spite of the high-sounding titles 
attached to his name in the diploma, he lasted only a little over 
a year,’ being succeeded by the son of Malik, ‘Abd-al-Hakim 
ibn S'la, ‘Abd-al-Hakim was in turn deposed in Dhulka‘da 
427 (1036) ;* and our Kasim again returned to power, having 
jurisdiction over both civil and criminal eases, and being at the 
same time chief preacher. He had as assistant the historian Abu 
‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Salima al-Kuda's.’ ‘This second term 
of al-Kasim lasted thirteen years, one month, and four days 
until Muharram, 441 (1049) ; but the historians do not speak 
with admiration of the manner in which he held his office. For 
short periods even he seems to have been replaced; at one time 
by Yabya al-Shihabi, at another by al-Kuda‘t. He was fol- 
lowed in 441 by Abi-Mubammad ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Aba al-Rahman 
al-Yazari, who was in power for seven years and was the first 
to unite in his person the offices of vizier and cadi.' The 
further history of al-Kisim is unknown, and with him the glory 
seems to have departed from the family of al-Nu‘man, 

From the biographical data given in the texts, the following 
genealogical tree may be constructed 
































+ bn Hajar sayy: “one year, two months, and some days.” Paris Ms. 
41850 has “three months and a half.” 

» Al-Siyfitf has 8201 

* Brockelmann, 1. ¢., vol p. B43 

‘bn Taghri Birdf (Abu-l-Mahdsin), in his annals for the year 480 
‘mentiovs the death of the Damascus cadi Mu}sin ibu Muhammad ibn al- 
‘Abbiis, who was the naib of al-Kisim ibn al-Nu‘min for that city. Dr. 
‘Wim. Popper, who is preparing an edition of the latter part of Ibn Taghri 
Bird's work, has been kind enough to give me this information. 

+See al-Ghumrf, below. ‘The name occurs quite often in Mss. mis- 
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I, Tue Amano Texr ov Inx Hisar prow tue Panis Ms. 
‘No. 2149. 


pte yp Daal ye rade yp Ave yy lea! fol. 1300, 

Rays b xed pA Rigi LI ie Giytall Guelend! 
Ge 9) Gptell goo jaall Ryste may05 Yh Le 00, 
Le ily alle he el! Ll jal! 75s jadl ae § Leal 
Goll De ype OSs GB gall tay § LI GLU a5 
oud go poo aie Lal zal soled! § Lael 5 Lge: 
Daal enils GAS ys Lol nals woth! Leeks 53 Guliall 
pa agesadle deall pf Lemaaaty olen yur paslya yt 





tRead gol SL, and see Yaka, vol. iv, p. 981. 
+ Mx, Paris 5908 has the better reading (gach. 
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1 Mas, Paris 5898, 2152. * Mss, Paris 5898, 2152, 


* Road yal. 
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el A, SLU Sy dls of hs wall Gb aie 
Bd ye ay Le ag ae LS ALI gil ye Dall 
U Gye ps Gd SB 0d ol I pte Le pa las 
+ Rhys § Sew LE Lal ye de ads, jolt! 
5 Aysludl yleaall ye Ae fol. 85a. 

opie gp esl op yee ye dS YP ylanill yp de 
2) A Reh BLY gar Daclaast Gaby ill Zoya 
Bal phelps paella eddy BLEW, yapsiey led Rin 
Opell, LLM aly pe pKa Gls pA Cds bly 
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bead ge Bel pa ihoy yanel dl al 5, Faall ele Ws 
CANS SAI aU pot bt Kany aatall acl LI past 
el Mp Saal opus ZU Ad eye pS Teele Jey 
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Reading of Ms, Paris 2152, Ms, Berlin 9819, Ms, Paris 5808 has 
Joey; Ms. 2149 x8L I dey. 
* Road yaya as Ms, Berlin $819, 
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10d, fle oF Gs Laas 535 Leal pst Lepaty Lepill 
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Mss, Paris 8898, 2152. + Mos, Paris 6898, 2182, 
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Read qygie avin Ma, Paris 6608, * Dia. Paria 6908, 2159, 
‘ead seal. «ate, asi 8800 yy. 
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+ Deleto; not in Mss, Paris 6892, 2152, * Mes. Paris 0898, 2152. 
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+ Read GoM a8 Me, Paris 5808, 
+ hfo, Paris 6508 bas ial: 2152 casll 


*Read GStuell. “Ms, Paris 5808 gays Rani. 
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+ Rand Sy a8 Ma, Paria 5808, * Ms, Pasi 808, 
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pod cedtals di ob cdl St celal alels Che alle 
8! ty deg JU Le lel tat all ais coldly 
bee slats SLU) pols xikis gs sliytal spol aaa as 
SI gles deri ULe 52 mas pists cals JA gs celal 
Ail Le ods. Gils p3Fl days «ie abil ll hey LEI 
poe pe mile byt Ley shit adbySt, male shal, assy Le 





1 Ms, Paris 5898 G1, 


256 RT. H. Gottheit, (1906, 
Spal, «pity pill Sy ley ted. RferN Shea Udall, 
AUS eae gSLAI dist cade deal, al Le xull ds dolly 
ull, bles le de WS dar gy! pS gaat a ls 
waiyaly nike caps HEN gi se ble I ol uybis 
Boal, gail Remy pai yaad Laall aids Se os, . atke 
ot Shyaly Shu dey gar ped Gateall UE bee pte 
LS. advange 0 gd gts LUA Sree ly Gaiall acl 
eH gull oe pill bo ysl oli SUL ceil, 
aabonty JOM 5d II AL blank] gd 2 ail pal gb CS 
102982 pb pail ll Lede S52 jal gd pails? de op gal 
cetyl ale aie Il mye od Leall 
2 Make ye uleaill ye sve ye sayall due fol. 73a, 
Backed Shoyaill Goytell upde Qa deel yor yyciall 
ened yaad Ha SII ara) Jil gf By asl II LU yo 
154 AP USleall yao ape gb LAM aaY, wal. SLUL, 
et bul al pel, BLE, yarns Ey! Rie gles 
dS, Ute Le dey Gola de lil ule cles pla! 








"Ma, Paris 8808 35a. $s, Pars S608 ys, 
“fs, Paris 598 gail. 
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CAE gH bboy Ole Bait ads yu dey YS made Qu? 
I OG » piel Ke sdehas 575, die Oe gf pas 
Le gamdl abe pels pad! Opeth apet Uis,h a3t aolGl 
= pesailly assy <3 aKa SL (eybll see ye Gye 
il gals abe SLEW 25 3) O25} 








due ols pl ery 
wlpbe parszell past pS plait cle oil yaaa ayy abil 
poe Repeal Halal Le yarslball SLI Ley ale sui 
coptlly RES, aally plll olin, ypaerdy 








ert] yasepell ae wks pus Ley Lit xis Ley LglLeel, 
[i ytelly Syste lol 10 
SSW dare yal We LI g jpall dae laial,? 
palate pb gadll opel, el Se ct oh 
3 pSrktiry She pha lbs iF OF ON pgall dagls ole 
wrsial pat ales Kio daly US pls doles Jpas 
sais bspails xl dat Ke wolgs M15 





1 Mis, Paris 6808, 2152. At this point there follows, in the Paris Ms. 
2149, a portion of Ibn Hajar’s biography of ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn ‘Umar 
al-Bulkinf, ¢ 824 A.H., which has been accidentally misplaced. 





_ The following up to p. 260, line 18, is taken from Ms, Paris 5808, 
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258 RJ. H. Gottheit, (1906. 
peilsinl, pgebb Sail 6d ye pte lull § yl Ls 
Bd) Yy xe die doled! Glb g baw Isle be agit 
due pFLLI deel, pela WS cle Us dt hoe Y, 
ot Hole gle ole, aadl § yuiall ple bane papell 
5S nkey aihic cle, aKa g vdy edie, xedles 
by olde! Joel GGA dle OLS § faust, elt 
= LBLast gall pall fo gle hil all SLL Gays aad 
ppl WS ge Lass das, qual, Laly pFldt uly 
SEI mst Lead Lpanlet ob Ladd Leal pais’ Cet 
Werthey erdins wl day Solos, Rallbeey eto pete! 
vein, FEI, HL Less oy aha gle pial 
ell cles wSyalaney pS Pele We 52 pall One 
alt Eg SH pula oA) Od ol 
HSH yey pyedt yar ail, oLCadT plead amas yubst 


IB xd sal, xl aaah pty xash cll ade psrypel § yy0dy2 
eae) (oar) py! yO 2 





"Above the wordt, referring to the marginal note. Does tis 
sean ‘delete? 
+s Paris 2152 pL. Ms, Paris 6808 dalle. 


42s, Paris 2159 gal SH pyyel pe 
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unless & pais deeds Ula aS cats of edt 
woe gst BGS paul Lash SUL aall Lossy tyiee 
be aye has wis dar Ylaill yr gle yr game 
OF Py Spt ppate il BGS A das 135 ow) Oey 
Trails! ye tele gle hall § meds, ao Lys 
po & yal 1 W pgule ghar ¥ Sb sole! ey 
ALS Ab yrs ye WLU, Lal giar uf byte 





Co opty Lal opeytt byte rye b pel pete 
Bas shall db eilyall didi, Yaudl gle LGU, 
pot gi Ws Wyasys Rell Rexel oN pgadal aelattio 
oh eet ob EghAll S pyyell oe parte gelall pls 
BME QT Abel uder GI Gall, obsralls ouull, 
CP HS Ul Be sds LLG lol ye els Ge 
PAM aid Le Yyuy ag BBL Gall gM syst 
1 pase All gil Upste Gels jlaals pale slVas 
syaly ale Ue cyl poll Letle all gil peal 3 
Ripe cap! gary Ugiliy! Oty, dela! § bul SLL! 


Me, Pasi 808 spy. TB LAI. HID. yall. 








260 R. J. H. Gottheil, (1906. 
vealed: yadals WU ops aad allay WO dass ee & 
OG ele ye das dL gil mal, cAlill ey, 
pStA! pest jlo GY ay! Give he pails waked 
Hay odLSde oly! Henle alas SLU car ge Le 
Buystlts gle ony KpdLl GLAM ye Habs te 
All shes WS die thee ye My ox 


2) aed 





<0) del gue “gle Tiny lS cais|, xclGI § 
pre oll BGI ye plane ye ol Opell asem oll plas, 
stig: allay SASS pyar pl yates Qatsl UF Gleat 
WO pnd ye dod! Uber yl yew ye Whe Ul g 
SSA pI YS ye famtea pat aiyb! of ace dud Ge 
BLUE I sya LS dae ply ad WSL pL Gale ll 
8 Gaal 53, 5 eda! S xie Gates 
Glo Uf tlle Le BLAM pet, pp Bie ache 
as" peel A OSE ELE ye OLS) pl ylirke! gil 











* Ms, Paris 5898 gad. 

4 Ma, Paris 5898 xa. 

+ From here on the text is from Ms. Paris 149, compared with 5808 
and 2152. 

‘The reading of 3608 and 2159; Ms. 149 has pall ysl aslo. 


1M. 2149 pane ye 
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BLN payee gan jh oAlall DI abl eye gl 
gh wdie Gy wleaill Flee ye dol py [a]! glob 
JUS PIN IEDs pede uty SpE, Geol ued! 
2) dEOS a SLE GIL lal olla ye Gpliag gal 
pS bbl He dt pdaly ae yall pgbls SSL gle 
Spell, RES pe 32 Ley lps! paddy SASL exes 
pass Ala UL ye gl oll pele gle Lal 
col ReyLlly atlall pling gal Petals Gall, OBL obs, 
Lope HS ah che Abs oy LGN dg LAL UIs 
wey ley Gye Kall ale hE ot oll Gphyy10 
oF pol has Legh ye Gals gull Eley aS omadis 

8 gl Get Mile pa of all Ge CII ope 


Seal bs gutta dal PLB asl gl PLY Gayl as 





walls, JO0s Spier LI pe phd gurl! obs Leong 
Sobel Spas Labs gedtals “Lil dad pb exis 
cnas ser gle wld cil OF sags gill fl J 

© Sup ashy celal cedeuls SLU pT ples . LIS 


ST 1M. 214,580 Lantana! "Ms Pais 5608 yall 


“Ibid, x 
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ol ciples pI ga wins pagel WO peal ay 
Sp UI Ud oss mall cdoas Udy gst shel 
thar gl gl pail § betas Yeo yy dull ga obs 
ale Gas pubis ols § dl os sdey AY al 
5. sul Fes SLT typay apssas pall ye ec tall pel, 
Bae pall I yey ds guplly galill, OSL, 156 
ty! glall J Gayl, files poledeuls Glas Slay 
Soll sll, SLI lagadinl, mgt li g pgh olf 
WG attr, mye pele WS Ye BIL Lg! dgas 
10 soestiny Gt Ria BI SS 
Ree ey et ge Hell! Gand py b yl LUG 
Bye galill sail dae GI ULU gar eld gases old 
oo Isis ply Lei Gis aaa ope le mated 55, 
ALA ghoey Kay Ue BE pall sl AN Unler 
WAS Gale pb ye vole Gyail gl ol pabll 
Nghe ele lb jLeill pal ys GL lo doo ie 
Wpdss 5S pail baviel ol dll WY! eum 


Mpidgly. bid Gy. $Me Pars ate § , Tb GI, 
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ae The Go Le ae OLE due ye Whe piss 
Rls, pgl Ready ai GIU RY, Fhe Sly jal! 

: bee vaytey 
HUIS bs ALIS sya One dhe Galea Ul 
papell Oe “petal, yards SLES aLt gy Laid phe ROL 5 
ol gl dal GS (WL peal gt od, aie day 
ay pad Rw HEM ole ye pte gollt lr 
Ligiole ge cell, ee ye yams asl OS 
dates YI ppl ue pass Lagall dugls Gast, Lebas 








Bay mle pak sdlhy SLY taal, wale aeol aony10 
pon ae LL pls ale ass ebrad gle stl 
BLU LG pants lpall ale (yelsl os, whee ol ays 
pl BE da BS Leste pepe pete bled as 
LAS saya One ghey aphe os whl asl pao 
OOS, ganiys che Tens SiS Obs Leglds lens iw 15 
col pila! & Laall SLL olet, Uae she Legadal gas 
Resets Le ule ale, de Sy pytll Me gala 


* Ma, Pars 5898 sug. sbi WLS. 
Ms, Paris 2149 Joexs 











264 RT. H. Gottheit, (1908. 
cont dass jbl mde ity Hty cle deny ‘ululsb, 
ol Be Ae phe eed ateleolat bhas made 
CoB GU gle Gps aolbsl gle cass pS Le 
AL All 60, Uys gles Hb! giys obedl pale 
5 Ugple Ledie pas call aSLal 
pristad Ble anh dol Rie py Sl oly LL 
Cal S YLT UG. Legte asl ULI ye OSL, gcLat 
Pr oF came bel OSL, Ali Gye pho ya 
ES vg Syl ge Legeey tele Lense, Lgelst, 

dope Wd pSAI aly Ls too Gab ole 12555, 
3 a SJL GHWT Oar go Whe pal Lesnyo gle 
All Upp ple nliny Led Le Landy yamny gel! 
Gay ede! Ria pyssall pe WoLall gl yayiine BSLIl, 
Legis ley pL ye OLA Lgl Gas [gis aL 

wee pe gl ud! pe ol ul gl ad! Las 
SLE § Ley digs .Lyeity teat eo Ugie sel 
py ALO § UI oe alee Legis I Jas Lens 

1? Gllaby . 
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Layo gle bral, 02 "peer Gad Layo gle JL s 
sbyepey Legelist ye HS gle vets oy! & 
US RLM Godse che silly LUle syall due OLS 
oles pail mall Gnd sy ae Lite yay 
pe pelally SM AH gland! GLC pais t yal 
ett Heel Cates 52 Ll alld py ad! Upol & 
CUS Ihe gle 3, oy lS gal JE. glad ‘saul, 
be AM ye mass AF yal UE LLU! gal lal 
JL 13S alte Gaal dua 
Lott Cptall yLaeill yo Desde oye pall Oe yy? pul 10 
oh th dae Jy Mise LI AS Rael dl BLY ye Saleh 
Sy Be ALS Ri IMI sole Gol) DOT pt oS pall 
aol x sLaal gol Gil, poe edly, pall le 


ol Lepals LI Whey Kod! Gye REI gael 
wey ‘Loe vaptal ud Oo pe] gt de ylis 
sda, ULI, are) Ew wide oi Bhs aud Mw 





1? Lageo. + Ms, Paris 8808>. 


id Gupeldly . “Bid sds - 
* Ma, Pure 6998, 2152 
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oe Gate ge SU dae nee tl, - 93! aI! 
Bie BA ced ye WOLal gd pul duel pb. GiLall Whe 
Ll, Bed, plat, PLE os BY yapey ape 
LBL EIN ade gs ade Ls Goladll Rg! se of 
Bi Spe I al ide elle AT Syl Opens pals oS ply 
GAY SLUT aa, SK, Biel, guanly deal Ria pratt od 
EE A OLY 59 pI dS, pl ayy Ipgtty Baw Hp 
2 ashe ge (pail pl) HL SLL Ose aly 92 Lae 
veh yall papell Que pal 9 gle 


V. Tur Anamo Trxr or Ayaan iy Sa‘ at-Grused row 


sun Panis Ms. No. 1850, fol. 201. 
asad! yd 8Las 
Oy LE slats ped Ome pe ldo RS oF 





10 


Biles BLOG dee Que ta gamed dey OL ple 


Kanal! Lgslas Ieee, Sal Lgsbas by Abasty 
Gaull Saal cals weds poe del; ett IS, 


ws ple gs guls J tin I gSley) loge 
Blas gs GILL Lgl Lai ye Len! pow Iles 
pleat Shell aby Gl WE Spas ol 
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aaa gals 500 AS key! sLaWll poe 23 yule yo di! 
eye oll ede wpe pga ye al 
wlall do, de pere lo poe tLas Las Jil 





Syl gt GA teady 1 Gent patel gals 
fae yd paw lal tlt, tay! pel gal dia 5 
Syl, Ras GILe —— Tgeliad Gadde fo 
AEN Leads pled Rad el yal pe gan gh oly 
dards Lie pe ems di pe ot eyly opalle 
Sah WI pm tl, post Ws ls UZ! 13 ws 
pare ety Lal Heyl pga ge 9m pall al cag 
vest aes Le leiey Uy yh OF eel wD” 
Wash ms gopell oleae —lagsh par gs shat 





SBS ww 99 prion aw SH LI pal Ogew ge Whey 
eel Bil ley ew st Jb eu aed ID 
cls, obs, Spall, Ctl Ale gf Osmo 
pedis gel aL Rial, pgie gba ar as plas 
pF bys Mey mye, he 1D SLL al It 
mole SY Lei! he ASL Hoo nae ds, 


268 RT. H. Gottheil, 1908. 


eile ms ple phe GS pball Olste yu Oval o 


Les) Ste ot falar ply Legs pay! Late aitss 


pel eos, pil OG pols yayall ue ply 
pratt, Legs plel deus pba 5 Lal dye aly 
5Lals sla Ge sdery Lele 55 pul ad ole 


les Lady plpel sre leat Lest asic, cast dey 
Bea colo a pal JOS aLaall gals lal 3 oy, 


5 upreme tal, Ryall i LI Gps de 
gly dee mele pLat Fela! edhe el Oe 
ates Lats Lele Lt SL cy pul ad ole 
nels [yids iswlyy eld wakol Lasls yu wl 
ome bel Ramee ayy gAl5 gal pl py Syyytll Otero 
BLEU pow Ld it ae hl gly OS gals Uy 
mat Les Als Uf be Lyelet oLaitlley Ler 


Udsie las med gs pow a3 ll, sLaall U3, 
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| 
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UL Tue Texr ov Toy Hasan ry Traxsrariow. 

[p. 288] AI-Nu‘min ibn Muhammad ibn Mangtir ibn Almad 
ibn Hayyan' al-Isma‘iit al-Maghribi, called Aba Hantfa, Tis 
genealogy has been given in the account of his son ‘All. He 
came to Egypt in company with Al-Mutizx from the Maghrib. 
He acted as eadi in the army of al-Mu‘iza3* but the latter allowed 
Abt Tahir to remain inhis position. ‘The firstappointment given 
to al-Nn‘min was to pronounce judgment in the ease of the 
domain which Muhammad ibn ‘AIT al-Madharii had made a 
wakf, This he had sold to pay a debt, and ‘Umar ibn al-Easan 
al-‘Abbast had bought it. ‘The sons of this one then sold 
it to Faraj al-Hakamf, Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Hammad 
asserted that it was wakf. ‘The matter came before al-Khay- 
ibi, who adjudged the property to be a wakf, [p. 289, 1.] 
‘Phis judgment was then brought to Aba Tahir, who ratified 
it; but Faraj al-Hakami appealed (from the judgment) to 
al-Mu‘izz, who commanded al-Nu‘min ibn Muhammad to 
look into the matter. Al-Nu'min caused the testimony that 
had been given to Abi Tahir to be laid before him according 
to the contents of the book, i. e. the book containing the wakfs. 
Al-Husain ibn Kahmash and ‘Ab@al-‘Aziz ibn A‘yan testified to 
the statements made before Abi Tahir and mentioned above. 
Death, however, overtook al-Nu‘min before the case could be 
finished. He died on the. . . *. He lived in Mige, but went 
every morning from there to al-Kahira, 

Aba Tahir remained in his position ; but al-Mutizn gave him 
as assistant ‘Ali ibn al-Nu‘man, who rendered judgment in the 
‘Tami al-‘Atik® also after the death of al-Mn‘izz. Al-‘Azis gave 
‘Alribn al-Nu‘mén ibn Muhammad jurisdietion over the mint 




















+ Not Hayyiin, as Brockelmann, 1. ¢., vol. i, p. 187, has. 

*It was customary for the cadi to accompany an army in order to 
decide any case that might arise ; see, e. g., al-Makrizi in Blochet, Rev. 
de VOr. Latin, vol. ix, p. 188. 


# The Mss. have (¢Ksii!l ; Ihave ventured to read (4X41 ; al-Dha- 
habt, Al-Tandih, pois, 

+Mss, 2149 and 5893 have here a sign that looks like the Arabic 
numeral jf ; but it may merely indicate a blank in the original. Ms. 
2182 has, in fact, such a blank space. Ibn Khallikin eays «the first of, 
=e 





T. ¢., the mosque of ‘Amr ibn al-‘Agf, the oldest one in Fustiy. 
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and the mosque.’ ‘Therenpon he came to the mosque and decided. 
cases, Abt Tihir was present in his own majlis and gave judg- 
ment there as was his custom. Many notaries, lawyers and 
merchants were there also who brought their eases before Abt 
‘Tahir. These were conducted to the chief of police, who 
imprisoned them, ‘AIT ibn al-Nu‘man interceded for them and 
they were allowed to go free. Aba Tahir continued the custom 
of sitting in the mosque ; his health was good until he took 
cold and his side was lamed ; he became also too weak to move 
around unless carried, One day at the begining of Safar 
366 al-‘Azix, was ont riding, and Aba ‘Tahir, having been carried 
[p. 240, 1] near to the Bab al-Diyafa, met him, Aba ‘Tahir 
asked al-‘Aziz to give his own son Abt al-‘Ala al-Tahir per- 
mission to act as his substitute, on account of his own weakness. 
But al-Mu‘iza? answered: “There is nothing left but to dismiss 
him.” ‘Three days afterwards he deposed Abt Tahir and 
appointed ‘AIT ibn al-Nu‘man, as is related in the history of 
‘that man. 

‘All ibn al-Nu‘min, ibn Muhammad ibn Mangir ibn Ahmad 
ibn Mayan al-Maghribi al-Kairuint al-Isma‘Tly, of the 4th con- 
tury, was born in Rajab 328, and came with al-Mu‘izn from 
al-Maghrib, and was ordered by him to preside as judge. He 
and Aba Tahir acted in that capacity, the witnesses testifying 
before both ; but the confrontation of the witnesses took place 
before Aba Tahir," When al-Mu‘iza died, the jurisdiction over 
‘the mint and over the two mosques was given to ‘Ali ibn al-Nu‘- 
min. He came to the Jami‘ al-‘Attk, and held judgment there. 
But Aba Tahir continued to hold court in the Jami‘ and he dis- 
charged some men,‘ However, he became partially lamed, and 





















































2 This ought probably to be the two mosques” —as was the case with 
his con ‘Ali, and as Ibn Khallikin says. 

# All the fexts have “‘al-Mu‘izz.”” Tt must be “al-‘Azte.” De Slane 
translates “to make cat's meat of.” See his note to Ibn Kballikiin, 
‘ol. ii, p. 978. 

+ Timagine that this isthe meaning of the phrase elim, Lysddding 
Pel gl die. 

“This might be the translation of the reading in Ms, 2149, Another 
possibility is the reading ReLt! Joey “and to arbitrate [in] the 
assombly.” 
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al-Mu‘iza turned over the (whole) oftice to Aba’ ‘AIT ibn al-Nu‘- 
man, two days before the end of Safar 306, Aba ‘AlZ then 
rode together with a lange multitude to the Jimi‘ al-Azhar, being 
clothed with the robe of office. He was invested with the 
sword, and before him were placed robes in covers to the number 
of seventeen.’ [p. 241, 1] Ilis patent was read in the jimi‘ while 
he stood upright. Whenever the name of al-Mu‘izn was men- 
tioued, or the name of one of his family, he gay 
should bow low.* ‘Then he went to the iin Migr 
and found the preacher, ‘Abd al-Sau ng him in the 
jimi‘, ‘The time had already come for him to go ont. He 
then read the Friday prayers, and his brother Muhammad 
published his diploma, In this, it was stated that he was 
appointed cadi over Egypt and its dependencies, preacher, Imam, 
inspector of gold and silver, of weightsand measures. Whereon 
he returned to his house, and there eame to him a multitude of 
notaries, claimants, merchants, and the chief men of the land. 
No one kept away from him. In his patentit was said : “When 
‘one of the parties to a suit brings a case before thee and the 














a sign that all 











# So the Mss.; delete, 

# The khil'a of the cadi was made of wool, without any border ; gen- 
erally of white, the inside being of green (Quatremére, I. ¢., vol. ii, part 
2, note 78), AlJauhar, when he came to Egypt, ordered the preachers 
to wear white, evidently an anti-Abbisid practice. See Ibn Khallilcin, 
vol. i, p. B44; JA. 1896, 8, p.51, Abi-lMabisin, ii, 408. The Alid colour 
‘was in reality green; but the Carmathians, also, adopted white. See 
de Gooje, Mémoire sur les Carmathes du Bahrein, Leiden, 1886, p. 179. 
‘These garments were part of the insignia of office, and are even called 
kale Dory, Dictionnaire 
were probably. kept in the Spas] Shy, which was a separate 
department in the caliph’s palace, See «l-Kalkashandl, 1. ¢., p. 15. 
Abt Yasuf al-Angirf (see p. 280, note 4) is said by Ibn Khallikiin to have 
been the first to give a distinctive dress to the learned (Ibn Khallikin, 
vol. iv, p. 278). 

+ These numerous robes had probably no further significance 
‘were nothing more than presents. 


«Me texthas cash e. V cay==Ley “indiodvitaliquem.” See Dory, 


vol. ti, p. 844; do Gooje in the glossary to al-Tebaxt, p. DxLVM. Al- 
Hikim ordered the people to stand up at the mention of his name. 
Ton Ips, Ta'rikhs Mig, p. 8, 














« des noms des vétements, p. 14. They 














they 








22 RB, T.-H. Gottheit, (1906. 


other party brings it before some one else, do thou cause the 
two to come to thee.” He knew that this had reference to his 
withholding cases from Aba Tihir, From that day he did so 
withhold eases from Aba ‘Tahir. 

‘Upon the third day after his appointment ‘Alt ibn al-Nu‘ 
rode to the Tami al-‘Attk, with a red basket before him. 
took his station where the people were sitting in rows near the Hal- 
kat al-Zawil.? ‘There came to him the notaries, the officials, the 
Iawyers and merchants—a very great maltitnde, He acted as 
udge for the people, addressed the agents, and read to them 
‘the Sura ‘“al-‘Agr” *impressing upon them the fear of God. 
He then asked for the notaries and for the cadi, Abd 1 
Al-Husain ibn Kahmash, the chief notary at that time, sai 
“He is still in office.” Ali replied, “Eet him give judgments 
in his own house and not sit in the mosque.” Abi Tafiir heard 
of this; he discharged the lawyers and he was practically deprived 
of his funetions. Some people, however, interested themselves 
in Abt Tahir, [p. 242, 1] and procured an edict to the effect 
that he might still act as judge. ‘The notaries were collected 
and the edict read to them. ‘This intended action coming to 
‘the ears of Abi ‘Tahir, he forbad it, saying: ‘ What can I do? 
All my strength is gone.” Al Musain ibn Kabmash answered, 
him: “May God recompense the eadi,” ‘Alt ibn al-Nu‘min 
desisted from demanding the @iwan al-hikm; and did not ask 
or demand it further—{thus showing] his good manners and 
his kind actions. When Abi ‘Tahir desisted, “Alt ibn al-Nu‘- 
min had a free hand in his jurisdiction. 










































11 do not know to what this refers. Al-Shirlal speaks of a yess 


(céurrpa) being placed in front of the cadi, while he is holding court (al- 
Tanbdih, p. 815, 10; cf. 821, 5, §). Does the text here refer to this? 


yp Rie die Chall wher gb yuleny. Tom afraid that 
there re some technical terms here which Ido not understand. XL. 
raymenn “the ences” ofa building ora gathering of students around 
& profesor who is teaching them, or even the hall where such teaching 
is given (see Quatremére, Histoire des sultans Mamlouks, vol. i, part 2, 
p.107). dlyy may mean “the afternoon.” “And be took his seat in 
‘the Majlis al-Saff at the afternoon assembly.” 

* sare 108 
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‘AIT then appointed his brother Muhammad and al-Hasan ibn 
Khalil the Shafi‘ite jurist; the latter with the special provision 
that he was to deliver judgments according to the Isma'sIt rite, 
not according to the Shati‘ite, ‘This latter was accustomed 
to sit in judgment when Muhammad was otherwise engaged; 
for ‘AIT had placed his brother Muhammad over ‘Tinnts, Dami- 
etta, Farama, etc, Muhammad went ont there and appointed 
deputies ; then they returned and ‘Alf put up a curtain in his 
house.’ Now when al-‘Aziz went forth in 368 to make war 
upon the Carmathians,? ‘Alt went along with him, putting 
his brother Muhammad in his own place. Many people spread 
the report that al-‘Aziz [had superseded him]. Muhammad 
thereupon wrote to his brother about the rumor. ‘AIT at once 
procured ‘an order from al-‘Aztz to the chief of police, Hasan 
ibn al-Ifasim, that he should look into the matter; but Hasan 
answered allaying bis fear," and reporting that the position of 
‘Mubammad ibn al-Nu‘min was gaining strength. 

Formerly the notaries had been accustomed to sit in the jimi‘, 
according to the preseription of the eadis before him—in winter 
in the makytra' and in summer near to the window; but the 


























' For what purpose thie is mentioned liere T do not know ; the mean- 
ing of iS isclear, Perhaps ho wished in this way to have more 
privacy. 

At fist, the Carmathians were used by the Faimids in reducing 
Syria to Shi'a rule: later, the two became bitter enemies, the Car- 
tmathians making common cause with the Abbasids at BaghdRd. See 
de Goeje, Mémoire, ete. pp. 198 seq. On the victory of al-Asiz over 
‘them in 888, se ibid, p. 102. 

+ Reading Syl odes j if Gépdl, “advising him not to press the 
matter.” 

‘The makgiira was a small space partitioned off bya grille and near to 
the minbar of the moaguo, in which the raling prince took his place to 
say his prayers and to hear the khutbah (Quatremére, Histoire des sul- 
tans Mamiouks, vol. i, part i, p. 184; vol. ii, part f, p. 288). ‘The 
‘Cmayyad Caliph Mu‘awiya preached from such @ makgtra (Goldziher, 
Michammedanische Studien, vol. ii p. 41). On such a makgra in the 
‘Azhar, see Van Berchem, 1.., p. 47. A description of the makgtire in 
the mosque of Ator in Fost is given by Ton Dukmik Las GUS 











heed die hulp} (Caifo, 1800, A.HL), part iy, p. 44, below. Al- 


‘Makrizi, in speaking of the chiet cadi's procedure (al-Khifaf, vol. i, p. 
Vou. XxvII. 19 
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distance induced “Ali to order that they should sit near to him, 
[p. 243, 1] two to his right and two to his left, and that they 
should thus see whatever judgment he gave. Tt wax enstomary 
signed. 
|-Nutmin had heen in office for a year he 
ygement and forbade it, During his 
fission of aleAvin, 








for his scribe to charge for the documents which 





But after ‘At 
grow to dislike this arr 
tenure a man xpoxtatized. . With the per 
‘AIT struck off his head. 

Tm al-Nuin on very fr 















aully terms with ale“Azix, ax 








his father had been with al-Mu‘iae—sitting with him, eating 
with him, riding out with him, and conversing intimately with 
him. ‘The vizier, Jucob ilm Killis, opposed him and the ead tried 





to ignore the vizier. ‘This went so far that ‘AIT could not give 
any judgment, nor appoint an assessor" to the eadi nor a deputy, 
without the vizier taking a hand in the matter, ‘The eadi did 
away with the attendance (of litigants) in the mosyue, because 
it enabled the vizier to “decrease his power. When the 
r was put under arrest, ‘AIT ibn al-Nu‘man returned to his 
former custom. 

Ile was the first to have the title chief cadi over the whole 
of Egypt, bécause in his diploma it was stated that all. the 
provinces (of Egypt) were under his jurisdiction.” 

Muhammad ihn al-Nu‘man iba Mulammad ibn Manyte ibn 
Almmad ibn Hashab? al-MaghribT al-Kaireint the Tmimt, of the 
fourth century, born on the third of Safar 340 [A.IL.] in the 
































498) says: ad a? QUST Gladl ype Rud mde ooyy 
Spall Gly gle ylisl,. The place in which the visier gave 
aludience was divided by a grill into two parts, All who hed business 
‘with him assembled in the RLS: but he satin the makiawhich was 
soparated from the rest of the room by aheavy grille, This was, no 
doubt, done to protect his person from sudden attacks. See Ravasse, 
‘Bevai ur Chistore ef sur la typographic du Cairein the Mémoires... 
ae ta Mission Archéologiqua Francaise du Caire, vol. i, p. 

+On the functions of the JAE see Quatremére, 1 c., vol. ti, part 8, p 
111; Tha Khallikdo, vol. p. 867, ote 6, and Dozy, vol. typ. 108. 

Ms. Berlin 9819 adds fivelines of poetry by him on the authority 
of al-Musabbibt, part of which aro given by Ton Khallikin, Teadds 
Also that he died on Rajab 6th, 874 (A. H.] 

* Of course, the proper reading here is yam in place of yas. 
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Maghrib. He came to al-IKabira in company of his father with al- 
‘Mn‘izz, He represented his brother Alt ibn al-Nu‘min towards 
the end of the latter's ineumbency. After the death of his 
Drother, al-Aviz endowed him with full powers, [p. 244, 1] ona 
Friday, seven days from the end of Rajab 374, He received inves- 

. titure and domed the sword. On the same day he went to Misr 
ina palanquin,' resting upon a mule because of a sickness from 
which he was suffering. He entered the mosque, but was unable 
to sit down; so he returned to his dwelling. However, his son, 
‘Alil al-tAx, the children of his brothers, and a large atten- 
dance, remained seated in the mosque until, after the usual Friday 
prayers, the diploma was read out appointing him adi over the 
whole of Egypt, Alexandria, the two sacred places, and the prov- 
inces* of Syria. He was also clothed with the functions of lead- 
ing prayer, of assaying gold and silver, and of controlling weights 
and measutes, In his diploma both his father and his brother 
‘were mentioned with praise. ‘Then he sent his nephew al-Hasan 
ibn ‘All to the jimi‘ to sit there as judge and informed the 
lieutenants of the provinces* (of this). On Friday, Jumida 
1, 315, he betrothed his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to the danghter of. 
Jaubar, the ki‘id, in the majlis of (the caliph) al-‘Aziz, 
‘The gift to the bride's parents amounted to 3,000 dinars. ‘The 
‘two witnesses were Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah al-Utakt and 
‘Abdallah ibn Muhammad ibn Raji. al-‘Aziz made presents to 
the husband, and Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘min went away with a 
large and select assembly of his friends, His son ‘Abd al-‘Aniz 
was appointed his substitute, his nephew al-Husain ibn ‘AIT 
Deing removed. Al Musabbiht says that Muhammad ibn al- 
Nu‘min wasa good judge, well educated, [p. 245, 1] and learned 
in history. Al-Utaki,¢ in his history, says while al-Mu‘izz was 






































¥On the kubba or palauguin, see Ton Khallike, vol, Hi, p. 046, 
note 10, 

4 Syria was divided into five provinces (Lip), to wit: Damascus, 
Emesa, Kinnestin, Jordan, Palestine. See Lane, p. 470a, 

2 galyill LS. On the meaning of Khalifa (ieutenant), see the 
article of de Goeje referred to in Van Berchem, 1. .,p. 755. ALShirist 
(@l-Tanbih, p. IM) speaks of the Khalifa of a cadi. 

“Thave adopted the reading of Ms. 5888, and believe that the refor- 
rence is to Abi ‘Abd al-Rahmén Muhammad ibn “Abdallah al--Utakt, 
author of a Ta'rikh al-Maghariba; AL-Dhahabt, Mushtabih, p. 248. The 
title alone is mentioned in Tbn al-Faradl, Kitab ‘Ulamd al-Andalus 
(adrid 1891-2), p. 311. 
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still in the Maghrib he ordered the eadi of his land, al-Nu‘man 
ibn Muhammad, to make some silverastrotabes, (udvising him) to 
seat some trustworthy person near the workman, Al-Nutnt 
placed there his own son Muhammad. When the work was 
finished, he gave it to al-Mutizz, who asked him, * Whom sidst 
thou place by the side of the workmiay?” Te answered, My 
son Muhammad.” Upon this the caliph said, Te sh 

cadi of Egypt.” Mulammad ibn al-Nutman related : Whi 
+ al-Mu‘iza sew me—T was then quite a young fellow—he said to 
his son, ‘Here is thy eadi.’” _Al-Musibbilt relates 

mad ihn al-Nu'min during his term of office appoi 
assessors.” He says further: “Mubamanad in al-Niem 
‘very subtle in his judgments. A woman once came to him 
demanding her rights of her husband, which he refused to render 
toler. She then asked the cadi to put her husband under lock 
and key, which he ordered to be done. Looking at her, he 
found her to be comely’and in a gleeful mood. When her hus- 
hand went to the prison, the cadi ordered that she should be 
Jocked up with him, At this she was very angry ; but the 
ceadi said to her: ‘We have locked him up to satisfy your rights; 
we lock you up to satisfy his.’ When the woman found this 
out she withdrew the complaint, and ax she went a 























ted thirty 
mwas 





























I was afraid that she would have leisure for wrong-doing. 

He adds: The vizier ibn Killis was much opposed to the sous of 
al-Nu‘min in regard to their judgments. Tt happened that al- 
‘Hasan ibn al-Tfusain ibn ‘Alt ibn Yahya al-Dakki d [p. 
246, 1] his son to an orphan known by the name Bint al-Dibajt 
with the permission of Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘man.* One of the 
witnesses, Bakr ibn Ahmad al-Malikt, arose and charged that the 
contract was fraudulent, as the'girl was not of age. He was per- 
sistent in this statement, Ibn al-Nu‘man, however, decided “It 
has been proven by her own assertion that she is of age.” She was 
taken to the kasr and the affair was brought to al-‘Aziz, She 

















* Tsuppose that this is the meaning of de here, It might also sig- 
nity “he reconciled,” i. ¢., litigants, which was one of the functions of 


a-cadi 
# Wards in chancery could be married only with the permission of a 
judge. AL-Shiriat, 1 0., p. 19. 
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was examined and found not to be of age. ‘The eadi was there- 
fore asked to annul the marriage ; whereon the visier eited both 
cadi and witnesses before him and having swom them, said : 
“May his honor declare this marriage annulled and refuse to 
receive the testimony of these witnesses.” ‘The cadi did so, 
putting out effect. In it the statement was 
made that it had been proven to him that the gitl was uot of 
age, ‘The vizier disapproved of the witnesses as they had been 
gent in their conduct. ‘This happened towards the end of 
Tumida 1, 375. Ie (the vizier ?) commanded that the property 
‘of the young woman should be placed in chancery, though he 
Aedueted from it a quarter for her maintenanee, 

(On another oceasion,) it was reported to Muhammad ibn 
al-Nu‘min that a Christian had turned Mohammedan, that he 
had changed back again, though he had passed his 80th year. 
He was asked to reeant, but refused. His ease was reported to 
|-‘Azixz, who had him turned over to the chief of police. He 
then ordered the cadi to send him four witnesses who should 
induce him to repent. Should he so repent he was to have (from 
al-‘Azi) 100 dinirs ; but if he persisted, he was to be killed. 
He rejected Iskim and was killed, his body being east into the 
Nile.” 

A man of the Walad ‘Aki ibn Abi Talib* once cited before 
him his wife who had a daughter with her, of whom the man 
Aeclared he was not the father. Ybn al-Nu‘min tried to dis- 
suade him, but was unable to do so. [p. 247, 1] ‘The case was, 
Drought before al-‘Aziz, who commanded the cadi to have the 























+0n the treatment of apostates from Islim, as reccmmended by the 
various schools, see Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, vol. ii, p. 
215; Tornauw, 1. ¢., p. 208. Al-Hakim, of course, handled with great 
‘severity those who were enemies of the Alid pretensions. It is related 
that a Syrian once affirmed that he did not kmow who ‘All was. 
‘Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘mén did the bidding of his master, had the man 
imprisoned and then sent four notaries to question him. After that, he 
‘was brought before al-Hakim, who had his head cut off. See de Saoy, 
Les Druses, vol. i, p. COXCWIt, 

* ‘Ail was a cousin of the prophet. See al-Nawiwi, digs GUS 
eLyuSl ed. Wastenfeld, p. 426; Wistenfeld, Register zu den genealo- 
gischen Tabellen, p. 84; Sprenger, Mohammad, vol. i, p. 1405 al-Dha- 
Dhabi, al-Mfushtabih, p. 808. 
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Zé‘an* pronounced between them. ‘The eadi cited them in Dhu- 
L-Ka‘da 878 to the Jami‘ al-‘Atik; the witnesse 
warned the husband, who, however, insisted upon the Zi*dn.' 
So the eadi pronounced it between them and thus separated them 

Tis son ‘Aba al-‘Aziz was appointed judge in his place. Me 
presided on Mondays and ‘Thursdays. At the beginning of the 
year 381 he appointed many of the nobles his assessors 5 and in 
Safar 382 he appointed a man named Ja‘far in the jami‘ to 
deliver fetwas according to the Mecean rite. But the fakths 
of the jimi‘ rose up in tumult against him. When the eadi 
heard of this, he took some of them and sent three of them 
around (the city) riding upon camels. As the position of the ead, 
Abd al-‘Aziz, became more seoure, he ecased altogether to go to 
the jimi‘, holding court in his own dwelling place. No one 
spoke to him without addressing him as ‘Our lord”, 

Now when (the caliph) al-‘Aziz died, Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘- 
min remained in his house in al-KXahira, and had his son ‘Abd 
al-‘Anis preside at the court in Migr every Monday and ‘Phurs- 
day. Thn Zilak says : Thave never seen of any eadi in Egypt 
what Ihave seen of Muhammad ihn al-Nu‘min, nor have I 
heard the like of it in regard to any cadi in rik. He deserved 
this reputation, for he was learned, careful and cautious, distin- 
guished in bearing and in conduct, Abu ‘Abdallah al-Samar- 
Kandi says of him: 





came and he 
































"he Iida is the curse which the husband pronounces upon his wife 
‘it ho suspocts her of adultery, but bas not suflelent proof to substan- 
tiate his charge, ori the fourth of the necesay witneses is wanting. 
The formula that he uses is from the Koren, Sura xxiv, 4-9 abil Xi} 
MDE ype eS y! gale , upon which the whole ordinance is 
Sasea, ‘The'wite could-do the sume in regard to her husband. See the 
section GLAU Gl in al Shirt, Le, pp. 269 et seq; alSha'sink 
Kitab al Aiedn, i, 11; Kashfal-Ghumma,ih,80, A portion of the pas- 
sage in Bukbirl’s Sahih is translated by Goldziher in his Muhamme- 
Ganitohe Studien, vol. i, p. 285, ‘Seo, further, Torna, . cp. 219 
Querry, Droit Musulman, vol. , p. 92, and Snouck-Hurgronje in ZDMG., 
voli, p. 168. 

*'Tbn Khallikéin (vol. ii, p. 885) mentions the fact that in Jumida 1, 880 
(July-August 990) Muhammad appointed the celebrated astronomer ‘AIT 
ibn YOnus, the author of so-called Hakimite Tables, to act as ‘adl. 

* Csuppese that this was considered degrading for a man of position. 
Only the poor and the Bedouin ride on camels, 

‘Thu Kallikin has “Abd Allah ibn al-Hasan al-Ja‘faxfof Samarcand;* 
ha, alo, cites some more verses then ibn Hajar. 
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{p. 248, 1] He was unique in noble qualities, he was ustsions 
in honorable deeds and excellent. 

Uiis brilliancy gleamed and he pressed resolutely on, as gleams 
a polished sword. 

When he gave judgment rectitude was his companion, when he 
gave awards beneficence was his eolleaue.” 

When he ascended the pulpit he was a veritable Kuss, when he 
was present at gatherings he was a true Khalfl .* 
AL-Musabbiht says he wrote’ many verses, but th 
evidence much power. Among the best are : 
© thow who are like the full moon of heaven, when seven and 
five and two days have passed ;* 

0 thon who art by nature perfect in beauty, thou engrossest my 
heart and keepest my eye from sleep. 

Is there anything that ix desirable in thy month for me ? If not, 
I must go off with the sandals of ITunain.* 

Me adds : During his term of office he had a brutal fellow 
stoned who had committed adultery with an Alid woman, 
‘The man was stoned in the Sak al-Dawabb near to the mosque 
of Ibn Tolan in the year 392. But when increasing power 
‘came to him and his station became elevated, sickness: took hold 
of him—gout and festering sores. Tle was ill most of the time, 















y do not 





























Some readings in the Bs, aro undoubtedly wrong; Berlin 9810 omits 
te ines altogether. Inthe frst line of pouty, Parl 8808 has Rus , 


Ton Khall. x\SL&s for sLLAs. For xing, Ton Khall, bas Qasy 


In the second line for Lalyzat, Thm Khall, has Leys; inthe thinds 
Paris 5808 and Ibn Khall. O[Auully for Olpaully.“T have translated 
according to the emended text. 

* According tode Slane Ibn Khallikin, vo. ii, p. 678/4) the references 
here are to Kuss bishop of Najrin, and to al-Khalil ibn Abmad. Kuss 
‘was renovened for his eloquence, and the saying went: ye Glas! 


Usd (see Freytag, Proverbien, vol. iv, Index); Sprenger, Mohammad, 
Vol. i, p, 102; Sprenger, EI-Mas'adi’s.. . «Meadows of Gold,” i, ‘p. 188. 
ALKhalfl was the founder of the science of prosody among the Arabs 
(lagel, Die grammatischen Sehulen der araber, p. Bi). 

"Le, at the time of its fullness, 

+1. e, Can I expect any favour from thee? 
Aisappotnted. See the explanation in de Slane, lc. v0. it 
518, note 8, 
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so that his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz performed his judicial functions, 
‘Kept the registers in his father’s house and performed his other 
Auties. Barjawin,' in spite of his rank, visited him every ‘Thurs- 
day. Me was very well-mannered, of fine stature, stout, well 
ridden, well groomed and perfumed, wheth 
majlis or riding out. Whenever he had to make a gi 
mich and he gave quick} 
His death happened on Tuesday event 
while he was still in office, Al-Lki 
him in his house, 2 After 
wards his body was transferred to the cemetery. Te had been 
in office fourteen years six months and ten days, ‘There was 
found charged to him property to the amount of 35,000 4 
Delonging to orphans and others. ‘The governor,’ Barjawan, 
ordered all that was found to be seized, sending his secretary, 
Abial-‘Ali Fabd, a Christian, to seize this property, to give 
orders in regard to its sale, and to exact payment from the nota- 
ies in whose charge the property had been. He,who could 
show a written document of the eadi was allowed to remain in 
possession of what he had ; but he who could not show a writ. 
ten document of the cadi was fined,’ until half of the judg- 
ment waspaid up. ‘Then a settlement was made with the creditors 
at the rate of one-half. ‘The judge further ordered that in future 
no money belonging to orphans or to persons absent should be 
deposited with any notaries. He then set apart a ylace in the 
Zukaik al-Kanidil* where this money should be deposited, Four 
notaries were to put a seal upon it, and it was not to be opened 
except in the presence of all of them. For some time the matter 
remained in this fashion, Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘min, however, 
gave over to one of the notaries, ‘Abdallah ibn Almad ibn 
‘Muhammad al-Midadi, the money belonging to an orphan, and 
demanded a notarial document in regard to it. ‘The notary 


















gave 











far 4, [p. 249, 1] 
1 the prayers over 

























¥ On the eunuch Barjawiin, the regent for the young caliph al-Eakim, 
see ibn Khallikiin, vol. i, p. 258; Stanley Lane-Poole, History of Egupt, 
p12. 

+The term Slo acquired the meaning “governor " then it was 
used for any ruler. See Van Berchem, 2 e., pp. 208, 420, 

Read py for op im the toxt. 

“bn Dukmak, 1.¢,, p-18, mentions a Juolaai} SLs , butin Fustat. 
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refused, ‘Then Muhammad said: “He is not the one who ought. 
to write ont such a document.” It happened that al-Mididt 
died in the year 379, while holding many seh deposits. Yaxid 
ibn alSanadi, the secretary of had sent to him 
before his death [p. 250, 1] to get a receipt in regard to the 
he held, After his death, the greater part of this 
wax not found, So the eadi sold his house for 5,000 
rs and with this paid the deposits. 

Al-Lfusain ibn ‘AIT ibn al-Nw‘nin ibn Muhammad ibn Mangir 
ibn Ahmad ibn Hayyan (with wnpointed Aa, ya, silent wae 
with dionma, and at the end a niin), al-Maghibi al-Isma‘thi of 
the fourth century. He was born in Mahdtyya, two days before 
the end of Dhn-l-Ifijja 353. When quite young he came with 
his father to al-Kahira. He learnt a book on law by heart, and 
was so able as to hecome one of the imims of the Seveners.' His 
uncle, Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘min, appointed him judge in’the 
jimi‘. ‘Then he was deposed in favor of the former’s son, ‘Abd 
‘al-‘Aziz ibn Muhammad, When Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘man died, 
Egypt remained without a cadi for 19 days. ‘Then Barja 
invited him by the order of al-Hakim and made him cadi; plac- 
ing his cousin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘min over 
cases in appeal, ‘This occurred at the end of Safar or at the 
beginning of Rabi‘ I, 389. Al-Musabbiht gives the corrected 
date as Safar 23rd, He says: Barjawin clothed him with a 
sword and with white linen* garments, he put on him a mantle 
and gave him a turban—both of them gilded.* He caused him 






































Nit this translation is correct, it will be necessary to read X31 
Kseaull. On these “Seveners” see Macdonald, Development of 
Muslin Theology, p.42. Perhaps the correct reading is Rass! 

* Thave translated in this fashion because of the nate in Dozy, Dietion- 
naive des Noms des Vétoments, pp 190,18. ¥.alade pl. gible. But 





Regleiie may be the same as the more usual Ralaiie , of which de Gooje 
Glossary to Tabart, p. opxxrx) has collected a number of instances in 
‘the sense “ vestimenta consuta.” 


+ Road ere vy4atche. Tk seme that the turban worn By jie 
was thicker Ola that worn by ordinary Mbammadena. or tat 


reason, a juris Se sometimes called Real G, or bales alo 
Dory, Vétements,p. 8). The kare or wyLulabe (a vel) was origin- 
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to ride upon a mule! with two mules going before him, Before 
him were borne many fine garments. ‘The diploma, which created 
him head cadi in Migr, al-Kahira, Alexandria, Syria, [p. 251, 1] 
the two sacred places, the West and its provinices was read out 
while he remained standing. He was appointed leader in prayer* 
and controller of the markets.’ THe rode to the jami* and he 
refused to receive a company of notaries who had served his 
uncle to the number of fourteen. Al-Musabbil 

names, After a month's time he received them and installed 
al-Husain ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Pahir ax judge in Migr and Malik 
ibn Sa‘ al- n al-K He made his brother al-Nu‘man 
inspector of weights and measures.’ ‘This Jast one was also 
made cadi in Alexandria and Abad ibn Muhammad ibn ADT 





























ally worn only by the chief cadi, and became thus part of his investitare 
(bia, pp, 256, 279), AL Nuvwairi (quoted hy Quatremére, 2, vol. i, part 
1 pa) ags stint in peaking MAN Su, son of Baibars: hss 
gis WS ds GW Ly SLLLIL Ab, Glial! gle 
BLaall gals che W eyLlly . See turther’ citations sbia 
of. Sprenger, “Eine Skizze der Entwickelungagesch. des muslimischen 
Gesetzes,” in Zeitsohrift fir vergleichende Rechtswissenchaft, vol. X, 
p. 98. Evetis, Coptic Clurches, i, p. 120. ‘This peculiar headdress 
persisted down through Mameluke times, and is often referzed to. See 
the account of Barbafella, secretary of the Venetian Embassador in 
1808 in Patton, Blt, of the Egypt. Revol i, p. 02, and Joseph ibn Tao 
Sambar! Hebrew account (end of the aeventesnth century) in Net 
bauer, Mediacval Jewish Chronicles, i 15. 

"At a later time a apecial plebald mule was kept ia the royal stables 
for the use of the chief cadi, Seo alKalkashandt, 1c, p. 184; al 


Maxetat, al-xhitats che 3395, pays Maka yo xb pode 
7? J pe yplll Hes Gepasre pity eligt les alot 
WILY. 

*idLo pl. ede may also mean “gifts,” “donations.” See de Gosje 


in the glossary to his edition of Balidhutl, p. 108. “Controller of gifts 
sand donations ?” 
Tey amiss, 
‘tho correct reading is jLaeal} as in Ms, 6998. oLgell in tho other 
erent 








and 
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‘Awwim responsible for the pensions. He who had charge of the 
property of orphans' was also intrusted with the accounts. 

On Safar 3, 391, while he was sitting in the jamit of Mig 
expounding the law, the evening prayer was offered. It had 
just been commenced when a Maghriby from Andalusia came 
and attacked him, With the knife of a basket-maker he gave 
him two ents, in the face and on the head, The man was eaught, 
killed and hung up. From that day on al-[fusain was guarded 
by twenty armed men, Al-Musabbiht mentions this matter 
in his while diseussing the events of Muharram 2nd, 
‘The eadi waited until his wound was healed; then he went 
to al-Hikim, He received investiture, was carried upon a mule, 
while another was led before him. i 

‘This al-ITusain was wounded while performing a rak‘a [p. 252, 
“L] during the evening prayer. For this reason the guards were 
tomed to take their station back of him with drawn swords 
until he had finished ; then they said their prayers, Al-Musab- 
affirms that he was the first eadi to whom this Jiappened. 
Al-Hakim gave orders that double the salary, presents and appa~ 
nages* of his ‘uncle should be given to al-Husain, He made 
a condition, however, that al-Husain should not touch even a 
single dirhem of money belonging to the people. He put him 
in office, invested him with the sword, eansed him to ride on a 
mule, giving him the care of justice over his whole kingdom. 
‘He made him preacher and imim iu the chief mosques; * gave 
him the care of them and of other mosques; appointed him 
inspector of the mint, and of preaching, as well as chief reader 
and chief seribe at the evening levee. He was the first ‘Ubaidi 
cadi to be preacher. On account of his poor health the people 
imagined that he would not preside at court, and that the 
















































+ Read Lag¥l with Ms. 5898. 

+ LELEst either “apanages” (Quatremére, 2 ¢., ti, p. 200, oF “the 
revenues of his estate” (Dozy, vol. fi, p. 878). 

"The, money of orphans and the like, placed for safety in the diwin 
of the eadi, 

“If the correct reading here is, as Tsuppose, RealLl QaLus!t, the 
reference must be to the “cathedral mosques" (if such barbarous 
term be permitted), where the Friday prayers were said, ‘The older 
term was magi. In course of time, any mosque was called a jimi". 
See the learned notes of Van Berchem in his Corpus, pp. 178, 705, 
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appointment was really meant for the son of his uncle Mahan 
mad, ‘Abd al-‘Aviz, because his father had preceded him as 
judge and had instructed him during his lifetime, ‘Then 

Der of people made the complaint that there deposits 
belonging to them in the eadi’s Atwan.’ ‘The eadi cited his cousin 
Abi Al-‘Aziz, ibn Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘min, and wrote to his 
uncle Aba Tahir ibn al-Musnadi in regard to the matter, THe 
was told that his uncle had made free use of all this money, 
regarding itasaloan, ‘Their reply displeased him, and he made 
a further investigation, sending Fahd ilm Ibrahim the Christian, 
the secretary of Barjawéin, to examine into their accounts. So 
he took charge and investigated and compelled ‘Abd al-tAztz 
[p. 253, 1] to sell whatsoever his father had left. ‘Then he sold 
all that he had, realizing from this more than 7,000 dinars. 
‘The setretary, however, had caleulated the liability to be twice 
this sum, ‘The cadi, sitting in the Kast, called the creditors 
and paid them the sums owed. 

He then set apart in the Zukik al-Kanaatl a special place for 
‘the moneys deposited with the eadi and placed there five nota- 
ries to register whatsoever was brought there and attested. 
He was the first to set aside a separate place for the care of 
moneys intrusted to the cadi, Previous to this all such property 
had been intrusted to the eadi in person or to his assessor. Al- 
‘Husain attended to all affairs with harshness and severity.” 
He was the first one to have the title chief eadi in his patent ;* 
his father being the first of the Egyptian eadis to be addressed 
by such a title, Al-Hasan al-Maghtibi once brought a Jaw ease 
before him; but his tongue slipped while he was ‘addressing the 
cadi, This angered the cadi, who sent him to the prefect of 
police and he was punished in the presence of the eadi’s chamber- 
Jain with 1800 strokes. He was carried about the city in dis- 
grace and died upon that same day. His bier was brought out, 
most of the people of the city came to see it, and honored his 
grave, praying for him but cursing the one that had done him 
injury. The cadi repented of his deed—but his repentance was 
too late, 


SAI edye. Ct. Dozy, vol. i, p. 702 
+ alge fe. he inspired fear among people, 
+ Or “in his protocols.” 
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In Rajab 398 al-Hakim gave ‘Aba al-‘Aviz ibn Muhammad 
permission to try cases and to take testimony, though at the 
same time he confirmed al-Iusain in his positions. ‘Aba 
al‘Azix arranged that notaries should be present at his majlis, 
making the condition that they should not be present at the 
majlis of his cousin, Tn this manner the people were quite 
uncertain what to do, [p. 254, 1] If one party brought. a case 
before al-LIusain, his opponent would bring the ense before ‘Abd 
al-‘Aniz, When ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was present in the jimi', the 
place of al-Musain was quite deserted, so that'the matter was 
much talked about. Al-TIikim then wrote a diploma in his 
own hand to the effect that trial cases should be brought only 
before al-Husain, He ordered that no one should register 
judical decrees upon the authority of anyone else; and that if 
anyone sammoned a litigant who had already brought his case 
before al-[usain, no one else could take charge of it.’ This 
@iploma was read before the assembly." At this the cadi's 
heart rejoiced. Tis growing prominence aid not cease until he 
reached the highest point of glory ; so that he compelled the 
notaries to be present at his own house and in the jami‘, and 
whenever one of them absented himself he had him punished. 
It was his custom to have the contents of the documents he 
was to sign read in his presence before he added his own signa- 
ture. 

In spite of all this (harshness) he was very kind to men of 
learning. He used to reward them with flour and barley, ete., 
and would send them garments and other things. ‘This lasted 
{iki ordered him to be removed from office in Rama~ 
394. Ie knew nothing of this, remaining in his house, 
until someone ede and told him that his cousin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
had been made cadi. He refused to believe it until it was sub- 
stantiated. ‘Thereupon he shut his door and remained in his 
house. His fear waxed [p. 255, 1] until on Muharram 6, al- 









































+ For the meaning of Wal yee Y eee the instances cited by de 
Gooje in the glossary to Tabari, p. cpLxxxrx. 

+ SLs, de Goeje, sbia., p. epxe. 

* Que? Ten posible that the reading should be RSS dam ney! 
ie gS 1.0, he imposed a small fine 
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Hakim gave orders that he should be taken upon an axs in broad 
daylight and imprisoned; and at the beginning of the year 395 
he was beheaded together with Abt Tahir al-Maghiili and the 
muezin of the kagr, ‘The bodies of the three were then burned. 
near to the Bab al-Futal, One of the things that led al 
to disavow him wa 
police had beaten xo that he died, as related. previously 
Ibrahin thn al-Raktk,? in his history of North Af 
related the story of this al-Lusain and al-Hakim, Tle says (in 
the exact words): And a adi, Mfusain ibn 
‘Alt, and had him burr It is said that one of the 
reasons of his killing him was that al-Hakim had been very 
liberal to him;? but had made the condition that he should keep 
his hands off the people’s money. A certain man who had a 
grievance sent a paper to al-Iakim, in which he told him that 
‘when his father died he had Jeft him 20,000 dinars, and that it, 
had been placed in the Awan of the cadi Husain, He (the son) 
was living for some time upon this money. He had come 
one day and asked for some of it; but the cad told him that all 
that his father had lef was spent. Al-Ifakim summoned the 
cadi and showed him the complaint. ‘ Phe eadi answered just as 
the complainant had averted, adding that whatever had been 
left by the man’s father had been spent’ on the man’s living. 
AlHfikim at once ordered the books of the eadi dealing with 
this matter to be brought, When this was done, al-Hakim 
looked up the accounts of the man, and it turned ont that he 
had received only a little of the actual sum, Most of it was 
found to be still due him,’ Al-Takim enumerated to the eadi 
the high offices he had given him, the various gifts and honors, 
and his having made the condition that al-Husain should not 
touch’ the people’s money. He was afraid and terrified, and 
said, “Forgive me, and I shall do better.” Ho went away 
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"Abt Ishak Torabim ibm alKasim al Kat alRairaint alRakik alk 
Nadim (Brockelmann, i, 165, His To'rikh Rairudn is not mentioned 
by Brockelmana ; but iis oited by Nawal, Tdhist, Marat, Malas, 
Ton Khalatin, Hajt Khalifa, ete. See Carl H, Becker, Beindge zur 
Gesoh. Aeqyptens i, 9, ‘The present citation shows that Becker is right 
inplacing his death later than 989 A.H. (the date given by Brockelmana, 


OF, the expression: xls, aige SZ, 
"Reading with Ms, 688 aaa. 
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with the man and paid him what was owing in the presence 
of witnesses. But al-Iakim bore him a grudge and had him 
thrown into prison, ‘Then he was taken out upon an ass in 





broad daylight, the people looking on and following him until he 
ne to the loggia, where he was beheaded and his body burt. 

He held the office of cadi for five years, seven months and 
eleven days, Al-Mnsabbihi says that he onee pronomeed the 
isan between a drunken man and his wife in the 1-‘Atil, 
w ithout precedent under the ‘Wbaidites.  ‘Al-Lakim 
gave to the aforementioned cadi as a fief a house in the vicinity of 
the Khalij al-Iakimi.* When the Nile was high he went (in a 
boat) to this house; the notaries eame to him by land upon their 
donkeys. Then he rode from it to the Kagr and returned 5 after 
which he went to his dwelling-place in the Dar al-[am 

‘Abd al-‘Ani¢ ibn Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘man ibn Muhammad 
-Mangdv ib Ahmad ibn Wayyan al-Kairndni was an Ismi‘t- 
n of the fourth century. Te was born on the first of Rabié 1 
355, Tle was appointed eadi on Thursday, Ramadan 16, 394, 
and the revision of judgments was given in his power. Fe was 
invested in the ustal way, being earried upon a mule, while two 
other mules were led before him, and a trunk filled with garments 
was carried in front of him, He entered the’ jimi‘, a lange 
assembly being present. His diploma was read out from the 
pulpit. "This first act as judge was to dismiss all the notaries 
whom his uncle al-Hfusain had been accustomed to receive, with 
the exception of Sharaf ibn Muhammad al-Make?, whom he 
appointed to write down his decisions and his law eases. In 
his protocols the following was his title:* “The Chief eadi ‘Abd 
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ibn: 
























The Great Canal, variously called Khalij Migr, Khalij Amir al-Mu- 
minin, Khalij al-Hakimt, eto.; see al-Khitat ii, 198; Siylti, Husn, i, 
6; Ibn Tyas, Tw'rtkh Migr, p. 168, and de Sacy, Relation de l Egypte 
par Abd-Allalf, p. 419, note 11: 

The titles here given are of interest. He is called the “Cadi of ‘Abd 
All,” with reference to the Shi'ite pretensions of descent from ‘AIT 


who is the aU} 2), (Van Berchem, lc, p. 48). Mani is part of the 
caliphs mame: “MaogGr aba ‘AIL ‘The formula syle adil iho 


cept SLI gles, to whichis usually added yey) xSLisly 
(id. p. 25 etal) has a like reterence. When alJauhar’came to Fus- 
ffi, he ad the folowing words added at the end of the Khufba: “0 
my God! bless Muhammad the chosen, Ali the accepted, Fatima the 
pte, and al-Hasan and al-Husan, the two grandsons of the Apactle; 
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al‘Azia cadi of ‘Abdallah and of his representative Mangiir 
Abd ‘AIT the Imam al-Hakim, con r of the faithful—m 

God bless him and his pure fathers—over Al of al-Muizz, 
Migr, Alexandria, the ‘Two Holy Places, the districts of 8) 


al-Rabba, al-Rakka, the Maghrib, togethér with its pro 

















then whom thou hast freed from stain and thoroughly purified (.y2dT 


Iyaglas peygley uel pede xb adh. 0 my God! blow 
the pure Inims, ancestor of the Commander of the bliovers (fg 


aissell el abst ys HSM che dley).” Inthe interesting 
Sieot nila postr by one Secnces Se Joseph ha-KOhén (published 
by Julius 1. Greenstone in AJSL., January, 1906), the Fifimids are 
alo called DYN (ine . There are a number of such references 
to peculiar Muhammadan titles and expressions, e. g., 1. 8 ODT 
Sran= phew Lis 8 7D =_Le (in line 9 ODI covtains 
4 play upon the same word); & DID OWT=yyddlJts 11 py 
PONDS = yall peal: ONY TTT = Asya AUT plots 
220 DWNT 999 ENTS de dawl Ma BVI DIT WH 
RAN As 120 ppm pads us BNDIIMIBD WAH gels 
‘sLaall, Tn anotarial document written for the Chief Cadi sl-Kisim ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Aatz ibn al-Nu'mia (an account of which will be published in 
the JOR. for April, 1907) and referring to the rebuilding of one of 
the old synagogues in Cairo, the full title of al-Mustangir is given. Te is 


interesting to compare the extent of the caliph’s rule there mentioned 
‘with that to be found in the diploma of his cadi, He is described as : 


BEN, pLlly Ragrst Sola Rha cle yaierell pel 
sols Ro [letes] byl, le Radey gale tt] Bost 
eed xs [pun Ly] dey fe [Ul xs Le] Gptall 
yall, Sal IDL ee Gadspell. Inthe memoir mentioned 


‘above, I have given all necessary explanations. Ibn Zalak in his 


LalSLeasy pee pelt LS (Pa Ma 1817, p Ae 39: 138 


ta le ot pL II ae ge up abla LLY 
chal, pee eyley dodtl, dill gil Ryall Re SI 
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as well as whatsoever God has given into his power, and he has 
maile easy to be conquered by the Commander of the Faithful 
(in the countries of the East and West).”* 

And ‘Abd al-Aziz nominated to be his successor as judge 
‘Malik ibu Sa‘id al-Farik, and in [matters relating to] petitions 
Ibn Abi ‘Awwim, ‘The notaries whom he had not received 
bung around his door; so he sent to them [saying]: “Court 
duties have increased greatly upon me and I shall need your 
assistance in reeeiving testimony. Each one of you must 
attend to his business; and whenever I need one of you for tes- 
timony, I will make an appointment with him.” ‘Then they left 
him, [p. 268, 1] But on the 17th day of Dhul-Ka‘dahe had them 
come and made them take an oath that they had made no efforts 
to find employment as notaries under his uncle, that they had 
neither bribed him nor otherwise induced him to appoint them.* 
‘They took the oath in regard to this, and he received thei. 

Al-Hakim caused ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to mount the minbar with 
him upon Fridays and upon festive occasions, as had been the 
custom of his predecessors. His power in legal matters extended 
and his station became exalted. He took his seat in the jimi‘ 
and commenced to expound the work of his grandfather entitled 
“ The Basal Distinctions of the (Diferent] Schools of Lave.” 
During his occupancy al-Hikim made over to him the care of 
‘the Dar al-‘Ilm* which he had instituted. Al [namely] 




















Bal, Regs. AlKudET, lad Gyre GLE Paris Ms. 1490, 
fo. 1410) dGall BO ey . Gudea! Gly gf Las 
web reeKey Bie cyanny Yl: Las! gueblll pa! dle, 
oy Kabery Gey PLAN OWL gs pean Be LBL poe 


+ These words are added from Ms. 2152. ot 

*The Ms. reading al (orf, >#) lade ¥, dus, Y, seems impossible. 
Tougges the reading: sypih Yy Byty Y, , and linve translated accord: 
ingly. 

‘The Dar al-Tim, or ‘House of Science,” was founded in order to 
propagate Shi‘te teaching in Egypt. Al-Makrisi (Khitat i, 458) has a 
‘circumstantial account of its foundation drawn from al-Musabbihi, 
who is evidently the authority followed by Ibn Hajar. The Dar al- 
“Tim was opened on the 10th of the second Jumida 895 A.H. and 
was closed by Ibn ‘Abd al-Tabir al-Afdal ibn Amir alJuyfsh in the 
sixth century A-H. See, also, Ibu Khallikin, tr. de Slane, vol. i, p. xxix. 
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had built and arranged it, and had placed in it many seientific 
works, throwing it open to the Fakths, allowing them to sit in 
it doing whatsoever they pleased—copying, stndying or read- 
ing; after it had been furnished, the hangings placed upon the 
doors, and the necessary arrangements made for its attendants 
and for the servants in charge of the furniture. 

‘This ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was appointed to sit and to converse with 
al-Iiikim, ‘The eadi found it necessary to give his older som al- 
Kisim permission to participate in his Tegal funetions at the 
Jami‘, whore he sat to hear cases and to decide disyates. Pe 
ple were acenstomed to take cases from him to his father and 
from his father tohim. His younger son he ordered [p. 269, 1] to 
verify" the documents which people brought, and to render deci- 
sions in a court held in his own dwelling. Tn addition, al-[akim 
appointed him (‘Abd al-‘Aziz) to administer the estate of his 
cousin Husain ibn ‘AI ibn al-Nu‘min, after that one had been 
killed; s0 he took charge of all his property. He did the same 
with the estate of Abu Mangitr al-Jauzi, one of the prominent 
men of his reign. He preferred the cadi as prayer-leader over 
a number of his assistants; the custom having come into vogue 
that the caliph alone should lead them in prayer. He com- 
manded him to forbid men and women to promenade in the 
streets on the ‘Ashiini festival;* it being their (j. e, Alid) cus- 
tom to send out women and others who poured forth lamenta- 
tions, who wept for al-Husain, and who chanted dirges in the 
streets. The crowds were accustomed to stretch forth their 
hands to the goods of the merchants. ‘This having come to the 
ear of al-[akim, he commanded the eadi to forbid their going 
about in the streets and [to order] that they should only lament. 
‘ana chant in the open country.* 

Tt happened that: a certain’ Kutimt* owed a certain sum but 
refused to pay it. Tt having been in his possession during a bad 























1 0r to register.” 

* On the ‘Ashiird festival, seo the data which I have collected in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia s. v. 

Le. the space between Cairo and Jabal al-Mukattam, called in al- 
Makaiz's time “Tae Smaller Karata.” See al-Khitat, ii, p. 455. 

“+The Kutima were a Berber tribe. “Ubaid Allah, the founder of the 
Fatimid dynasty, was a Kutimi. See alIstakdhl, ed. de Gooje, p. 39, 
below. 
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year," he had appropriated it for himself. The ease eame to the 
attention of the eadi, who sent a messenger to the man; but [the 
messenger] was spurned. ‘The matter was then brought to the 
attention of al-Hikim, who ordered the Kutimi to be dragged 
before ‘the cadi in Fustit. ‘Then he was brought on foot to al- 
Kihira and compelled to give up that whieh was due. AL-HAki 
also] entrusted to the cadi the care of the mosques, th 
ling of the wakfs, the collection of the products [belonging to 
‘them] and the application of them [p. 260, 1] as he should think 
well. ‘This he did to the best of his ability, detailing for the 
purpose two tellers who should pass upon accounts. 

‘The caii betrothed his two sons to the daughters of the kaid 
Fadl ibn Salih. ‘The ceremony was held in the castle, the mar- 
riage contract being for four thousand dinars which al-Hakim 
accorded from the publie treasury. He bestowed upon them 
ready-maie robes of honor and sixteen double pieces of cloth. 
‘The two were carried upon saddled mules, similar ones being 
lea before them. 

‘The cadi was severe in his judgment; his authority was great, 
and he exercised authority over all the people of the kingdom. 
He gave orders that those notaries who should absent themselves 
in the morning up to the time of the majlis on Mondays and 
‘Thursdays should be muleted in a heavy fine. His delegate at 
court, Malik ibn Sa‘Td, asked him to appoint al-Khalfl ibn al- 
Khalil in his place, as something had happened to him prevent- 
ing him from riding or from going to court, ‘This request 
he granted; though this had not been permitted to any other, 
that a delegate should name his own substitute in the city. 

Al-Musabbibt relates in his history—when detailing the events 
of the year 397 [A.H.}the following circumstances, the gi 
of which is: ‘Alt ibn Sulaimin al-Munajjim,? one of the inti- 
‘mates of the commander-in-chief al-Hasan [p. 261, 1] ibn Jauhar, 
told him that the cadi was visiting al-Husain ibn Jauhar the 
kiid in his dwelling upon one of the Christian’s fast days. 
He found there Aba al-Hasan al-Rasi,* al-Munajjim and their 





























"The reading in the text is dificult. In lieu of it, T would suggest 
BE, rb Fas Sse LG. 

£00 the astrologer.” 

The reading of the name is not clear in the Mss.; but see al-Dhahabt, 
al-Tanbdih, p. 248 ; Kosegarten, Chrestomathie, p. 121. 
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attendants. A servant came in to say that Aba Ya‘kab al 
the physician, was at the door. He was invited to come in, the 
company being at table. ‘They made him weleome and a number 
of dishes were placed before him. ‘Then the table was cleared 
and drinks were brought, also the fruits and sents hetongingg 
thereto, ‘They fell to until they became drunk, ‘The eadi then 
wentaway'; while the ki'id and al-Rast fell asl Ya‘kab, 
the physician, remained in a portico which he had built in this 
place—the portico overlooked a large stretch of water" 

ing and enjoying himself until he wax overeome by div 
ness. ‘They then went out looking for his mule, ‘The mule of 
al-Rast was brought, but he refused to mount it, ‘The servants 
Degged him to return to his place uutil his own mule should be 
Drought. So he went back to where al-RasT was, and slept at 
his side. ‘Then one of the lackeys came and lifted the curtain, 
looking for the two, Hé saw al-Rast but did not see Aba 
‘Ya‘kitb; so he entered and searched for him; and [in the 
end] caught sight of the tail of his garment in the water, Ie 
called a lackey who knew how to swim; this one jumped ifto 
the water, and found Aba Ya‘kah with his garments rolled 
around his face-and sunk in the water, ‘The servants sent word 
tothe kiid, summoned the eadi, and waked up al-Rast. [p. 262, 1] 
‘The [whole] matter was most disagreeable to them, as they knew 
the consideration al-Ifikim had foral-Ya‘kib. ‘They hegged me 
to inform al-Hakim of what had happened. I went to him and 
told him that Abii Ya‘kab had gotten up during the night while 
na stupor, and had jumped into the river; and that when the 
lackey got to him he found hint caught in his clothing and 
drowned, This grieved al-Hakim, who appeared to be very 
much affected. He had the matter looked into. ‘The exact eir- 
cumstances were related to him, but he shook his head. 

‘The cadi, al-Rast and the Wid, however, had come to the 
castle on foot with fine turbans on their heads. Al-Hakim sum- 
moned them [to his presence]. ‘They swore and affirmed upon 
oath that they had had nothing to do with the whole affair. ‘The 
‘iid and the cadi called al-Rast to witness, and he testified to 
their innocence. Orders were then given that the body should 
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‘The description confirms Dozy's suggestion (ii. 41) that the 
‘was a “ portique ouvert.” 
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be prepared and buried. ‘This oceurred towanls the end of the 
year 397 [A.H.]. 

On Thursday, the middle of Rajab 398, the report was spread 
abroad that ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, the eadi, had been deposed and that 
his successor, Malik ibn Sa‘ta, had been confirmed. When the 
morning came, he did not go to the court until near midday. 
‘Then he did go; held court, led the mid-day prayers and went 
off all alone, without chamberlain or footman, until he came 6 
his dwelling place. As the day commenced to decline, certain 
people went aronnd to all the chief men telling them to collect, 
in the eastie on the morrow. [p. 268, 1] So they all assembled 
before Malik ibn Sa‘id, who was invested with the various fune- 
tions with which ‘Abd al-‘Aziz had been invested—whose term 
of office had [thus] lasted three years, nine months and twenty- 
eight days. 

‘Al-Musabbiht says: ‘Abd al-‘Aziz dismissed from office 
thirteen persons while he sat as appeal judge, and two during 
his cadiship. After his deposition, ‘Abd al-tAziz was in the 
habit of going to the castle alone, though constantly expecting 
to be killed. On the 13th of the second Jumida, 399 [A.IL.], 
the ka'id Husain ibn Jauhar and the cadi went out riding 
according to their custom, and they came back without any 
incident having occurred.* Then [al-Hakim] sent for them; 
and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz going first, was clapped into prison. His 
servant returned home [alone] with his mule; whereupon the 
Kid and his son hid themselves. But the door of their house 
was broken in and al-Hikim gave stringent orders that they 
should be brought. This being found impossible, al-Hakim 
gave word that ‘Abd al-‘Aziz should be released, who returned 
to his dwelling place. ‘The people were already making prepa- 
rations for his funeral, but he quieted them. The shop-keepers 
hhad also closed their booths; these he ordered to be opened 
again. After three days, the ki'id went to al-Hakim unmo- 
lested. Splendid robes were presented to him and to ‘Abd al- 
‘Axin; before them many garments being carried. ‘They were 
Jed [in state] upon two horses, many horsemen preceding them. 
‘Then al-Hakim gave back to ‘Abd al-‘Azis the hearing of appeal 
cases. His certificate was read out; he was clothed with 




















*ULuss 5 or “having greeted” (al-Hakim.} 
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ready-made garments [p. 264, 1] and with the tailasin, He was 
Jed riding upon a mules before him was another and in front of 
him was carried a chest full of garments. He was [thus] eon- 
firmed! on Safar th, 400 [AHL] ‘The revenues of a fief were 
given to him, and upon the door of his Awelling-place a plaque 
was put with the name of the diwin, On the last di 
Ramadan the eadi’s sons married the daughters of the ki 
whom they had been betrothed. 

Jn the latter part of Muharram 401 [AIL] the eadi and the 
Ka'id became suspicious of perfidy on the part of al-LHakint 
towards them; and on Safar the th the eadi, the commander- 
in-chief Husain, their followers and their friends took to flight, 
carrying with them much of their wealth, and went in the 
direction of Dujwa.* When al-Hikim heard of this, he put 

_ seals on their dwellings and ordered Malik ibn Sa‘td al-Farikt 
to ride to the dwellings of the cadi and of al-Iustin, to sei 
whatever he might find there and to carry it off. ‘The cadi and 
the kiid kept in hiding until Mubarram the 6th, 401 (A.HL] 
when they appeared, a safe-conduet having been written for 
them. They remained at their posts until Friday, the 12th of 
Tumada, on which day they were present at their posts and then 
returned. At once al-[ikim sent to them and they came back; 
whereupon a band of Turks killed both in the vestibule, ‘The 
seal was at once put [p. 265, 1] on their dwellings, their houses 
were immediately surrounded, and they passed away unavenged. 
‘Many of their followers were seized and fined. 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz was learned in the canon-law of the Imam 
rite, as his whole family had been, especially his grandfather. 
‘The Sheikh ‘Imad al-Din ibn al-Kathir’ attributed to him the 
authorship of a work entitled Al-Balagh al-Akbar wal-Namis 
al-A‘zam dealing with the principles of religion. But in this 
he was mistaken; for it was a work composed by his father giv- 


"Reading, “italy 

* Dajwa or Dijwa, six parasangs from Fustlt, Yakdt, i, 555, i the 
Sharkiyya province, This can hardly be the present .gye-0, marked 
in the Egyptian Postal Guide (Maslabat al-Busta, Cairo 1906, p. 268) as 
being in the Kalydbiyya province. 

* Bom 1901, died 1979. The reference may be to his large historical 
work, Al-Bidaya toal-Nihdya, Brockelmann, ii, 49. 
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ing the ideas of al-Nu‘min, that one’s father. Ibn Kathir says 
that the cadi Abi Bakr al-Bakilini* wrote a refutation of this 
work, Ibn Kathir.adds “Tt contains heterodox ideas, the like 
of which Iblis himself would not have conceived.” Such were 
his words. 

Kasim ibu Abd al-‘Azis ibn Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘nan al-Ma- 
ghribT belonging to the Imimf sect, of the fifth century. He 
was called Abi Muhammad, and was put in office after Ibn 
AAbI al-‘Avrwiimn* on Sunday, the 4th of the first Jumada, in the 
year 418. His diploma was published in the kasr and in the 
jimi‘ of Pustat. He received the title Kadi al-Kndit, Thikat al- 
Daula, Amin al-A’imma, Sharaf al-Ahkim, Jalil al-Islam.‘ He 
exercised his functions until he was deposed on Sunday the 25th 
of Rajab in the year 419, he having lasted for one year, two 
months and some days. ‘This was his first tenure of office. In 
his place was appointed ‘Abd al-Hakim ibn Sa‘ja ibn Malik 
al-Firiki, On the th of Dhnl-ka‘da, in the year 427, Kasim 
was re-appointed to office, presided over civil [p. 266, 1] and 
‘eriminal eases, and (also) over the preaching. In this period of 
office al-Kuda‘T was appointed and became his locum tenens in 
this, his second period. Kasim was not praised for his con- 
Auet, althotigh his term of office lasted for a long time, until he 





























"AO Baler Muhammad iba al-Tayyib fbo Mobamsad iba Ja‘far thn 
1-Kihim al-HAildof, died 1018. See Tbn Khalfkis, tr. de Slane, i. 
OTL. Perhaps the work referred to is his Kashf Asrdr al-Bafiniyya. 
mentioned by Haji Khalifa, v, 199. 

*Le., Abi al-‘Abbds Abmad ibn Mubammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn AbT 
“Aww. 

*AL-Musabbih, in treating of the year 415, mentions the fact that al- 
‘Tahir had al-isim ascend the minbar with him. He is here called only 
“Chief Preacher.” Becker, Beitrige, i, 72, 4. 

“The synagogue document above referred to (of the year 420 A.TL) 
gives his title as follows: yaal Sed! cold, sLaall gels LYye - 


taba, GEE 9d WLI We KI Ge RIT 
Leal pel Alas pol pozall Que gpl ALSiDDET (rl. p. 208) 
says of our cadi: Ryd! RA5, Sled! colo, sLaal pele UH), 
SOT Spy bet paely 
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second term having 





was deposed in al-Mubarram 441; th 








endured thirteen years, one month and four days.’ ‘The verses 
in which both he and Ibn ‘Abd al-Lakim al-Farikt were ridi- 
cealed have already been cited.” 

Abt al-Kasim ibn Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘nin is the same as 





Ton ‘Abd al-‘Aziz previously mentioned, 


AN ADDITIONAL NOTE AND SOME CORRECTIONS. 





P. 2%, am not quite correct in saying that the history of the Egyp- 
tian cadis was first written by al-KindI. Professor Torrey calls my 
attention to the fact that this was done before him by Abl al-Kasim 
‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (died 257 A.H.). This was not 
apparent from any of the reference hooks; but see now Torrey, “The 
Muhammedan Conquest of Egypt and North Africa,” in Bibliewl and 
Semitic Studies (Yale Bicentennial Pablications), N. Y. 1901, p. 270: 
“Appended to the history proper is a collection of brief biographies of 
the gajlis of Egypt, from the Conquest down nearly to the author's ow 
time.” Tt forms the sixth of the seven parts of the Futith Migr, Ax 
stops at the year 246 AHL, it is evident that al-KindI lias based his 
treatise upon these notes of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, I purpose to edit 
al-Kindi’s account of the eadis, 








P.200,note dread Ravaisse, P25, Sead gery, 
P. 20, 8 rend ley Pn, read him. 
24, tread Ll P28, Bread hays 
P28, Lread ys, 250, 8 read xalevial 
A read as , I. 
P. 242, dread ony, P.251, dread weld. 





P. 254, 5, read (BAe. 
204, 10 end fe 3, 


P, 256, 16 read fail} 


+ Al-Makriat (al-Khifaf, vol. i, p. 856) says that he held office for four- 
teon years ; but this-is probably not meant to be absolutely exact, 
"In some other biography of this same work, 




















Supplement to the Old-Babylonian Vocabularies —By R. J 
‘Lav, Ph.D., Columbia University, New York City. 


In 1896 Columbia University in New York City caine into 
possession of 455 Babylonian clay-tablets, 268 of which are a 
part of the so-called Telloh tablets, discovered by Ernst de 
Sarzee in 1894-1895. They can be assigned to the fourth 
dynasty of Ur (2750-2550 B.C.), both becanse of the given 
dates and for paleographic reasons; thongh a number of the 
tablets contain only the day and month, else no date at all. 

While copying, transcribing and translating these inscriptions 
I met with some expressions which, I believe, have not yet been 
translated, And when T later compared the ‘Sign-List and 
Glossary? of my book, Ancient Babylonian Temple Record 
(soon to appeat), with George A. Reissner’s Tempelurkunden, 
I found that the Columbia University Collection contained 
words and phrases which hare been left untranslated by other 
authors, or which do not occur on any tablets so far published. 

T herewith offer the following list as a supplement to the 
existing vocabularies: - F 


AD.E (te Te, ), father af the house; & e, 
ALTIR (FE), olan which grens inv the 
octal 328 Sues 
BA (ev jJRTIE), “a prarcelf a firld)’ 
Bab (W254) = cribs, gebeyend, bein ences) un 
SEBAL.Bi(OFREL) oncestof grate ¥ 
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BAUiKy A (ET HF), ‘semvene srmplayed. ait a/ 
vite rehicel Ah -clally bane rede), 
pir vinié (sme), Sadoed, scrpolus’ 
Dux PiniK GA igi -+ounu (Ie isabel far) 
Aesth gin fits abit (p+ Sibu quite 
colored, bibaition pots foramh. 
Dune Bamis GEER), “slaughtne? 
BRIM Ku.tth BAL.KUA Aare 
‘Kiced. slave employed. at the, reite mhal, 
rie Sa Kin (48 BES) ‘slave (sin) eho 
cits (ssa) gen (Si 
EMH DA (P< BY, female assistant” 
GENE YAR.YAR (BOGH)Lrmale cook? s 
aS GiR.DU (AGEL) something made ¢ 
averd (GiS)onmhih le place U rmagiay 
thefoot (Gir Sp) i, footstool? 
go Kan ORT), ‘eanetaherref the ferel? 
KA (XY beget partial payment 
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EOIRKA TLE ET) ~ Leper arbil, 
‘the last partial payrrint? 
Si. KA (Pr LET) = Lecpurtiv amabitey 
we postal prayrent im pall.’ 

KA 80.048 (PTET PR), “offical ovhe difed 
(AB <naiii) nrith his hand (50 fils) 
the Ka muasunty fk, ag ain measirhe, 

MAA Si(@).Ga (SELF Le =, _eliepussanal, ‘ad 

ful ship, sarge 

MA @isni (BHP) x cargeef cecarne, oil) 

MA GUR KU. BABBAR TUR CREP ED), 

“asmall bergue of slew i ariernamert 

Maw DuB.BA (TPE), LowselorLempele) alist? 
sae, Lat of ampleyeer” 

ru. ..8u (4. J) sadd., not dewilafoed 

from ana Suu, sas has bear sipepeoced, fost 
frm ata ie (0 Saari, Su =r), 
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PHS, nun (BRS) asi ccnnschey lope of dalt- 
protic branches vith ithair dale (fuscty 
8A NiG.GA (ET ERE), etal prosseesion’. 
Si wi.iB vin Sip.ad (AU p>} Sse SDR) 
‘settlement af anol accent? 
5A6) $i TRE adaledarahe oflring, gif 
Si+Gar Ag DB (PE ARERISET ) ‘shllficl 
persons (Pitmaumnenanus) engaged in (Aa= 
Afatiu) the work SieGar). 
TURP RA (REPL )acety ring peat dle! 
UD.MA.A 4@ i=. HF = Lelio, ‘tnry the seeend, 
aru (S27) abe, ‘eomyoany, bam, fry sites 
\coty, arvhab tants of ax city’, of. Hcbrenr 
box and Crate jai. 





Abél ODN) in the Bible—By R. J. Lav, Ph.D. Columbia 
University, New York 





Siegfried and Stade (Hebraisches Handworterbuch, p. 5°) 

translate this word ‘grassy plain, pasturage (Aue, Trift)? 

others have suggested that it should be read [2N. 
It ucither means ‘grassy plain,’ nor must it be changed to 

IBN for the following reasons: 

1. Onsuch an 93N the Israelites had placed the ‘ Ark of Jahve’ 


(1Sam. 6, 18: “7 [PNAS OY TST TW AZT DIN). 
IE this 23x had been a ‘ grassy plain,’ the text would read 
MID APS WH, instead of TOY sM3T Wie 
therefore have been an object higher than the ground itself. 
According to verses 14 and 15 it was an TT2IT3IIN. ‘a 
large stone,’ which still stood in the field of Jehoshua 
(v. 18, last clause) in the time of the writer of the book of 
Samuel. 
2. Other passages in which 3% occurs seem to prove that these 
stones were placed in certain localities 
) to commemorate well-known events of the past: 
+ a) the DWYD IBN, ‘the BN of the Egyptians,” 
where ‘the Israclites (called here Egyptians) 
mourned for Joseph; of. Gen. 50, 11. 

B) the AZIMD IA. ‘the PIY of the dance," which 
hhad been placed in memory of a certain ‘ great 
rejoicing’ of the people; Judges 7, 22; 1 Kings 
14, 12; 19, 16. 

y) the MDYO MD TW. ‘the IBY at Both Mas. 
chahj’ 1 Kings 15, 20; 2 Kings 15, 20; 2 Sam. 
20, 14, 15. 

b) to mark possession; with a signification similar to that 
of the Assyrian kudurru, “boundary-stone.” 

a) DID DON. ‘the TIN of (at) the water(s)? 2 
Chron. 16, 14. 








it must 
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B) DMT DAN, ‘the IBY of (at) the locust-trees;? 
Nu, 33, 49. 

7) DIDID IBN, ‘the IBY of (at) the vine-y: 
Tudg. 11, 33. 

‘Chis DDN stone was not merely a boundary stone, but one 
that marked ‘possession.’ ‘The faci that tte word occurs only 
in the singular goes far to prove, that 
1, only one stone was placed on the land, at the waters, in the 

grove of lotust-trees, or in the vineyards, mentioned above 
2. that most likely it was larger than a common boundary-stone, 
but lower than the cart on which the ‘ark? was moved. 
3. A further proof for this assertion can be adduced from 
the Assyrian alu, ilu: 

a) Nebuchadnezzar styles himself (VR. 55, 5): “ndsir 
Kudurréti, mukinu ablé, ‘ protector of the boundary- 
stones, and establisher of the «bié (stones).’ Accord 
ing to this passage the Audurru was different. from 
the abl. 

b) Nabopalassar says (OBI. I, col. Il, 28-31: "DIM. 
GAL. HB ittutium (= ike 
ter-builders determined the ilé.? Here ilé must 
mean not merely the boundaries, but rather the ertent 
of the boundaries in either direction, that is they 
determined where the iblé-stones should be placed, 
which marked the extent of the bounduries. * 

According to these two passages the Assyrians made use of 
more than one ablu or ilu, which were not the sume as the 
Judurré, for the words occur only in the plural, ‘The Hebrew 
‘SBN occurs only in the singular, and was placed 1) to commem- 
orate a certain event; or 2) to signify possession. 





ase 





























The Pita in Hebrew. —By Lous B. Wourexsox, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 


In the Semitic Inhguages the great majority of words are 
derived from triconsonantal roots. There are a number of 
pluriconsonantal roots," ¢. g., QOD (impf. Qal with suffix Ps. 
80, 14), ‘eat off” YWDY ‘frog’; Arab. da, gam‘al ‘sprout; 
be chief’; Syr. 2745 ‘hasten’; Eth. 0704 ‘anbasd (yoni 
‘anbas from yass) ‘lion,? ete.; but these are in nearly all cases 
derived from triconsonantal roots in various ways." According 
to some authorities all triconsonantal roots are in their turn 
derived from biconsonantal roots." The biconsonantal roots, 
however, they regard as altogether prehistoric, and all words in 
the historic stages of the languages are looked upon as derived 
from triconsonantal stems. The shorter biconsonantal form of 
the verbs "Y") and J") are thus considered t6 be the result 
of elision and contraction of triconsonantal ones. 








The number of pluriconsonantal roots in Hebrew is small; in Syriac 
‘he number is larger, while in Arabic and especially in Ethiopic they are 
relatively numerous. 

* For the ways in which these formations are developed cf. Gesenius- 
Kautesch”, §80, p. q.; Dillmann, eth, Gram.*, Leipzig, 1800, $§71-78, 
71, 18; Naldeke, Syr. Gram.*, Leipzig, 1898, § 180; and the special treat- 
ses of F. G. Schwartzlose, De Linguae Arabieae Verborum Pluritittero- 
‘rum Derivatione, Berolint, 854; Stade, Ucber den Urepring der Mfehr- 
Iautigen Thatworter der Ge'ezsprache, Leipzig, 1871 ; Martin Hartmann, 
Die Plurititeralbildung in Semitischen Sprachen, Halle, 1875 (only the 
Erster Theil; Bildungen durch wiederholung des letzten Radicales am 
‘Schluss und des ersten nach dem zweiten.has appeared) ; Sigmund 
Fraenkel, Beitrdige zur Erklarung der Mehriautigen Bildungen im ara- 
dischen, Leiden, 1878. 

Of. Ed. Konig, Lehrgebaude der Hebr. Sprache, Leipzig, 1881, 1895, 
IL, $119, 8), e)(p. 870 #2); and contrast Gesenins-Kautesch*, p. 99, n. 1. 
Tt is most likely that originally all roots were not bicousonantal, but that 
there were also triconsonantal ones; ef. Delitzsch, Studien aber Indo 
germanisch-Semitiache Wurzelverwandtschaft, Leipzig, 1878, p. 70. 

+ Verbs 9)"} is used as a convenient symbol meaning verbs mediae u, 
mediae i, foliowing Kénig, who uses also "YD similarly. 
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This view of these verbs is that of the national Arabie gram- 
marians, and it is supported by the many secondarily regular 
forms in their language. In Hebrew, however, which is in some 
respects more primitive than Arabie,' the conditions are differ- 
ent, and the earliest Hebrew grammarians and lexicographers of 
the Middle Ages did not hold this view. ‘They believed that in 
Hebrew there are biconsonantal® and even unieonsonantal roots 
in the ease of certain weak roots like 193%, ete. ‘The expla 
tion that the shorter forms of the verbs ‘3% and Jy are con: 
tractions, is based on the Arabic view, and Was first Introduced 
in Hebrew by the grammarian and lexicographer [uyyit,* liv 
ing at Cordova, Spain, in the latter half of the 10th century and 
early part of the 11th, who spoke and wrote Arabie, and applied 
to Hebrew the principles of the Arabic language and the meth- 
ods of the Arabic grammarians. His view of these verbs pre- 
vailed until the last century, and is held even at the present 
time by such a prominent. grammarian as Hd. Konig," as well as 
by others of less note. 






























* Cf, Gesenine-Kautaseh, § 
“ive Ben Oy Uns erangeait er Git? laos peg 
the lexicon of Menahem ben Sarl we find the root N/3 treated under 
‘the biconsonantal heading NY; MY and FAW both under Ay; FD, 
PRD» and oD) under 2; showing that the ultimate root of many s0- 
called weak roots was considered Diconsonantal. Seo the edition of 
Menabem’s Lexicon by Hersebell Filipowsky, Antiquissinum Linguae 
Hebraicae et Chaldaieae Lexicon... A Menahem ben Saruk . 
Londini et Edinburgi MDCCCLIY, pp. (168), (171), (144), and of. J. 
First, Zur Geschiohle der Hebrdischen Levicographie, the Introduction 
‘to his Hebritisches u. Chald. Handwirterbuch, Leipzig, 1868 (2d ed.), 














* Of, the Lexicon of Menahem, p. (108P, under 5 for 7193 et also p. 
[198], and [127}* for other examples of uniconsonantal roots ({ roof of 
AY, Drotof AD 

“Bis views on this subjeet are expounded in the two treatises called 
the Kitab al Af-al dawat Hurdf al-Lin, and the Kitab al-'af-dl dawat 
‘al-Mithiajn; see the edition by Morris Jastrow, Jr., published under the 
title “The Weak and Geminate Verbs in Hebrew, by... . Hayyuj,” 
‘Leide, 1897, Preface, p. xi, and of. Flt, 2. ¢., p. xxiv, 

"See his Lehrgebdude, I, §84 (p. 8207), where the verbs Jy" are 
treated under the heading of Contracted Verbs. Of. also Vorned2 VII, 
‘and pp. 479-81 with pp. 451-58. Of course the question of the ultima 
origin of these shorter verbs is not affeoted by this opinion, Thus both 
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However, beginning with J. Farst' and Ewald,’ there has been 
a constantly growing number of scholars who have regarded the 
‘verbs "1" and J" not as contractions of triconsonantal forms, 
but as developments of biconsonantal roots which were not 
expanded to the triconsonantal forms as in other eases. Thus 
Noldeke,? Bottcher,* A. Maller," Stade,* deLagarde,’ Friederich 
Delitzsch,* Zimmern, Kautzsch,"* Wellhausen,” and others have 


‘Konig (cf. p. 808, n. 9), and Mayer Lambert, who believes that the verbs 
dy"y and Y"y are contractions of triconsonantal forms (cf. his article 
‘La TrliteGrlité des Racines Y'y) et "¥7," in Revue des Etudes Juives 
[REV], Tome xxxv, 1897, p. 20821), that these verbs ("9 and 
(YY a5 well as all other triconsonantal verbs are derived from original 
icdnsonantal roots. Cf. Mayer Lambert's paper in Semitic Studies 
in Honor of Alex. Kohut, Berl, 1891, p. 854-82, but contrast Gesenius- 
Kantzach™, p.99,n.1 |. 

1 OL. Lehrgebdude der aramaischen Idiome, Leipzig, 1885, $§ 91 (p. 81, 
4158 (p. 158). As far as I can find, no credit has been given Flrst for 
postulating the theory that the verbs *Y3) and J)”y) are biconsonan- 
tals, as his name is omitted in everything on this subject which I have 
seen, Ewald and Bottcher being the first scholars mentioned as holding 
this view. : 

3. Lehrbuch der Hebraisohen Sprachet, Gottingen, 1870, $112, 18. 

+ Ina review of Olshausen's grammar in Benfey's Orient u. Oceident, 
I, 1862, p. 7008; ef. Mandaische Gram., Halle, 1875, §81, and Beitrige 
zu semit. Sprachwissenschaft (BusS.], Strassburg, 1904, p. 48. 

+ Lehrbuch, 1866-88, $$ 1116 £5 12TE. 

‘In ZDMG. 33, 1879, pp. 698-700. 

« Hebr. Gram., 1818, pp. 109 ff, 188 

+ Ot. Orientatia, I, Géttingen, 185, p. 6; Ubersioht, Gottingen, 1880, 
pp. 26, 27. 

* aseyrian Gram., Berlin, 1889, $61, 1); $115. 

+ Vergl. Gram. d. semit. Sprachen, Berlin, 1898, $50, €.; §51b, ©. 

% Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gram.” $§61, 72. 

1 Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, VI, Berlin, 1899, p. 250-255. ‘This article 
‘Wellbausen says he wrote to explain especially the impf’s. of the s0- 
called verbs *"Y), & 9 YY", p13. De Lagarde, however, had pre- 
viously stated that these verbs were biconsonantal just as the verbs 
called 37. Tn 1880 im his Orientalia I, p. 8, he says: ‘die warzeln 
yy und Ay halts ich garnicht fir dreiconsonantig, sondera—seit jaren 
‘habe ich dies éffentlich gelehrt—tir zweiconsonantig,” and in his Uber- 
sicht, p. 28, 21: “Ich glaube, dass es zweikonsonantige Wurzeln mit 
‘urspriinglich langem Vokale gibt: 4L5 mit pps [....]. Ich fago jetzt 
ea dass ich 7p ity parallel sete, te" Apparenty no notion 


hhas been taken of these statements. Wellhausen does not refer to 
Vou. xxv. at 
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considered these verbs as biconsonantal. It is A. Maller, Stade, 
and Wellhausen especially, who have most consistently carried 
out the biconsonantal explanation. 

According to their explanation, these verbs are derived from 
original biconsonantal roots with a short characteristic vowel 
between, the ‘two radicals, corresponding to the characteristic 
vowel hetween the 24 and 3d radicals of triconsonantal verbs, 
Under the infinence of the prevailing triconsonantal types, the 
biconsonantal forms ‘of the verbs YY and Y"Y were usually 
amplified: the former, by lengthening the short characteristic 
vowel between the two radicals," e. g., in Dip’ the @ is from 








Lagarde, nor does Neldeke in the reprint of his paper Die Verba “9 im 
Hébrdischen in BusS., p. 94 ff., although Lagarde refers (Uebers., p. 20 
below) to Néldoke's article (Gist published ZDMG. 37, 1889, p. 5251f.), 
‘and ‘Noldeke accepts the explanation of Wellhausen (BzsS.. p. 40). 
Lagarde's explanation, however, is based on the assumption that the 
verbs *Y"3) had an originally long vowel between the two radicals (cf. 
above). This same view is held by Ewald, Delitzsch, and Zimmern (cf. 
1T. ¢2.). Wellhausen, on the contrary, correctly explains these verbs as 
derived from biconsonantal roots with an originally ehort characteristic 
‘vowel, so that the fin Q¥¥y? is lengthened (under the influence of the 
longer, predominant tricomsonantal forms) from f, just as the @ in YD? 
is from @, and the 6 for 4 in NY{5) from 4. 

"This lengthening takes place usually in forms in which the charac- 
teristic vowel stood originally in an open syllable, e. g., Arabic gl_3, 
AALS, IpiLs, ete, trom original ama, aint, md ; Syriae <5, 
Bch, ated, ote. But in Hebrew this lengthening aid not take place in 
‘the corresponding forme of the Qal perf, D2. TID;2 (1D. wD). ete., 
being for gam, &md (mét, bds), with tone-long vowels, and so really: 
aqme), gama (ait, bis), ete., with heightening (not lengthening) in the 
‘tone. The forms of the Qai act. part:are the same as thove of the 8d 
mase. sing. perf, hence gdm, mét, b6%, although the vowels are 
unchangeable. Of. F. R. Blake in JAOS. vol. xxii, 1901, p. 51, n.8 
Wellhausen, Skizzen u. Vorarb. VI, p. 252; and contrast Gesenius- 
Kautasch", $72 g. 3 

‘Taboth Hebrew and Arabio an originally short characteristic vowel was 
retained without lengthening when it occurred in a closed syllable. 
‘Thusin the jussive and apocopated forms the original short vowel was not 
lengthened because in a form expressing a command or the like it was 


desirable to have as short a form as possible, ©. g., Dp'=idgim with 
later tone-long 6 from fagiim, Op") = yaifagm in which the original d 
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an otiginal a, in 9*3' the 7 is from an original i, and in N{3' the 
@ is for a from d; the latter by doubling (not repeating) the 
second radical, e. g., (13D from an original eddat, ete., the 
doubling being secondarily omitted in Hebrew in forms in which 
the final vowels are dropped, e. g., 3D for sab, cf. Arabic 


jpforva, ee. 





appears as 3, 5}'==agél with tone-long @ from jagil, etc.; Arabic Juiz 
aati, a3 air, dye jazil, ete. Also in forms having an afformative 
Deginzing with a consonant, the characteristic vowel, ocourring in a 
closed syllable with a second consonant immediately following the 
final radical, was not lengthened, no doubt on account of the firmness 
resulting from the juxtaposition of two consonants without intervening 
vowel, ©. g Arabic cas3 giimta, ois Dinta; Hebrew FID» AU‘ 
(with 6 heightened from in the tone): impt. pis fagiilua, «yrs 
jastena, gJy2 joxttina; Hebrew MDW) with 3 heightened not 
lengthened) ffom iif it were lengthened it would become @ asia YD) 
trom jagiém), 739M with from % and 77NIN with 6 (aot 6 as is 
stated, Ges.-Kautzsch*, § 72 k) obscured from 4 which was lengthened 
from an original & on account of the quiescing of the $¢ in an original 
tabé’na, [In the rarer ayNIA (cf. Ges.-Kautzsch™, § 76 g) the — is 
also 6 ford; but ere the d—as wells the @in 7p¥pAP and the Fin 

TYDIPA—wose through the lengthening of an original short vowel, 
Fa vat: teleer ah pacing eccaapesta type, since 
the root gyllable is nolonger closed when *-= intervenes before the affor- 
mative 733 — 

Tn guch forms as these in which the characteristic vowel oceurs in a 
‘closed syllable, some. g., A. MGller, ZDMG. 33, p. 090) are inclined to 
‘ink that this vowel was ist lengthened and then shortened again in 
« closed syllable, s0 that YD, e. g. is shortened from *gdmta, which 


arose from gémta, This is apparently supported by Syriac bsa3,, ete., 
Ethiopic #5°%h qimka, ete., with long vowel in a closed syllable. In 
Ethiopic, however, the long vowel in the closed syllable is contrary to 
rule. Cf. Praetorius, Gram. dethiopiea, 1898, $15. The long vowel 
here must be explained. In both Ethiopic and Syriac the long vowel is 
best explained as due to the analogy of other forms in which the long 
vowel ooomm megalarly in am open apliahle, «. g 25, wie! otn-; 
$00 gina, ary gimat, bam qima, etc. "The Hebrew forms like 
‘Finp are then tobe explained as preserving the originally short vowel 


unchanged, and are therefore more original. 
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‘This biconsonantal theory is the most natural explanation of 
these classes of roots, and is the one most in accord with philo- 
logical principles. For if the prevailing triconsonantal type of 
root is in considerable part a development from a biconsonantal 
state,' it is more than likely that remains of this former state 
shouldbe preserved in the stages with which we are familar, 
In Ianguage a new order of things is a growth, the older exist 
ing at least for a time beside the new, and it is not introduced 
by unanimous agreement, as it were, of those using it. In all 
languages in which a growth can be observed a certain number 
of older forms are preserved. ‘These older forms appear irregn- 
lar in comparison with the prevailing types. To consider the 





This conclusion is supported by the corresponding Arabic forms wi45 
Qiimta, oaiz Binta, eto., in which the vowels are also short, ‘The short- 


ness is original. Their quality, however is secondary. One would 
expect to find a in the root syllable, asin Hebrew. Wellhausen has cor- 
rectly explained the i and { as due to the characteristic vowels @ and £ 


intheimpt. p52 fagtm, .yaa2 bin. OF course in the case of intrans. 
verbslike JLB ‘belong (oul tt), Jt, «cease (aah, sta, itshould 
occasion no surprise that the original intrans. characteristic vowels are 
retained. Noldeke, however, has questioned (BuS., p. 48, n. 2) in this 
connection : Why, if aay aftta fs the intrans. form, do we not find sy 
sila instead of Jl 2tla? By way of answer it will be recalled that such 
intrans. forme re actually found dialectically; of. Wright-deGoeje, 
Arabic Gran.*Y, 188, p. 88D. In general, however, this form (qh) 
became the passive in the case of trans. verbs (cf. F. R. Blake's paper, 
The Internal Passive in Semitic, SAOS., rol. xxii, p. 51 ff.), and when 


this took place the act. form JL5 prevailed also in the case of intrans 
verbs in forms in which the characteristic vowel occurs in an open syl- 


lable (cxels gmat, |,el5 gama, etc,). In Hebrew also the trans. type 
DP App prevailed in many verbs that must have been originally 
intrans. Only Fy), YD, TIN. and DY occur as intrans, forms in the 
pert. The trans, form prevailed to such an extent that we find the 
trans. vocalization in the case of forms of XD having an afformative 
beginning with a consonant, e. g-, AID and not MAD*. 

All the forms of the verbs #y""y may thus be satisfactorily explained 
‘on the biconsonantal theory. 

7 Of n. 8, p. 208, : 
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shorter forms of the verbs “J and }Y“Y7* as contractions of 
regular ones is unphilological’—they are original biconsonantal 
forms’ preserved in the historical stages of the Semitic lan- 
guages.* 

Accordingly, forms of these verbs with three distinct radicals 
are a relatively later development. In fact, in case of the roots 
‘N'Y in Hebrew, verbal forms with consonantal' y and ' are very 





1 Tretain the symbols 97"3) and Jy as being eustomary and conven- 
ient, although they are, of Course, inaccurate since there was properly 
xno radical in these verbs corresponding to ia YD. 

+n the case of the verbs 9) it fs even impossible. For in the verbs 
‘that actually have } as 24 radical we find the) preserved as a radical 
consonant which does not suffer contraction, and that too in just those 
situations in which the advocates of the trioonsonantal explanation of 
the verbs 97"39 say that ¥ and) were elided or underwent contraction 
> MYT Sam. 16. 28, beside forms lke DP in verbs yy, I 
sido forms like 3959, et. ete. OF verbs with Jas 2d radical there 
cocur (not including verbs j¢77') in Hebrew Jn, WM. AY, PY 
WY. MY. My. mM. and yy. Cf below, n. 4 Accordingly there 
{sno reason why a contraction should have taken place in verbs "if 
1 had been present originally as 24 radical any more than in the above 
‘verbs. We mnst therefore conclude that no was present. These verbs 
(ie, the so-called verbs *)"37) were originally biconsonantal. 

* As Noldeke pointed out as early as 1862, saying (Orient u. Occid. I, 
P. 700): “Wir betrachten eben Wurzein wie gim, sab als werthvolle 
‘Wherreste einer Zeit in welche die Dreikonsonstigkeit noch nicht bestand.” 
Accordingly these roots have only two radicals. In his more recent 
‘statement (BzsS., p. 46 below, 47), however, viz., “Alle historischen 
‘semitischen Sprachen behandela hier doch die Vokalbuchstaben ) und 
als Radicale,” there is mot a litle inconsistency. According to this 
remark, there are practically three radicals. ‘This is open to grave 
‘objections in fact, as Noldeke hime mnust needs grant, since he admits 
that the Arabic forms cited by him in support of bis statement may be 
considered secondary. 

* Of course, forms of triconsonantal roots with } as second radical are 
formed regularly, and in these } appears as a consonant throughout, 


©. 8 AYN. OWS Ms MEPs 42, 10; eto, cf. m2,‘ The guttarals 
in these roots have nothing whatever to do with the retention of the } as 
consonant, as Kénig (Lekrgeb. I, p. 458) followed by Mayer Lambert 
(REJ., xxxe, 1607, p. 211) supposes, since we find a large namber of 
roots 9 which also have gatturals as radicals, and yet no consonantal 
‘appears, as one would expect according to Kénig, if it ad once been 
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few, being limited to Pi'#ls occurring only in the latest litera 
ture, so that they are really Aramaic forms and not Hebrew, 
€. gy TW Ps. 119, 61; YD Est. 9, 21, 29, 31; 1099 Esth. 9, 
27, 31; DAD Dan. 1, 10. In case of the verbs YY the tri 
consonantal form with repeated second radical appears regula 
in Hebrew in the 3d sing. mas. and fem., and 34 plu 

Qut perf. as the trans. form, while the more original 
nantal form is used as the form with intrans. meaning, 
A7Y Snake narrow,’ but WY ‘be narrow.’ Also a considerable 
number of regular Pi2l forms from the amplified triconso- 
nantal stem—which, as we saw, are practically of non-oceurrence 
in verbs ¥Y—are formed from roots JY. e. g., F9T IPM 
[3M 32D. Poy. 7. ete. 

It is clear from the foregoing that originally no Pi‘#l inteuisive 
stem could be formed in the case of the biconsonantal verbs 
‘yy and YY. sinee the Piz requires three radicals for its 
formation. It is not unfil these roots have been fully assimi- 
lated to the triconsonantal form that the Pi‘2 can be made. 
In actual fact the Pi‘Zl of verbs *Y"3). as was stated above, do 
not properly occur in Hebrew. Wee find in its stead the Pi 
‘Also in the verbs mediae geminatae the Pi‘lél oceurs as the 
intensive stem, although some regular Pi‘els are found, e. g., 
Si. ete. 

‘With regard to the origin of the P/‘lél there have been a 
number of different explanations. In general, opinions as to its 
origin may be divided into two main currents according as it is 
supposed to have arisen independently in the verbs ""Y and 
-Y” J the agreement in final form being then accidental, or it 


















present, & + NID. OI, JN. THN (two gutturals), ete, proving that 
it y was second radical the presence of a guttural in the root did not 
prevent contraction as is supposed. Roots like Sy3y (33M) can, there- 
tore, be explained only as a separate class distinct from the roots YJ), 
We cannot otherwise account for the difference in meaning between two 
roots, otherwise identical, like yyy, (O3Y Ts- 26, 10) ‘act unjustiy, 


corruptly,’ and yy) (part. plu. fem. YoY)‘ suckle’—the former is tri- 
consonantal with } as middle radical, the later biconsonantal. 

* Of. Ges. Kautesch™, § 678, 2: Konig, Lehrgeb., 1, pp- 820, 991. 

+ Thus Botioher, Lekrgebdude, § 1016, § 1090, 2; Olshausen, § 251 b, 
252, 264; Kénig, Lehrgeb. I, pp. 451 and 39. . 
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arose in the one class and was transferred to the other by anal- 
ogy. The latter view, that the Pi‘12f arose in one class and 
was transferred to the other, is undoubtedly correct whatever 
explanation is otherwise adopted. It is the view followed by 
Ewald,’ Hartmann," Stade,* and Barth,‘ Ewald and Hartmann 
believing that the 7‘7el arose in the verbs 7"), while Stade 
and Barth, although differing in other respects in their explan- 
ations of the form, believing that it arose in the verbs YY. 

Stade’s explanation, that the Pi'lel arose from the Qa! stem 
qdna by reduplicating the final radical in order to indicate the 
intensive stem, producing g@mdmna, gamim, gomém, is unten- 
able especially because the Qul stem is not gaia, but gma. 
‘The long @ becoming 4 in gémem is thus unaccounted for. 

Barth’s explanation, which is based on the triconsonantal 
theory of verbs Y"Y, has been accepted by Kautzsch (Gesenius- 
Kautrsch, Hebrew Gram.", $72 m), although he follows the 
biconsonantal explanation of the verbs 1" (and PY, § 67). 
‘There are, however, certain difficulties in Barth’s exposition, 
apart from the fact that it is based on the triconsonantal explan- 
ation, which render it impossible to accept his theory. His 
explanation is briefly as follows. 

‘A weighty indication that the Piz! (Ps‘ldl) did not arise in 
the verbs JY is the fact that they can and do form a regular 
Pitl, e. g., F9}- ete., -in Hebrew ‘as in the other languages. 
In the verbs 1"), Pi‘ forms do not properly occur because of 
the difficulty of pronouncing an intervoealic [my italics] sharp- 
ened waw (as if a doubled } could be anything but intervo- 
calic!]; only the Pi‘12/ with reduplicated final consonant, as in 
DFP. is found. The reduplieation of this final consonant 
in this stem of roots YJ) is supported by a similar reduplica- 
tion in certain nominal forms in Arabie and Hebrew. In Arabic 
no verbal form with this reduplication is made in verbs 1"y7,— 
only nominal forms oceur. ‘These nouns, in which no intensive 

“Se a0 


like 3,443 «go away” 











meaning is present, are the peculiar inf’ 








* Lehrbuch, $§ 1210, 1250. 
* Op. cit., p. 2,8. 
2 Hebrew Gram., § 1350, a. 
+ Die Pélél-Conjugation und die Poldl-Participien in Semitic Studies 
in Honor of Alezander Kohut, Berlin, 1897, p. §3-98, especially p. 84. 
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(we med. i), BES “be? (IF med. 1), ete.5 the two inf's, 
Shy ‘rule’, is “be penetert's and the broken plurals 
dab, ‘pregnant? and Aves “barren for a long time (camels),” 
al From roots mal. wae 2nd med. yed, In the eave of Toots 
‘med. yeminatae no corresponding formations occur. In Hebrew 
the nouns M1) ‘pleasure’, (V FPS), “ND ‘spark’ (Arabic oF 
‘emit fire’) from roots Y'J) have this same reiluplication. Only 
P19") ‘spark’ from 7/¥2 ‘sparkle? is from a root YY. This 
may be formed on the analogy of its synonym “iP. Except 
for this single instance, formations in Semitic corresponding to 
the Piel are always from roots *Y". 

"The same result is, according to Barth, arrived at from a con- 
sideration of the Hebrew participles 331¥. 9>{y, with which 
he says DY and the uncertain ‘77{¥/ are connected as regards 
formation. On 99w/ he lays little stress, since its meaning, and 
hence its root, is obscure. ‘These participles are not intensive 
in meaning, but are simply Qa. Trans. in force, although 
having an apparently pass. or intrans. vowel in the second 
syllable, they are really gattdl forms represented in Hebrew by 
DL. MAD. ete., in strong roots; by JF. WY in roots med. i. 
Accordingly from roots med. u of which no gattdl form occurs 
the original form of these participles was gatowdm. A ‘shar- 
pened” we being avoided in Hebrew more than a “sharpened” 
J [2], the doubled w was given up, being replaced by the redu- 
plication of the following radical, so that gawwdm became 
gawmim, gémdm, the change of av to being similat to that 
in iD from MND 

Like these participles the Pi‘va! is to be explained. From 
DIP the gitat must originally have been gawwém with a for 1 
in the first syllable, The intervocalic sharpened w was avoided 
by substituting the reduplication of the final radical so that 
from gatcwim, qamim becoming gémzm arose. 

In this explanation there is little that is convincing. That 














‘the nominal forms like B5,44, etc., have in Arabic a redupli- 
cated final consonant like the Pi‘T2l proves nothing for this ver- 
al stem in Hebrew since the origin of these forms is obscure 
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and a matter of dispute. Barth's explanation of them is no 
beter than that of the grammarians which he rejects, THe sys! 
that B45, ©. g., arose from dyyi3, beside which it occurs, 
because the phonetic sequence -ujd was unpleasant. ‘This was 
obviated by inserting a consonant identical with the last one 
after the {$0 that we get Dajndn. In the first syllable of this, 
form, it was changed to a, and thus bajnduat arose. ‘The changes 
‘that Barth assumes here are all unsupported by similar phenom- 
ena elsewhere, and are therefore entirely gratuitous. It may 








arose from an analogical com- 


bination of the two regular inf". like Gpas and Gyiz. If this 
be true there is no organic reduplication in these forms. At 











any rate there is nothing in forms like BLS, , about the origin 
of which nothing is really known, that is like the Pi‘ld, except 
the reduplicated final radical. Similarly the isolated forms 
HE,2, 53,2, TES prove nothing: 

In Hebrew the nominal forms FY). WV: fi"). are entirely 
tov few: to base any conclusions upon. Since fix") is from a 
root JM") and there are only two other examples of this forma- 
tion, it is just as possible to conclude that the formation origi- 
nated in roots YY and were transferred to those med. w, 
especially since the root of “7'D- which occurs only in Job. 
Al, 11, does not occur as a verb in Hebrew. 

Likewise the few forms 2iv/, 971y. DDT and 77iv* prove 
nothing. Barth himself attaches no importance to 72iu/. It 
is most likely derived frém a root Y“Y. ODN is usually 
explained as having the adverbial ending Dr, cf. Ges.-Kautzsch™, 
§ 100g; Gesenius-Bubl”, s. v.” There is no compelling reason 
for regarding D2Y7 as anything but an adverb in the three pas- 
sages that it occurs. In D9Y7]3N Hab. 2, 19 we must connect 
DDN with what follows, according to the suggestion made in 
the latest (14th) edition of Gesenius’ Dictionary. In Tam. & 
26 it is diffionlt to see how not tomake DDV7 an adverb. A.V. 








* Die Nominalbildung in den Semitischen Sprachen, Leipzig, 1889, 
1891, pp, 211, 212. 
"Tn the 18th ed. Barth's explanation was given. 
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translates, ‘It is good that a man should both hope and wait 
quietly (DRND. ete.” Tn Is, 47, 5, DDY7 is clearly an adverb, 
Moreover the change of { to 4 in DDVT which Barth assumes is 
unexplained. ‘This leaves only the two forms 33iv/ and Yip 
upon which to base any conclusions. This would be precarious 
even if Barth had correctly explained them. But granting 
that they were originally yattal formations as he says, there ix 
no support for the supposition that the ‘‘intervocalie sharpened 
1,” which must originally have been present, e. g., guirmdm, 
in verbs “med. 1,” was any more unpleasant to the ear or dif- 
ficult to pronounce in Hebrew in case of forms “sed.” 
than in forms “med. j,” . g., W83.]J- We find a consider- 
able number of forms with doubled }, e. g., AY. AY. W- 
ete., and in verbs "'D the first radical is regularly doubled in 
the Viph. impf., inv., and inf, €. g., YIM. ete. In the case of 
forms like "AY. Nyy’, etc., Barth tries to obviate this difficulty 
by the remark’ “ Wurzeln mit durchweg cons. behandelten 17, 
. + +, gehoren nicht hierher.” There is, however, no reason 
why ‘die Warzeln mit . . . cons. . . . a gehiren nicht hier- 
her.” ‘There can be no difference between original to in yive- 
dm, if such there was (which the biconsonantal theory denies; 
cons. } that appears in roots "is secondary), and that in 
AY. My. MN. ete., where ) appears everywhere as a conso- 
nant, ef. Konig, Lelrgebdude I, p. 453. The case of the Nipi's. 
like YoY Barth does not consider. Moreover even though a 
Aoubled tw were objectionable in Hebrew, as the preceding 
shows it was not, there is no parallel for reduplicating a radical 
in compensation for the lack of doubling in another. The 
approved method of compensation for the omission of doubling 
is to heighten the short vowel preceding the doubled consonant, 
‘as is done in countless instances in the ease of the article, the 
Niph. impf., imv., and inf. of verbs primae gutt., e. g., “W) 
“WOYFT. ete. Accordingly it is impossible to assume that 
original gawtedrn became gawmzm. 

Similarly the Pi'V2/ stem cannot be explained as coming from 
an original gdtewem (ghowém) becoming gimzm. In fact it is 


* Die POil-Conjugation, p. 90, n. 8. 
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absolutely impossible to assume such a verbal form as qaiowim 
in roots "V'Y, as it was shown above that these roots had no 
middle radical. Consequently no form like gdiwém, ete., ever 
existed in Hebrew; the forms "HY. DY. ete., with doubled 1 
and, are not Hebrew. 

We must, therefore, look for the origin of the Pi'vé! else- 
where, and it is in the verbs )“) that it is found, as Ewald and 
Hartmann saw. It is not necessary to assume with Hartmann 
‘that the Pivél represents the [II form of the Arabic. Ewald 
explained the 6 in 33D. e. g., as due to the obscuration of a. 
‘This 4 arose from d in compensation for the difficult doubling 
of the second radical in 230. To this explanation Barth objects 
that it presupposes an d after the first radical of the root, which 
does not occur in the Hebrew period, the form being always 
i062, although he assumes @ for % in his own explanation of 
qitowem for growim. See above, p. 312, $2. 

In the imperfect, however, as well as the forms agreeing with 
it in structure, viz., the imo. and inf., the regular forms are 
DD!, ete. Here the original d after the first radical is retained 
throughout. «40525 accordingly would become #*sdbéb, with 4. 
lengthened from a in compensation, as soon as the doubling of 
the second radical is given up. The d is then obscured to 4, as 
frequently in Hebrew, and hence the form 33{D!. From the 
impf. the 6 was then transferred to the perf., e. g., 231D-* 

‘That there is a tendency to avoid the occurrence of three 
identical consonants in two successive syllables as in the Piel 
of verbs J"), not only in Hebrew but in other languages, is seen 
from the fact that in classical Arabic beside such forms as 


ode, ESE, YEAS, ete., with doubled 24 radical identi- 





cal with the 3d, we find aids, Seas, of5, ete., with the 
‘8d radical replaced by the diphthong dj, on account of the 





+ So also Kénig, Zehrgeb. I, p. 2, in the case of verbs Y“}¥; Bickel, 
$116; and Land § 55 (two latter quoted by Kénig). 

In this explanation I have followed the principles established by 
Prof. Haupt, viz, that the impf. is older than the perf. (ef. his article 
in Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc., New Series X, 1818, pp. 244-252), and that 
the origin of verbal forms is to be sought in the impf. as the more 
original form. 
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“heaping up” of consonants. Cf. Fleischer, H/sinere Schriften 
I, p.188; Wright-deGoeje, Arabic Gram.*I, p. 690. In mod- 
em Arabic even the simple Qal forms like S3ds with repeated 





consonant are given up, and forms like Ggdé only are used.* 
In fact modern Arabic goes even fartlier in the case of such 
forms, using the form of verbs tertiae .s instead of those 





medias geminatae,’ 0. g., Eid4 for G30. 

"The Pi‘lel is therefore formed on the basis of the Pi'él of 
verbs J"); the doubling of the second radical is given up on 
account of the tendency to avoid a succession of three identical 
consonants in two successive syllables, and the preceding short 
is lengthened in compensation to d, and this is further obscured 
to 4. Tlie corresponding passive form, the Pilal, has a in the 
second syllable, e. g., I'D? iD. The indication of the dis- 
tinction between act. and pass. by i (@ in Hebrew) and a, 
respectively, is regular in Arabic in the impf., not only of the 
intensive stems II, II, but also of the IV, VII, VIII, and X 
forms, ¢. g., IL torm Jak act, 

‘From the verbs "Y the Pi‘lél was transferred to the verbs 
ye 

* Ct. Spitta, Gram. des arab, Vulgdrdialectes von Aegypten, Leipzig, 
1880, p. 216, 











paets., ete. 














Contributions to Comparative Philippine Grammar’—By 
Frank R. Braxs, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Ma. 


INTRODUCTION. 


‘The languages of the Philippine Islands so far as they are 
known’ form a closely related group of tongues belonging to 
the great Malayo-Polynesian family, which embraces the lan- 
guages of practically all the islands between the east coast of Asia. 
and the west coast of America south of 80° north latitude, 
with the exception of Papua and Australia, and also includes 
the languages spoken on the Malay peninsula at the south-cast- 
ern extremity of the continent of Asia, and on the island of 
‘Madagascar off the coast of Africa. 





Hn the spelling of Philippine words in this paper, kis used instead 
of the older e and qu; g instead of gu before i, ¢; w instead of conso- 
nantal u before a vowel; for initial y before a consonant ; but with 
‘hese exceptions it has seemed best to retain the traditional orthography. 
‘As in most of the languages the recent of words is not given, the accent 
‘marks have been omitted throughout, exoept where they indicate a 
ference in meaning, and in the case of ~ and * in Tagalog, which indi 
cate a final glottal catch (cf, below, p. 995). For the reformed spelling 
in Tagalog, of. the foot-notes to my paper, The Expression of Case by 
the Verb in Tagalog, in this volume of the Journal. 

he languages of the Negritos, the diminutive black people who 
live in scatiored taibes in the interior mountain ranges of the longer 
fslands, and who aro probably the remnant of the aborigines of the 
Archipelago, are said by certain Spanish authorities (ef. BU Arehipiélago 
Filipino, Washington, 1900, vol, 1, p. 229; Lacalle y Shnchez, Tierras y 
razas del archipislago ftipino, Manila, 188 p. 246) tobe entirely aif- 4 
ferent from those of the other inhabitants of the islands. ‘These author- 
itios stato furthenaore that the idioms of all the Negritos practically 
constitute one language, and that this language is of monsyllabic struc- 
ture as oppose to the diseyllabic structure of the Malay tongues. How- 
ever true this may have been originally, at the present day it is certain 
that those Negrito dialects about which anything is known are very 

ar in vocabulary and grammatical stricture to the other Philip- 

pine languages. It is probable, howover, that the Negtitos have in such 
‘cages more oF less completely adopted the languages of the neighboring 
Malay tribes (ef. A. B. Meyer, Die Philippinen, 11. Negritos, Dresden, 
1808 (Sng. ethnoge. Museum zu Dresden, ix), p. 26 £2 
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It is perhaps useless to hazard any conjectures as to the prim- 
itive seat of the Malayo-Polynesians, whose ancient history is 
practically a sealed book, but it seems most likely that the 
cradle of the race was on some of the numerous islands which 
it now inhabits, possibly some of the large islands in the vicin- 
ity of the Malay peninsula, 

‘From this birthplace the ancient Malayo-Polynesians, forced 
doubtless by the increase in population, must have spread out in 
fa series of waves or swarms, just as in the case of the primitive 
Indo-Europeans and Semites. Crossing at first by means of 
their canoes over the comparatively short stretches of sea between 
thoir home and the neighboring islands, they gradually pushed 
further and further out into the unknown, passing from island 
to island until they had occupied almost all the available land 
space of the Pacific. Some of the islands they probably found 

+  unoceupied, in others they must have come in contact with an 
inferior black race similar to that inhabiting Papua and Australia, 
as is shown by the remnants of this race which are found pushed 
back into the interior mountain ranges of some of the larger 
islands, notably the Philippines. 

‘The peopling of the Malayo-Polynesian territory probably 
took place in three great waves or series of waves, to which 
f * correspond the three grand divisions of tha Malayo-Polynesian 

Ianguages, viz., the Polynesian, the Melanesian, and the Malay. 
‘Phe 180th meridian forms approximately the boundary between 
the Polynesian and Melanesian divisions from the north as far 
south as the latitude of the Fiji islands, practically all the lan- 

+ guages spoken east of this line being Polynesian. Further south 

‘the line bends to the west, the native language of New Zealand 
delonging to the Polynesian division. West of the dividing 
fline the Melancsian division extends in a north-westerly direc- 
tion from the Fiji islands on the south, including the languages 
of the principal islands of Melanesia and Micronesia, The 
‘Malay embraces the languages of the Malay peninsuja, the East 
India islands, the Philippines, and Madagascar. 

‘The Philippine languages, then, may be more accurately 
defined as a subdivision of the Malay branch of the Malayo- 
Polynesian family of speéch. 

‘The estimated riumber of Philippine languages varies accord- 
ing to the different authorities. ‘The well known Spanish Fili- 
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pinologist W. E. Retana, in his latest bibliographical work on 
‘the Philippines,' enumerates twenty-five different idioms; the 
great Philippine specialist, Professor Ferdinand Blumentritt, 
of Leitmerits in Bohemia, in his brief survey of Philippine races 
and languages,” mentions at least thirty; while in an encyclo 
pedie work on the Philippines prepsred by the Jesuits, ‘EL 
Archipidlago Filipino,” the number given exceeds fifty. 

Of many of the languagos enumerated in the larger estimates, 
practically nothing is known but the name, and it is quite pos- 
sible that many of these names are simply alternate designations 
of the better known languages, or, at most, designations of 
some slightly vatiant dialect. Beginning at the extreme north 
of the Archipelago, the languages abont which anything definite 
is known are as follows. 

Batan is the language of the Batan and Babuyan islands to 
the north of Luzon. 

On the island of Luzon, Tagalog, the most important and 
best known of the Philippine languages, is spoken from const 
to coast, in the middle region of ‘the island, in the latitnde of 
‘Manila Bay. On the west coast its territory does, not extend 
north of the Bay, but on the east it reaches as far north as the 
provinee of Isabela, the most northerly but one of the provinces 
on the east coast, in which is situated the town of Palanan, 
where Aguinaldo was captured by General Funston. On the 
south and south-caet it extends some distance down into what 
might bo called the tail of Lnson, trenching on the domain of 
Bikol, which ocoupies the remainder of the southern part. of the 
island. In the region north and west of the Tagalog district 
are spoken a number of languages. Ibanag prevails in the north- 
east, in the valley of the Cagayan river, the greatest tobacco- 
raising district in the island; Tokan ocoupies the north and west 
coasts, extending as far south as the gulf of Lingayen, between 
which and the Bay of Manila are found Pangasinan, Tino or 
Zambal, and Pampangan. In the mountainous district of the 
interior are ‘spoken the various Igorot dialects, among which 














* Oatdlago abreviado de la biblioteca flipina, Madrja, 1898, 

° Ot, List of Native Tribes of the Philippines and of the languages 
spoken by them, trans. by O. T, Mason in Report of Smithsonian Inst. 
for the year ending June, 1899; Washington, 1001, pp. 527-547. 

# Washington, 1900; of. vol. 1, pp. 1-148 passim. 
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it is probable that addin, Ginain, Hongot, and Isinay are to 
de classed. 

On the Bisayan islands, which lie between Luzon and Min- 
aanao, and on the north and east coasts of the latter island, 
Bisayan is spoken in a number of different dialects." 

Sulu is used by the Moros of the Sulu subarchipelago, which 
extends from the western extremity of Mindanao  towaris 
Borneo, ‘The Moro tribes of Mindauao, which occupy parts of 
the west and sonthwest of that island, speak two almost identi- 
cal dialects, Magindanao and Malanao, Of the numerous other 
idioms reported as spoken on Mindanao, we know practically 
nothing about any except Bagobo, which is found near the 
great voleano Apo in the south-eastern part of the island, and 
‘Tiruray, which ogcupies a district near the Moro territory in 
the south-west. 

‘The island of Mindoro, which lies to the south of Luzon and 
west of the Bisayas, forms the domain of Mangyan, about 
which, so far as I know, nothing has yet been published.’ ‘The 
principal language of the Calamianes and the long narrow island 
of Palawan, which form a chain stretching from Mindoro to the 
south-west towards Borneo, is Tagbanwa, of which the idioms 
of Agutaya and Cuyo, two small islands between Palawan and 
the Bisayas, are perhaps simply dialects,” though they are usually 
given as distinct languages. 

‘The tribes.that speak these languages fall into three general 
groups according to their religion. ‘Those that speak Batan, 
Tbanag, Hokan, Pangasinan, Zambal, Pampangan, Tagalog, 
Bikol, Bisayan, Agutayan,” and Koyuvan’ are Christians; the 
Sulus, Magindanaos, and Malanaos are Mohammedans; while 
the remaining tribes mentioned are still pagans. 

‘Three different alphabets are in use in the Archipelago, viz. 














1) that of the pagan Tagbanwas and Mangyans; 2) that of the 





* Of. Report of the Philippine Commission, 1908, Paxt 2, p. 780. 

* Ot. my paper The Bisayan Dialects, JAOS, xxvi, 1905, pp. 120-198, 

+ Of, Blumeitritt, The Philippines, traus. by D. J. Doherty, Chicago, 
1000, p. 24. 

‘The Mangyan alphabet, however, is treated in the following, viz., 
Blumentritt, Die Mungianonsehrift von Mindoro, Braunschweig, 1808; 
‘A. B. Meyer, Schadenberg and Foy, Die Mangianenschrift von Mindoro, 
Berlin, 1895=Abhandl. u. Berichte a. Konigl. zoolog. w, anthropol.- 
ethnogr, Museums zu Dresden, No, 15. 
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‘Mohammedan tribes, the Arabic alphabet with some additional 
signs to denote some peculiar native sounds;’ 3) the Roman 
alphabet introduced by the Spaniards, in which all the languages 
of the Christian tribes, and all those of pagan tribes which have 
been reduced to writing by Spanish missionaries, are written. 

At the time of the Spanish conquest, the principal of the now 
Christian tribes possessed alphabets that are practically identi- 
cal with those of the Tagbanwas and Mangyans,* and it is 
probable that the Mohammedan tribes originally had similar 
alphabets. ‘These ancient alphabets have in both cases been super- 
seded by that of the race whose religion has been adopted. In 
the Mohammedan tribes no trace of them has been preserved, 
and their use in the Christian tribes seems to have died ont 
about the middle of the eighteenth century.* 

‘The archetype of these natives alphabets seems to have been 
of Indian origin, As in the Indian alphabets, every consonan- 
tal character without addition represents. the consonant fol 
lowed by the vowel a, the other vowels being indicated by 
secondary marks. ‘There was no way of expressing a consonant 
without a following vowel, hence such a consonant was omitted 
in writing.* 

? Similarly there are some additional characters in the Arabic alpha- 
bet adapted to Malay, Porsian, Turkish, and Hindustani, of. Marsden, 
A Gram. of the Malayan Language, London, 1812, p. 1f.; Salemann und 
Shukovski, Persische Gram, Berlin, 1889, $1; A. Maller, Tarkische 
Gram. Berlin, 1889, §5; Vinson, Manuel de la langue hindoustani, Paris 
1809, p. 5. In like manner the Amharic alphabet is the Ethiopfe with 
some additional characters to denote some peculiar Amharic sounds, 
while Coptic is written in the Greek uncial alphabet with seven addi- 
tional characters borrowed from Demotic: ef, Praetorius, Die Amharische 
Sprache, Halle, 1879, p. 17, §1a; Steindorff, Koptische Grammatik, 
2% ed., Berlin, 1904, p. 5. 

*Cf. Marcillo y Martin, Estudio de tos antiguos alfabetos jiépinos, 
Malabén, 1898. " 

*Totanes in his Arte de 1a lengua tagala, Sampaloc, 1745, states that 
at his time very few natives could read this alphabet, and that hardly 
any could write it: of. the later edition, Binordo, 1865, p. 1. 

+ This defect was remedied by the Austin friar Francisco Lopez, who 
{in his okan catechism (1621) written in Tagalog characters made use 
of a diacritical mark, similar in its nature to the Sanskrit virdma or 
‘Arabic sukin, to indicate a consonant standing alone; of. El Archipiélago 
Filipino, vol 1, p. 227. 
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‘The Roman alphabet, which is used in writing the native lan- 
guages, was formerly conformed to the peculiarities of Spanish 
orthography, but lately a number of improvements in spelling 
have been introduced, the most important being the use of & 
for ¢ and rs and w for consonantal 1. 

‘The Philippine languages have been influenced to some extent, 
principally in their voeabulary, by the languages with which 
they have come in contact. ‘The vocabularies of some of them, 
notably Tagalog and Bisayan, contain, in common with the 
other Malayan languages, a number of Sanskrit words, ¢. s., 
‘Tagalog and Bisayan Gas ‘read? (San, bhag@ ‘languages’), 
halaga ‘price? (San, arghi).* 

‘The langnages spoken by the Mohammedan tribes, the most 
important of which are Magindanao and Sulu, contain a number 
of Arabic words, ¢. g., Magindanao and Sulu dunia ‘world’ 
(Arabic Lio dunid), Mag. alatala, alahutaala, Sulu allah- 
taala * God’ (Arabic las xli{ allahu ta‘dla *God, may he be 
exalted’). 

‘The Christian tribes have adopted a considerable body of 
Spanish terms, e. g., Dios ‘God,’ pade, pare ‘ priest.” 

A few Chinese words are found in Tagalog as designations 
of things specifically Ohinese, e. g., cha or sa ‘tea’ (Chin. 
teha), miki ‘a kind of vermicelli? (Chin, mi-ki). 

At present the various languages are being subjected to the 
influence of English, and English words will probably be more 
or less extensively borrowed. Already in the northern part of 
Luzon the English phrase ‘no got? is in common use.* 

Spanish, besides influencing to some degree the native vooab- 
ularies, has also left its mark in a few cases on the grammatical 
construction. In Tagalog, for example, the cumbersome native 
method of codrdinating pronouns and numerals, as in kami niya 
“he and I? literally ‘his wo,’ has been more or less completely 























*Cf. H. Kern, Sanskritische woorden in het Tagala, Bijdragen tot de 
‘Teal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indié, 4% Volg., D. 
4, 1880, pp. 685-564; Sanskritisehe woorden in het Bisaya, ibid., 4* Volg., 
D. 5, pp. 128-185; T. H. Pardo de Tavera, El Sanscrito en'la lengua 
‘gata, Paris, 1887: of. also my paper, Sanskrit Loan-words in Tagalog, 
JHU. Cizes., No, 163, pp. 68-05, 

"Cf. A. E. Jenks, The Bontoc Igorot, Manila, 1905 (=Bthnological 
Survey Publications, vol. 1), p. 158. 
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riven from the field by the simpler Spanish construction with 
coptlative conjunction,’ 

‘The materials for the study of the Philippine languages con- 
sist of texts, collections of conversational phrases, grammars, 
dictionaries, and vocabularies, Grammars and dictionaries of 
some sort exist of most of the languages mentioned; the others 
must be studied without these helps. ‘The languages that are 
included in the following comparative studies are, viz., Tagalog, 
Bisayan (Cebuan, Hilignayna, Samaro-Leytean, Harayan), Bikol, 
Pampangan, Pangasinan, Tlokan, Igorot (Nabaloi, Bontok), 
Thanag, Batan, Magindanao, Sulu, and Bagobo.” 





GENERAL FEATURES, 


‘The most important characteristics which the Philippine lan- 
guages possess in common are the following. 

Words are made up of roots and particles. Roots are mainly 
Aissyllabic and indicate nominal or verbal ideas; practically all 





"CE W. G, Seiple, The Tagdlog Numerals, JHU. Cires., No. 163, pp. 
70-81. 

The principal grammars and dictionaries employed are, viz.: Totanes, 
Arte de la lengua tegata, reimpr., Binondo, 1885; Campomanes, Lec- 
‘eiones de gramdtica hispano-tagata, Manila, 1872; Minguella, Ensayo 
de gramatica hispano-tagala, Manila, 1818; Noceda, Vocabulario de 
1a lengua tagala, 8 ed., Manila, 1860; Zueco, Metodo del Dr. Ollendorgy 
. « adaptado al visaya, Manila, 1871; Bermejo, Arte conpendiado 
4 ta Tengua eebuana, 2 ed., Tambobong, 1804 Mentrida and Aparicio, 
Arte de ta lengua disaya-hitigayna, Tambobong, 1804; Lozano, Cursos 
de lengua panayana, Manila, 1870; Figueroa, Arte det idioma visaya 
de Samar y Leyte, %ed., Binondo, 1872; Encarnacién, Diccionario 
disaya-espaitol, Bed, Manila, 1885; San Augustin and Crespo, Arte 
de la lengua bicol, Manila, 1879; Bergafio, Arte de la lengua pampanga, 
%ed. (, Sampaloc, 1796; Pellicer, Arte de la lengua pangasinana, 
reimpr., Manila, 1862; Cosgaya, Diccionario pangasinan-espafiol, Ma- 
nila, 1865; Naves, Gramdtiea hispano-ilocama, 2 ed., Tambobong, 








= 1802; Carro, Vocabulario iloco-espafiol, 2ed., Manila, 1888; Sheerer, 


‘The Nabaloi dialect, Ethnological Survey Publications, vol. TI, Part II, 
pp. 95-171, Manila, 1905; Jenks, The Bontoc Igorot, vol. 1 of series cited, 
Manila, 1905, pp, 227-248; De Cuovas, Arte nuevo de la lengua ybandg, 
2ed., Manila, 1854; (Batan grammar) ef. Rotana, Archivo del bibli6filo 
filipina, vol. If, Madrid, 1806, pp. xxxviii-x1 : Juanmarti, Gramdtica 
de la lengua de Magindanao, Manila, 1892; Cowio, English-Sulu-Malay 
Vocabulary, London, 1808; Gisbert, Diccionario’ bagobo-espaviol and 
espafiol-bagobo, Manila, 189%, 
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may be used unchanged as significant words; e. g., Tagalog 
tatoo ‘man,? idig ‘wish, want,’ Particles are mainly monosy!- 
labic, some being independent words indicating pronominal and 
adverbial ideas, others being used only in combination with 
roots to form derivative nouns and verbs, e. g., Tagalog ka 
‘thou,’ na ‘now, already,’ mag, a prefix used to form active 
verbs, e. g., mag-lard ‘play, sport? from lard. From these 
ultimate components of the language other words are formed: 
a) by reduplication of the root, e. g., Tagalog susudat ‘will 
‘write? from slat ‘ write,” 
b) by the combination of two or more particles, ¢. g., Tagalog 
naman. ‘also,? from na ‘now? and man ‘ even;? 
©) by the combination of the root with one or more derivative 
particles, e. g., Tagalog s-um-ulat ‘write (imper. and 
inf.), ¢-in-ulat-an ‘was written on,? from sulat. 

‘These languages are practically non-inflectional, there being 
no inflection except in some few instances in the pronoun and 
the verb, the variation being regularly at the beginning of the 
word. Pronouns are varied to express case, as a general thing 
three cases being distinguished, a nominative, a so-called geni- 
tive that is also the case of the agent and instrument, a so-called 
oblique that is used to represent all locative relations, place 
where, place whither, and place whence, including the dative 
and ablative of persons; ¢. g., Tagalog ito ‘this,’ nito ‘of 
this,’ dito ‘in of to this.’ In the verb differences in voice, mode 
and tense may be indicated by change of the initial sound of a 
form, e. g., Tagalog mag-lard ‘to play,’ naglaro ‘ played,” 
paglar6, passive stem of same verb, where m indicates the infini- 
tive, nthe preterit, and p the passive. 

‘There is no formal distinction of gender even in the case of 
the pronouns of the third person. Whenever it is necessary to 
indicate the gender expressly, words meaning ‘male’ and ‘female’ 
‘tmust be used in connection with the epicene noun or pronoun, 
@. g., from Tagalog kadayo ‘horse,’ kabayo-ng lalaki ¢ stallion,” 
and kabayo-ng babayi ‘mare;’ except in the case of certain 
nouns of relationship, where different words are used to express 
difference in gender, e. g., Tagalog ama ‘father,’ ina ‘mother.’ 
Even with these nouns the same word often denotes a relative 
of either sex, and the words for ‘male’ and ‘female’ must. be 
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used when it is necessary to avoid ambiguity, e. g., Tagalog 
anak ‘son or daughter,’ anak na lalaki ‘son,’ anak na dabayi 
“daughter.” 

‘These languages possess what might be called personal articles, 
i. e., words of a particular nature which are placed before names 
of persons to denote case, e. g., Tagalog si Pedro «Pedro, ni 
Pedro ‘of Pedro.” Many of them also have an article, the s0- 
called inclusive article, which is placed before the name of a 
person to denote that with him are included those who are asso- 
ciated with him in any way, as his companions, friends, family, 
ote, €. g., Tagalog sinw Pedro ‘Pedro and his associates.” 

‘The pronoun of the first person plural has regularly two forms, 
one of which includes, while the other excludes, the person 
addressed; for example, a Tagalog might say to a Spainard 
tayo-ng kristiano ‘we Christians,’ using the inclusive ‘we? tayo, 
but kami-ng Tagalog ‘we Tagalogs,’ using the exclusive ‘we? 
kami.* 

An extensive use is made of certain particles called ligatures 
‘to connect words, phrases, and sentences which stand to one 
another in the relation of modifier and modified.* They stand for 
example between adjective and noun; verb and adverb; noun 
or verb and dependent clause, in this case playing the part 








2 These remarks apply also to the expression of gender in Malay, (cf. 
Marsden, op. cit. p. 20; Crawfurd, A Gram. and Diet, of the Malay 
Lang., London, 1862, vol. i, p. 10 ; Seidel, Praktiache Gram. der Malay- 
‘schen Sprache, Bartleben's Verlag [Wien, Pest, Leipzig]. p. 18); and in 
Javanese (cf. Bohatta, Praktiseke Gram. der Javanischen Sprache, Hart- 
leben's Verl), p. 81. 

*Personal articles are found also in Malay and Madagascan ; in Malay 
it is si, of. Favre, Grammaire de la langue malaise, Vienne, 1876, pp. 
150, 92.” The principal ones in Madagascan are ¢ and ra, of. Brandstet- 
ter, Tagalen und Madagassen, Luzern, 1902, p. 794.; Parker, A concise 
Gram. of the Malagasy Language, London, 1888, p. 47. 

"The same distinction is made also in Malay between Rita (inc,) and 
amé (exc.), and in Madagascan between isika (ine.) and izahay (exe.); 
of, Marsden, op. cit., p. 45; Parker, op. cit. p. 89. 

“Traces of similar particles aro found in Madagascan and some other 
Malayan languages, ef. Brandstetter, Tag. w. Mad., pp. 76, 88. In Ian- 
‘guages of other families, similar particles are the connective ¢ in mod- 
ern Persian (of. Salomann and Shukovski, op. oif., p. 80, § 16), and the 
genitive sign n in Egyptian and Coptic (cf. Erman, Agyptische Gram. 
2 Auf, Berlin, 1902, p. 64; Steindorff, op. eit, pp. 0 f., 88). 
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of relative pronouns and subordinate conjunctions; ¢. g., in 
‘Tagalog taio-ng mabuti «good man,’ mabuting ginawd ‘well 
done,’ tarvo-ng minamahal nang lahat ‘a man who is esteemed 
by all,’ the modifier and modified are connected by the Ii 
ture -ng. 

‘The ideas of ‘to be in a place’ and ‘to have’ are not expressed 
by verbs, but by particles which may be called quasi-verbs, in 
‘Tagalog na, may, e. g., any libro’y ne si lamesa ‘the book is 
on the table;? ito-ng taino’y may usutoc “this man has a wife,’ 

‘Verbs are generally made by combining derivative particles 
with the root, ‘These particles are very numerous and their 
uses very various, By means of them voice, mode, ani tense 
are distinguished, and also a variety of other modifiations of the 
verbal meaning, such as the causative, emphatic, ete.; for exam- 
ple from a root arat in Tagalog are formed, 

‘tum-aral ‘ teach.’ magsi-aral ‘teach (of many), 
mag-aral ‘study, learn,’ ‘magpaka-aral ‘teach earnestly. 
jaral ‘ preach,’ ungm-aral ‘taught? 

-arad ‘be able to teach,’ nag-aral ‘learned.’ 
‘maigpa-aral ‘order, command aralin ‘be taught.” 


















to teach.’ ‘inaral ‘was taught.’ 
‘maki-aral ‘join with someone pag-aral-in ‘be studied.” 
in teaching.’ “pinag-aral was studied.” 


pa-aral ask for instruction.’ —ete., ete. 

‘Perhaps the most salient feature of these languages is the pre- 
vailing use of the passive construction, active verbs not: being 
used except when the agent is the most emphatic clement of 
the sentence; for example in Tagalog in the sentence ‘he is 
reading a book,’ ‘he’ is more emphatic than the indefinite ‘ book,” 
hence the active is used, viz., siya’y dungmabasa nang libro, 
while in the sentence ‘he is reading this book’ the definite 
object is ordinarily more emphatic than the agent, hence the 
passive is employed, ©. g., ito-ng libro’y Binabasa niya.* 

In the present imperfect state of our knowledge of the Philip- 
pine languages any complete classification and subdivision is of 
course impracticable, but it is possible nevertheless to distinguish 
certain general groups. 

¥0t, my paper, The Expression of Case by the Verb in Tagalog, in 
‘this volume of the Journal, pp. 183-189, 
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‘The most important of these is a Northern Gronp, including 
the principal languages of North Luzon and the islands to the 
north, viz., Batan, Tbanag, Tokan, Pangasinan, and the Tgorot 
dialects as far as they are known; and a Central Group, includ- 
ing ‘Tagalog, Bikol, and Bisayan, Between these two groups 
lies Pampangan, which partakes in a measure of the peculiarities 
of both. In the south the dialects of the Magindanao and 
‘Malanao Moros belong together, while Bagobo and Sulu oceupy 
isolated positions, Sulu being more like Malay than any of the 
other Philippine languages. The principal phonetie difference 
Detween the languages of the Northern and Central Groups is 
that the former have no 7 sound (ef. below, p. 385). 

‘The principal differences in grammatical structure between 
these two groups are the following. 

In general the languages of the Northern Group form their 
plural by reduplication of the singular, e. g., Hok. Dalay 
Shouse,’ badbalay ‘houses.’ ‘The languages of the Central Group 
employ a special prepositive particle manga for this puxpose, 
e. g., Tag. bahay house,’ manga bahay ‘houses. 

‘The Northern Group possesses the ligature « which is not 
found as such in the Central Group, e. g., lok. naimbag a tao 
“good man.” ‘ 

Tn the Northern Group the personal pronouns have in general 
two forms of the nominative, an emphatic and a non-emphatic 
form; for example, ‘I’ in Hokan is represented by siak when 
emphatic, by ak when not emphatic, In the Central Group as 
aregular thing only one form of the nominative is employed, 
e. g., Tag. ako ‘I’ On the other hand, in the Central Group 
these pronouns have both a prepositive and a postpositive form 
of the genitive, e. g., Tag. aking wlo and ulo ko ‘my heady 
while in the Northern Group only postpositive forms are found, 
e. g., Tok. balay ko ‘my house,? aso-k ‘my dog.” 

As a general thing the languages of the Northern Group dis- 
tinguish only two tense forms of the verb, viz., a preterit and 
a form to represent all the other tenses, e. g., Ilok., mangara- 
mid, pret. nangaramid ‘do, make.’ In the Central Group as 
many as four tense and mode forms are distinguished, viz., a 
modal, used for infinitive, imperative, and subjunctive; a futures 
a preterit; and a present: e. g., Tag., 
maglaré ‘to play.’ naglaré ‘aid play.” 
maglalaré ‘ will play.” naglalaré ‘is playing? 
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‘The languages of the Central Group possess three passive 
forms, by means of which not only the direct object of the 
verbal action may be made subject, but also words standing in 
other case relations of the verb, such as dative, instrumental, 
ablative, ete.” 

In the Northern Group this funetion of the verb has been still 
further developed, the languages of this group possessing not 
only three passives, but also a number of other passive verbal 
forms called verbals, made on the basis of the verbal noun of 
action with prefixed puy, pan, ete. ‘These take the place to 
some extent of the ¢ and an passives of the Central Group. 
‘Examples of these forms in Hokan are, 
daytoy ti pagpunas-mo kadagiti pinggan ‘wash the plates 

this (this the washing-instrament thine to the plates).” 
ania nga oras ti panagmisa ti pare ‘at what hour does the priest 
celebrate mass (what hour the mass-celebrating-time of the 
priest)?” 
asin ti pagsurataiyo (<*an-yo)* ‘to whom are you writing (who 
the writing-aim yours)?” 

Pampangan, which, as was stated above, partakes in a meas- 
ure of the peculiarities of both the Northern and Central Groups, 
agrees with the Northern Group in not having the consonant 
1, and in possessing the ligature a, both emphatic and non- 
emphatic forms of the nominative, and exclusively postpositive 
genitive forms of the personal pronouns; but with the Central 
in possessing more than two tense and mode forms of the verb, 
viz., future, present, and preterit, and in the absence of the 
verbals which are so characteristic of the languages of the 
Northern Group. The plural of the noun is indicated by a 
special form of the article as often in Tokan, e. g., ing taivo 
‘the man,? ding tawo ‘the men,’ except in the vocative, where 
it is denoted by prepositive manga, e. g., manfa tao, as in 
the Central Group. A special characteristic of Pampangan is 
the large number of forms which the personal pronouns have in 
‘the genitive, e. g., under various conditions ‘mine? is ko, koo, 
Kee, kee, or da *his,? no, n00, ne, nee, or na. 














+ Gf. my paper The Express. of Case by the Verb, cited above, 

* In Tlokan the passive endings en and an + the genitive yo ‘ you (pl.)’ 
give eyo, aiyo. The phonetics of the process are not entirely clear, 
‘The spelling may represent an assimilation of n to y, or perhaps a nasal- 
ization of the vowels eand a, 
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‘Magindanao seems to be more closely related to the Central 
Group than to the Northern, forming the plural of its nouns 
with manga, and making three tense and mode forms, viz., 
present, preterite, and imperative, e. g., sumulat ‘writes,’ 
sinumulat ‘wrote,’ sulat or panudat ‘write (imperative).” Ib 
is, however, apparently without /, and possesses the ligature « 
like the languages of the Northern Group. ‘The most: charac- 
teristic peculiarity of this language are the forms of the per- 
sonal pronouns with prefixed or infixed Z element (ef. below, 
p. 372), e. g., luki, salaki ‘my,? salkitann, lekitanw ‘we. 
Sulu, like Malay, possesses in the declension of its noun no 
special plural form or plural particle, and forms its tense by 
means of auxiliaries, e. g., tog na aku ‘I sleop,? bakas aku 
matéy ‘Lhave slept.’ ‘The ligature, which is s0 characteristic 
of all the other Philippine languages, is heré comparatively lit- 
tle used. 
NOTES ON PHONOLOGY.' 
Original Philippine Sounds. 
‘From a comparison of representative words in the various 





languages it is evident that the primitive Philippine language 
possessed the following sounds, viz., 
vowels 4, §, wor 0 Palatals 
Labials p, 3, m, 1 amd $key, oy 
Dentals t, dn, Z, ¢ Gutturals ng 
Of, the following comparative list of words in the principal 
Philippine languages. 


‘road’ ‘moon’ ‘drink’ ‘cook? ‘five’ ‘eight? 
Tag. daan buwan inum Into lima walo 
Bis, dalan balan inum tuto lima walo 
Bik. dalan balan inum luto lima __walo 
Pamp. dalan dulan inum luto lima walo 
Pang. alan bulan inum luto lima walo 
Tlok. dalan bulan inum tuto lima walo 
Than, dalgntulan inum = luto lima walu 
Mag. alan imum Tuto lima walu 
Solu dan —bulan inom lutoh lima walu 








+Im general the vowels of Philippine words have the Italian pronun- 
ciation; the consonants are to be pronounced as in English unless other~ 
wise stated. 

* Written nf when it stands at the beginning of a syllable. 
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per. art, ‘sickness’ ‘eat’ ‘heaven’ 
Tag. si sakit kain layag —_langit 
Bis, si sakit kaon layag —langit 
Bik. si kan lauag —_langit 
Pamp. sakit kan — layag 
Pang. ai sakit kan — layag 
Tok. si sakit kan layag —_langit 
Than, ai takit kan — layag 
Mag. si sakit kan layag 
Sulu sakit layag 


‘The diphthongs aj and ay also probably formed part of the 
primitive phonetic system; af is usually written ay, ai, and ay, 
ao or aus of. 





“house? ‘day? “Take? 

bahay arao 

balay adlao danao 
aldao 

balay 

baley! ageo! 

balay aldao aanao 

balay aggant 

walay * Janaw 

bai adlau { poet 

danau 





‘To these sounds are probably to be added, 
a) an indistinct vowel & (ef. below, p. 381 f.), 
d) * (¢f. below, p. 333), 
¢) the glottal eatch (ef. below, p. 385). 
and perhaps h (of. below, p. 335 f.). 


‘Remarks on the Vowels. 


‘The letters o and ware constantly interchanged in the same 
language in writing, ©. g., Tag. otang, utang ‘Aebt,’ and 
according to the statements of the grammars this graphio dif- 
ference is represented by a corresponding difference in the pro- 
nuneiation, Hence it is hardly possible to distinguish between 
primitive Philippine w and 0. 








+ For the significance of this spelling with ¢, cf. below, p. 881. 
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‘There is also a similar interchange between the letters ¢ and ¢, 
and the sounds represented by them, e. g., Tag. babayi, Dabaye 
‘woman,’ but this interchange is so limited in scope, the ¢ cor- 
responding to é rarely occurring, that all such cases are most, 
conveniently referred to primitive Philippine i." 

The lettors ¢ and o are sometimes used to indicate the con- 
traction of the diphthongs aj and ay, but usually in these 
cases the origin of the ¢ or o is perfectly clear, and there is no 
chance of confusion with the other ¢ and 0. In the Central 
Group this contraction seems to be sporadic and confined to the 
final syllable of certain very common words, e. g., Tag. and Bis 
‘mey Shave,’ Bik. dey ‘not to have,’ where the writing ey indi- 
cates the pronunciation 2; Tag. ikao’y for ikuo ay, where the 
clision of the @ of the particle ay points to the pronunciation 
ako, Tn Thanag and Pampangan these diphthongs at the end of 
a word are regularly contracted before a possessive suffix begin- 
ning with a consonant, e. g., Iban. bale-k ‘my house” Pamp. 
Bake-mo ‘thy house? from balay ‘house’. In Tbanag the diph- 
‘thong ay is pronounced ej, i. ¢., the first element is pronounced 
eand not a, e. g., patay ‘dead,’ ammay ‘rico; in Pangasinan 
the first clement of both the diphthongs aj and ay seems to be 
sometimes pronounced as ¢, as is indicated by the spelling, e. g., 
baley ‘village, house,” ageo “day.” * 

Generally speaking, cognate words have the same vowels in 
all the different languages, a corresponding to a, i to i, 0, u to 

é 0, % In a number of words, however, the vowels vary from 
one language to another, in general, Tagalog ¢ being repre- 
sented in Bisayan and Bikol by o or w; in Tokan, Pangasinan, 
and Magindanao by 2; in Ibanag and Pampangan by a3 ¢. g., 














(passive 
‘rice’ ‘hear? ‘00m? suffix) ‘six? 
Tag. digas dingig = silid_ in. anim 
Bis. bugas . dungug = sulud on unum 
Bik. aangog ‘on anum 
Tlok. bagas  dengeg —silid inne 
Pang. dengel ‘en anem 
Mag. begas ‘en anem 
Than. baggat -anannam, 
Pamp. -ananam 





Vn this article, unless otherwise stated, o and u, and i and ¢, are 
respectively considered as equivalent. 
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It is quite possible that this varied vocalism is the represen- 
tation of a fourth primitive Philippine vowel, an indistinct 
vowel like the Indo-European shewa," which in a similar way 
is represented by several different vowels in the various Indo- 
European languages.” 

In Sulu there is a vowel corresponding to the German 2, ¢. g., 
tad ‘very,’ bukin ‘it is not.’ ‘This, however, seems to be a 
secondary Sulu development, words containing it having in some 
cases by-forms with a or 0, u, or corresponding to forms with 
these vowels in the cognate languages, ¢. g., maisiig, maisog 
“bold, intrepid’ (Bis. maivog) ; dakap, dakap ‘embrace’ (Malay 
dakap). 

‘Remarks on the Consonants. 
Labiats. 

A final p in Ibanag regularly becomes the glottal catch (of. 
below, p. 336). 

In some of the languages of the Northern Group p and 5 pass 
at times into the spirants and v, In Thanag this change regu- 
larly takes place when original p is followed by w or 0, &. 
fubs “ton” (Pang. and Bis. polo, Magin. pulu, ete.). In Nabaloi 
Igorot p and f are often used interchangeably in the same word, 
€. g., apil or. afl ‘ different? in others the p or f respestively 
are constant, e. g., palit ‘dear,’ andufit ‘soft.’ 

In Bontoe Igorot, and also in the northern part of the Nabalot 
territory, there is a similar interchange between J and Jf, ¢. g., 
Bont. badayi and fafayi ‘woman,’ Nab. dalei and fulei * house.’ 

In Ibanag, just as pu becomes fu, bu becomes vu, the b, how- 
ever, being still retained in spelling, e. g., duaya ‘cayman.’ 

‘The sound v occurs in the one word asivi ‘small’ in Sulu, 

In Magindanao a 5 sometimes becomes w (written u), ¢. g-s 
‘uato ‘stone,’ uata ‘boy,’ ualay ‘house’ (Tag. bato, bata, Bis. 
balay); but it is sometimes preserved, e. g., babay ‘woman,’ 
ngibu ‘ thousand’ (Tag. Babayi, libo). 

In Nabaloi Igorot original wa regularly becomes groa (written 
gua or goa), &. g., gualo ‘eight,’ asayou ‘spouse’ (Tag. woalo, 
asawa). 








+f, Brandstetter, Tag. u. Mad., p. 84. 
* Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss der Vergl. Gram. der indogerm. Sprachen, 
2" Bearb., Strassburg, 1897, Bd. 1, p. 170. 
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Dentals. 


In Ibanag the combination # regularly becomes si, ¢. g., 
sinakao ‘robbed’ from a root takao with infx in. An original 
final t regularly becomes the glottal eatch (of. below, p. 336). 

A d of the other languages is regularly represented by the 
affricative ch in Nabaloi Igorot, e. g., chalan ‘road,’ achalem 
‘deep’ (Tok. dalan, adalem), and in Bontoc Igorot the two 
sounds are used interchangeably, as in the place names Chakong 
or Dakong, Pulpuitchog or Pudpuddog. 

In Tbanag the combination di when not preceded by a (in 
which case d>r, cf. below, becomes zi (written ji), ©. g., 
jinakay ‘leprous? from the root dakay. 

Tn Thanag an ¢ not followed by ¢ seems to be regularly changed 
tot, e. g., ataua ‘spouse’ (Tag. asaroa), takit ‘sickness? (Tag. 
sakit) ta ‘to, in the, ete.’ (Tag. sa);-but si the personal article 
(Tag. si). 

One of the most. complex chapters of Philippine phonology is 
that which is concerned with the interrelations of the sounds d, 
nh 

In a number of words an Ibanag, Ilokan, Bikol, and Samaro- 
Leytean 7 corresponds to a Tagalog, Bisayan (except Sam. 
Ley.), Pampangan Pangasinan, Magindanao and Sulu Z, ¢. g., 


‘write’ ‘silver’ ‘thousand’ ‘how much? 
Than, surat. = pirak = ribu 

Tok. snrat —pirak ribo 

Bik. surat —pirak ribo pira 
Sam,-Ley. surat ribo (‘million’) pira 
Tag. sulat —pilak —libo 

Bis sulat —pilak —ibo pila 
Pamp. —sulat libo pilan 
Pang. — sulat libo 

Mag. sult pila 
Sulu sulat —pelak pela 


‘As an original 7 is in general preserved without change in 
most of the languages, ris here probably to be regarded as the 
more original sound. 

“An original intervocalie Z is lost in Tagalog and Sulu; in Taga 
log it is represented by the glottal ‘catch betwéen the two 
‘vowels, or a secondary / or semi-vowel is developed between 
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them, e. g., daan ‘road,’ bahay ‘house,’ powo ‘ten’ (Bis. dalan, 
Zalay, pote); in Sulu the two vowels are contracted, e. g., dan 
“road,” dui ‘house,’ poh ‘ ten.” 

In Batan such an 7 seems regularly to become g, ¢. g., oo 
“head, pogo ‘ten,’ bagay ‘house,’ bugan ‘month? (Bis. ofo, 
polo, balay, balan), The same change is perhaps illustrated in 
Thanag, Pangasinan, and Nabaloi piga ‘how much?? (Bis. pila), 
This change from Z to g probably passed through the interme- 
diate stages, guttural r, and the guttural sonant spirant like g 
in the North German pronunciation of tage ‘days.’ ‘The writing 
4g indeed, may be simply an imperfect attempt to indicate the 
latter sound. 

In Nabaloi Igorot an Z or r of the other languages is often 
represented by d, e. g., idoko ‘Tokan’ (Llok. iloko), mabadin 
‘possible’ (Ilok. mabalin), sudat ‘write? (Ilok, surat, Tag, 
sulat). 

In Batan the change from Z to d is also found, e. g., dima 
‘five,’ tatdo ‘three? (Bis. lima, tatlo). 

An intervocalic dis in many of the languages often changed 
tor. So in Tagalog, Bisayan, Pampangan, Pangasinan, Ibanag, 
Nabaloi, Batan, and Sulu; apparently not in Bikol, Tokan and 
Magindanao, ef. 

Tag. narito ‘is here? from dito ‘here.’ 
Bis. aruna, duna ‘have.? 
Pamp. kareni ‘to these” from deni ‘ these.? 
Pang. maronong ‘wise? from root donong. 
Iban, ikarwa ‘second’ from root dua ‘ two.” 
Nab. marikit ‘pretty,’ of. Tag. dikit ‘beanty.? 
Bat, icharwa ‘second,’ ef. Than. dua ‘two.? 
Sulu Aa ran ‘on the road’ from dan ‘road.’ 
Tlok, ida ‘they’ from da. 
Patatals and Guiturats, 

In Tbanag final J regularly becomes the glottal catch (cf. 
below, p. 836). 

In Nabaloi Igorot & is often changed to the corresponding 
surd spirant like German ch, which may be represented by , 
e. g., ieamen ‘mat? (Ilok. ikamen), asizen ‘old man’ (Pang. 
asiken). 

In Bontoe Igorot & and g are constantly interchanged, e. g., 
Aaulid ox gulid ‘iteh,? yeka or yega ‘earthquake.’ 
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In Batan a & in juxtaposition to an i sound either before or 
after it regularly becomes ch, e. g., écla- prefix which forms 
ordinals, machi- verbal prefix indicating accompaniment (Tag. 
ika, maki). 

A.g of the other languages is sometimes represented in Tlokan 
by *, the change in all probability being the reverse of the pro- 
coss illustrated by the change from Z to g (ef. above, p. 334), 
© g. hur ‘new,’ rubiy ‘night,’ darat ‘sand? (Tag. ago, 
getbni, dagatt sea). 

In Nabaloi Igorot y becomes regularly dy, ©. g., dyo ‘your,’ 
adyab ‘call? (Tlok. yo, ayah). 


Laryngeals. 


Under this category the Philippine languages seem originally to 
have possessed the glottal catch or laryngeal stop, and perhaps the 
surd spirant %. The glottal catch is not recognized as a sepi- 
rate sound in any of the works on the Philippine languages, but 
its presence in many languages is indicated by the statements 
of the grammars, and it probably occurs in all. For example, 
the Tagalog grammars speak of final vowels with guttural 
accent, of vowels pronounced separately from the single conso- 
nant which precedes them, and state that two juxtaposed vowels 
stand in different syllables, ‘These statements are to be under- 
stood as follows. ‘The hiatus between the two vowels in such 
a word as doon ‘there’ is of course identical with the glottal 
catch: the fact that a vowel following a single consonant begins 
a new syllable, as for example in yab-i ‘night,’ indicates that 
between the two stands the glottal catch, which really begins 
the socond syllable: the so-called guttural accent of a final vowel 
seems to be really a glottal eatch after the vowel; when the 
final vowel has at the same time the stress accent, the vowel is 
marked with a circumflex, ¢. g., wald ‘is, has not;’ when it is 
unstressed, with a grave accent, e. g., wikd ‘word, language.” 
‘The glottal catch in Thanag resulting from a final stop is of 
course secondary (of. below, p. 386). 

‘The spirant A does not occur in Ibanag,’ okan, Pangasinan, 
Nabaloi, and Pampangan, but it may have been an original 
Philippine sound, as it is preserved in the other Philippine 
languages; cf. 





+ Not given in the list of consonants. 
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‘wind? ‘dear? ‘hair’ ‘before’ “king” 
Tok, angin book ari 
Pang. arap 
Nab. buck 
Pamp. angin mal 


‘Tag. hangin mahal buhok harap hari 

In Salua word with vocalic initial sometimes takes a secondary 
h before it, e. g., inom ‘drink? (general Philippine inn). 
In Tagalog, Bisayan, and Bikol an A is sometimes insorted 
between a final vowel and the suffixes an and in (ef. below, 
p. 387). 

Other Phonetic Changes. 

‘The final stops k, p, t, in Toanag are, according to the state- 
ment in the principal Ibanag grammar, not pronounced, but the 
preceding vowel receives a peculiar aspiration.’ ‘This clearly 
points to the fact that these consonants have become the glottal 
catch, like the final % in Malay. This pronunciation is indi- 
cated in the grammar by placing a dash between the final coi 
sonant and the preceding word, e. g., a-k ‘I,? taki-t ‘sickness, 
In the present article, however, the dash will be omitted for th 
sake of convenience, Before this glottal catch the vowel « is 
pronouneed as o, though @ is usually written (but of. so-k *1?). 

A characteristic feature of Ibanag and Tlokan is the doubling 
of originally single consonants, e. g., Iban. battu ‘stone,’ annam 
‘six? (Tag. Bato, anim), Tok. adda ‘be? (Malay ada). 

In Ibanag the final consonants J, d, g, n are assimilated to an 
initial consonant in a following word, e. g., kanak ku ‘my food’ 
<kanan ku; and all final consonants are pronounced in the 
same syllable with an initial vowel of a following word, the 
change from final surd stop to glottal catch not being made in 














1+, quedan absolutamnente sin sonido, y mudas; mas debe darse en 
1a vocal, que les precede, un golpede aspiracion, que solo la voz de maes- 
tro puede espresar, y ensefiar debidamente.’ Cf. De Cuevas, op. cit., 
p- 10, 

*Ot, Seidel, Prak. Gram. d. Mal. Sprache, p. 0. Tt is interesting to 
note that this final glottal catch is written C3 (e. g., (31 anat ‘eon') 
which in Arabic in general is equal to k-+glottal catch, and which in 
some modern Arabic dialects has become simply the glottal catch. Cf. 
Favre, op. cit, p. 125 Marsden, op. cit.,p. 1f.; Wahrmund, Praktisehe 
Gram. der new-arab. Sprache, Giessen, 1861, p. 11 
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this ease, e. g., matlugak ‘I want? < malug dk, ayata. mapia 
‘great joy” < ayat a mapia 

In Tagalog after a final vowel the a of the particle ay and 
the conjunction at may be elided, e. g., ang tawo'y mabuti 
(< tawo wy) ‘the man is good,’ ama’t ina (< ama at) ‘father 
and mother.’ ‘This elision may also take place after a final n, 
the » being lost at the same time, e. g., iya’y mabuti (< iyan 
ay) ‘this is good,’ amai’t ali (amain at) ‘uncle and aunt.? 

‘Many contractions and clistons take place in Pampangan, but 
the statements of the grammar on this subject are very meagre 
and unsatisfactory; ef., however, kanu kita for kana hu ita, 
iyeni for iya ini, meng for me ing, yang for ya ing, totita for 
toto ita. 

In Tagalog the sufixes an and in are added directly to a 
word ending in a final vowel with glottal catch, e. g., turo-an 
“be taught;’ after other final vowels an / is inserted, ¢. g., 
sabi-i-in “be said,’ wna-han ‘front part.’ ‘The same rule as 
regards the insertion of the /+ probably applies also to Bisayan 
and Bikol. 





PRONOUNS DERIVED FROM PARTICLES. 


‘The Philippine pronouns with regard to their origin may be 
divided into two classes, viz., 

8) pronouns dérived from monosyllabic particles, 
b) pronouns derived from dissyllabic roots. 

To the second class belong the indefinite pronouns, except 
those derived from the interrogatives, e. g., Tag. haunt ‘a 
little” from the root wnti, marami ‘much? from the root dam 
and the numerals, . g., Tag. apat ‘tour, lima ‘ five.? 

‘To the first class belong 

a) the ligatures, 

d) the articles, 

©) the demonstrative pronouns, 
4) the interrogative pronouns, 
¢) the personal pronouns. 

‘The present investigation will be confined to the pronouns of 
the first class, which will be treated in the order named. 

Pronouns derived from particles consist either of a simple 
root particle, or of a root particle combined with other prefixed 

Vor. xxv 8 
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and suffixed particles. The prefixes are usually ar 
character, and are employed to express case; the suffixes are 
ordinarily derived from ligatures which stood originally between 
the pronoun and the following word. ‘Those pronouns that are 
inflected distinguish in general three cases (ef. above, p. 324), 
‘though sometimes two cases have identical forms. 





‘The Ligatures. 


‘The ligatures that occur in the various languages are the fol- 

lowing, viz. 

Tag. nang) (-2) ay oy 

Bis. (in gen.) nga -ng ¥ 

Bis, (Sam.-Ley.) nga (-ng)-n 

Bik. nang 

Pamp. gn 

Pang. “1 

Tok. nga on 

Tan. nga 

Bat. 

Ig. (Nab.) 

Ig. (Bon.) x nm ay 

Mag. 

Sulu iy" 

Bag. ? 





eeeeee 





+n the paradigms of the pronouns all those forms that are not given 
_asnominative or gonitivein the grammarsare grouped under the oblique. 
‘As the oblique is often used as the equivalent of the genitive, e. g., Tag. 
‘ama nang batd=sa bata-ng ama ‘father of the boy,’ forms that are 
really oblique are often given by the grammars under the genitive, but 
‘his will occasion little difficulty trom a morphological point of view. 
Sometimes the oblique forms are not given by the grammars, in which 
‘ease they are probably to be formed by prefixing the oblique of the defi 
nite article to the nominative. 

Not specifically mentioned as ligature by the grammars, though 
‘examples of both occur. 

4 Ka is also said to bo a relativein the sentence dini doon kagi ka diri 
nonja olitan ‘hee are words that it is not proper to reveal;’ but itis 
here in all probability simply the gonitive of the definite article used 
before the following clause, which modifies kagi ‘words? justlike a noun 
4m the genitive. 
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‘The forms with dash are used only after vowels, e. g., Bis. 
tawwo-ng maayo ‘ good man,’ the others, in general, after both 
‘vowels and consonants, e. g., Bis. tawo nja maayo ‘good 
man,’ madlum nga magtotoon “learned teacher.’ Tagalog ay, 
~y are used only to join together two elements that stand td each 
other in the relation of subject and predicate, and then only 
when the subject precedes, e. g., ang taroo'y mabuté ‘ the man is 
good.’ Bisayan ~y is also sometimes employed in this case, but 
ig also nsed as the equivalent of the other ligatures. 
‘The difference between -ng and -n in those languages which 
possess both is difficult to determine, Often they seem to be 
used interchangeably; in Pampangan -n is used especially before 
an indefinite noun, like the signs of the indefinite object in Bis. 
and Iban. (of. below, p. 345); €. g., Fuma ka-n danum ‘take 
some water.’ The choice of a and nfa in those languages which 
possess both seems to be regulated by euphonic considerations: 
in Hokan a must be used when the preceding word ends and the 
following begins with a consonant, e. g., toy a balay ‘this 
house,’ nfa must be used when the preceding word ends and 
the following begins with a vowel a, e. g., dayta nga aso ‘that, 
dog,’ otherwise the two are used indiscriminately. Tlokan -n is 
used before the adverbs sa andto, e. g., adda-n-sa ‘is there 
perhaps,” adda-n-to ‘will there be,’ and has also various other 
‘uses.’ In Pangasinan ya is used principally to join clauses, e. g., 
alan so libro ya wala-@ silid ‘bring the book which is in the 
room;’y is used as the equivalent of -n, and also asa substi- 
tute for the nominative and genitive of the articles, e. g., talo- 
aloracn. silla ‘three chairs,’ onla dia-y Antoni 
onla dia si Antonio ‘come here Antonio.’ Otherwise the four 
forms are practically equivalent except that -n and ~y are only 

















+ Ot. my paper, Diferences between Tagalog and Bisayan, JAS. xxv, 


1004, p. 187 f. 
+f, Williams, Grammatische Skizze der Iokano-Sprache (Aisserta- 


tion), MUnchen, 104, p. 04 

Qontrsted from wala ed. Tn Paogasinay wala moans ‘to be in 
stagalog and Biseyen it means “not to bo one belog afirmative, the 
SAes tative A simlar diference in meaning is presented in Somitis 
hy Hebrew MDM ‘Be wing. Arabic at, BBiopio AOE ebefe 


“be unwilling, refuse.” 
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used after vowels, In the meager specimens of Bontoe Igorot 
which are accessible -n is used after a vowel, wy after either 
vowel or consonant, e. g., chuwa-n lusot ‘two hundved,? efirie 
ay lifo ‘two thousand,’ siam ay poo ‘ninety’ (nine tens). Tn 
‘Magindanao « is the usual ligature, 7 being used mainly aft 
interrogative words instend of the article au, ¢. g.y tinjin ¢ 
midtalu satka ‘who spoke to you?” Tn Sulu the ligature ¢ 
ocenrs sporadically, e. g., pelt ddan Show many months? In 
Bagobo the ligature is used as relative, 

‘All these ligatures soem to be derived from the four particles 
na, nga, a, and i. The forms -n and -ng are shortened respee~ 
tively from na and nga; i after a vowel forms the second cle- 
ment of a diphthong and is then often written -y; ay and yu 
are probably combinations of the two particles @ and dj nu and 
nga are perhaps simply two forms of the same particle.. 








The Articles. 


‘Phe Philippine languages possess not only a definite aud 
indefinite article, which are in the main equivalent to the corre- 
sponding English articles, but also a personal and an inclusive 
article (ef. above, p. 826). 


Dofinite Article, 


‘The forms of the definite article in the various languages are, 
vis, 








nom, gen. ob. 
ang nang sa 
ang sa sa 
Bis. Hil.) ang (ing) sang. 5 
Bis, (Sam.-Ley.) an (in) san, nan, Kanan sa 
‘ —— 
Bis, Har.) ya, nan sa, kan, et 
—— 
Bik. an, si nin, ninsi, sa, kan 
Pamp. ag. ing ning king 
plaing =. (ding): karing 
Pang. ag. 80, say na ed 





* Doubtless the correct form (ef. inc. art,), though not given by the. 
grammar. 
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Pag pe smsay ina, day ed saray 
ray; so saray na saray 
Tok. ag. iti, th ti iti 
: pl. dagiti aagiti kadagiti 
Igor. (Nab.) oe! ne sun, chi 
Toan, i na adc 
Bat. usu mu au, (0, sn)? 
ae Jna,nu,*sa sa, kana, 
kana, kanu* kanu® 
in sin, kan ha, pa 
yan, i ka, ta ka, ta 
Nominative, 


Forms that are apparently root particles are ya, si, #, wt. 
Ya is probably identical with the ligature ya; si is the personal 
article used as definite (ef. below, p. 346); i is probably iden- 
tical with the ligature i; tis probably identical with the demon- 
strative root particle #é (ef. below, p. 363). 

Pangasinan, Batan, and Magindanao su, 0, may be a root 
particle, or w with an inflectional s borrowed from i, the nomi- 
native of the personal article, Nabaloi ¢ may be a variant form 
of 4, o a contraction of *ay identical with the ligature ay. 

‘The forms ang, an, ing, in, yan seem to consist of the root 
particles ¢ and ya just described, and a which is probably iden- 
tical with the ligature a, followed by the ligature -ng, -n,* which | 
is regularly used in these languages between two words that stand 
to one another in the relation of modified and modifier, when the 
first of the group ends in a vowel. Originally the root particle 
was the article, and -ng, -n simply a connective, the -ng in Taga 





* Also given as objective along with sun and ché. 
* The oblique case forms ure given as du, Tu, su, but this is almost cer~ 
tainly a mistake for du, 1 u, su, 1. being an abbreviation for ‘or,’ as 
in the nominative eu 1. u. No particle which could be connected with 
this apparent Tu occurs in any of the languages, except, perhaps, in 
Magindanao (cf. below, p. 72) and there it seems to be a foreign ele- 
‘ment. As thése forms are headed ‘dat., ac., abl.’ the forms u, su are 
probably nominatives used as accusatives (cf. below, p. 880, ft. nt. 1). 

1 As these forms are given by Juanmarti in the paradigm only in con- 
nection with the following plural particle manga, the w may be a modi- 
fication of a due to the labial m. 

“Cf. Brandstetter, Tag. w. Mad., p. 78. 
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log a-ng tao ‘the man’ being no more a part of the article 
than the -ng in ito-ny tawo ‘this man.” The ligature, however, 
has become an integral part of the article, as is shown by the 
pronominal use of the article before an oblique ease, c. g-, Tag. 
‘ang sa tawo ‘that of the man,’ where the ligature would ordi- 
narily not be employed. * 

Pangasinan say seems to be a combination of a root particle 
sa and the ligature i, Whether this s« is ultimately identical 
with the aa of the oblique ease (ef. below) is uncertain, 

Harayan nan is probably borrowed from the genitive, being 
Aoubtless identical with the Samaro-Leytean genitive wan (cf. 
below). 

Tlokan iti seems to be a combination of the simpler form 2 
with an articular prefix ¢ doubtless identical with Ibanag nomi 
native i, and ultimately with the ligature ¢, ‘This ¢ is to be dis- 
tinguished from the prepositional ¢ which occurs in the identical 
oblique case iti (cf. below). 

‘The plural forms in Pangasinan and Ilokan contain a plural 
clement da, ra, which is identical with the root particles da, ra, 
Ja of the third person plural (ef. below, p. 381f.). In Pangasi- 
nan ra is always followed by the ligature #, and it also may 
take the prefixes i, sa, and so sa, i being identical with the i 
of Tlokan nominative iti, sa and so with the sa and 0 of the 
Pangasinan singular. In Ilokan the plural is made by prefixing 
dag, consisting of da--an additional pluralizing element ,' to 
the singular iti. In Pampangan ding, which like the singular 
forms ang, ing, contains the ligature -ng, di may be a modifica- 
tion of da due to the influence of the é of the singular, or it may 
be an independent root particle (ef. below, p. 848). 








Genitive. 


‘The genitive forms that are apparently root particles are sa, 
et, na, ti, ka, Tvs the same as the ti in the nominative; sa, 6 
and ka belong rather to the oblique (ef. below); na is probably 
identical with the ligature na. 

Batan nu and perhaps Magindanao nu (ef., however, p. 341, 
ft, nt.) may be a root particle, or it may be w with an inflec- 





1 Cf, my article, The Bisayan Dialects, cited above, p. 127. 
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tional n borrowed from na. Nabaloi ne is either a variant form 
of ni, or na + the ligature ¢. Bagobo ta has apparently no rep- 
resentative in any of the other languages, Ibanag ta (obl.) rep- 
resenting an original «a. 

The forms nung, nan, sang, san, consist of the root 
particles na and «a followed by the ligature -ny, -n. ‘The 
forms ning, nin consist of a similar combination of the ligature 
with a particle ni, which may itself be a root particle, or the 
root particle ¢ with an inflectional n borrowed from na. 

In Bikol nixsi the genitive is prefixed to the nominative. 
Sulu sin is probably the nominative én with an inflectional s 
borrowed from the genitive and oblique sa (ef. below, p. 354). 
‘The forms kan, kanan, kana, kanu, seem to be borrowed from 
the oblique (ef. below). 

‘The plural forms in Pampangan and Tokan are identical with 
‘the nominative. In Pangasinan the form day (=plural particle 
da + ligature 4) is probably more original than ray of the nom- 
jnative, where the 7 is doubtless due to the analogy of the 
‘other nominative forms (ef. below, p. 382): in the form na 
saray; na, the genitive singular, is prefixed as genitive case sign 
to the nominative, 


Oblique, 


‘The forms that are apparently root particles are sa (including 
Iban. ta, ef. above, p. 333), ¢f, ed, *di (Nab. chi, of. above, 
p. 383), ha, pa, ka, Et and ed are probably identical, and are 
perhaps to be connected with di; dé is doubtless identical with 
‘the Malay preposition dé ‘in;? Sulu ha is perhaps to be connected 
with the Sulu active verbal suffixes a, Ja just as the ¢ of Lokan 
i-ti is probably identical with the active verbal suffix ¢ of Malay 
(ef. below); Suln pa, which indicates motion towards, is per- 
haps identical with the verbal prefix pa, which is used to form 
verbs of motion, e. g., Tag. pa-rito ‘come here’ from dito 
‘here,’ pa-sa-Maynila ‘go to Manila’ from sa-Maynila ‘in 
Manila’ ka is doubtless identical with the Malay preposition ka 
‘to, towards.’ For Bagobo ta cf, under genitive. 

‘Phe form kan consists of the root particle ka-+ligature nj 
Pampangan king consists of the ligature ng and a root par- 
ticle Li which is probably modified from ka under the influence 
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of the ¢ vocalism of the other forms; Batan du is probably w 
with an inflectional @ borrowed from the particle di; Nabaloi 
sven consists perhaps of the root particle w with an inflectional « 
as in Sulu genitive sin, and ligature 1; Ilokan it/ consists of the 
root particle ti, and a prepositional i* identical with the Zof the 
Tagalog adverbs and prepositions se i-Bebao ‘over,? su i-tuas 
‘above, «a i-babd ‘below,? xu i-lalim ‘underneath,’ which con- 
sist of a root preceded hy two prepositional clements / and sa. 
‘This ¢ may be identical with the prefix # of the passive, just as 
in Malay dé is both preposition and passive prefix.’ ‘The sume 
reposition 7 seems also to oceur as active suflix in Malay, where 
it is equivalent to the active suftix kun, connected with the prep- 




















osition ka." 

Tn Samaro-Leytean kanan, Magindanao kana, kun, ku is 
prefixed as oblique case sign to the genitive; in the plural of 
‘Pampangan and Ilokan to the nominative-genitive. In the 
Pagnasinan plural, ed is prefixed as oblique case sign to the 
nominative. 

For the Batan forms wand su, which are identical with the 
nominative, ef. above, p. 341, ft. nt. 2. 


Indefinite Article, - 





‘Phe idea of the indefinite article, whenever it is not indicated 
sufficiently bythe nature of the construction, is expressed by 
the numeral one, which unlike the numerals from ‘two’ upward 
seems to be derived from pronominal particles. ‘This numeral, 
however, is not inflected, but expresses its case by means of an 
inflected word placed before it. Its forms in the various lan- 
guages are, viz. 





‘Tag. isa Tlok. meysa, 
Bis, (Ceb.) usa Igor. (Nab.) _saxei 

Bis, (Hi) isa, usa Igor. (Bon,) isa 

Bis, (Sam.-Ley.) usa Than, ite, tadday 
Bik. saro Mag. isa 

Pamp. isa, metong Sulu isa 

Pang. fsa, sakey “Bag. sabbad 





+ Of, Brandstetter, Tag. u. Mad, p. 78. 

* Of. Favre, Grammaire de la langue malaise, Vienne, 1876, pp. 182, 
158. Seidel, op. eit., pp. 02, 68. 

* Cf, Marsden, op. eit, p. 58. 
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All of these forms except Pampangan metong, which is not 
clear, are derived from a root particle ea, which is used for 
“one? in Javanese and Malay. ‘The initial i of ea is probably 
the same articular i which has already been seen in Tlokan 
nominative iti, and which has an extensive use in the demon- 
strative and personal pronouns (ef. below). 

Thanag itte probably consists of *itta + the ligature é, just as 
due ‘two? is probably equivalent to dua-+ 4; "itu is doubtless 
derived from *ita (=tsa, ef. above, p. 333), with the doubling 
which is s0 characteristic of Ibanag (ef. above, p. 336). In 
Tlokan instead of the simple i, mey, contracted from mui, a 
eombination of 4 and the adjectival prefix ima, is used, just as 
it is employed instead of the simple # of many of, the other lan- 
guages, in the formation of the ordinals, e. g., flok. maikapat 
“fourth? (Tag. ikapat). 

‘The w of Bisayan usa is probably identical with Batan w (cf.” 
also below, pp. 854, 361). 

Thanag tadday (<*sadday, of. above, p. 888) is perhaps to 
be analyzed as root particle sa-+ da, root particle of third per- 
son plural, + ligature i, the doubling being phonetic, The 
second elements of Bikol sa-ro, Pangasinan ea-key, Nabaloi sa- 
zei, Bagobo sa-bbad are, perhaps, similar in nature to the 
numeral coefticients of Malay." 

‘Under the head of indefinite articles are best considered those 
particles which indicate the indefinite object of an action. In 
Cebuan these are ug, more rarely a; in Hiliguayna and Samaro- 
Leytean sing and sin respectively: e. g., Cebuan kumula ka 
ug tubig ‘take some water.’ The two last are probably iden- 
tical in formation with sin, the genitive of the definite article in 
Sulu, In Ibanag a particle tw, perhaps identical with Batan and 
Magindanao ev, Pangasinan so, is employed, e. g., apam mu te 
Kanak ku ‘bring me something to eat.” 











‘Personal Article. 


‘The forms of the personal article in the various languages 
are, vir. 





1Of. Favre, op. cit, p. Tt; Maxwell, Manual of the Malay Lang., 
London, 1902, p. 702. 
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nom. gen. ool. 
Tag. sini kay 
. fni ‘J kay (Hil, Har.) 
Hl ES tesa (Sam.-Ley.) {ee (Cab. Sam, 
Ley., Tlil.) 
+ Bik. ii ki 
Pamp. i nan an 
Pang. nen ed 
Tlok. si, ni ni ken 
Igor. (Nab.) si? nan, ne sun, sikan 
Than. sion ta, takkua, tak- 
Bat. sini ai 
Mag. sini, kani Kani 
Sulu hi 
Bag. si oni” ‘kan 


‘The usual nominative is the root particle si. In Pampangan 
4, identical with the root particle # of the definite article, ix 
employed, and with this, Sulu 4¢ is perhaps identical, as a second- 
ary /is sometimes developed before an initial vowel (cf. above, 
p- 336), Ilokan ni is derived from the genitive (of below, 
p. 387). 

‘The usual genitive is the particle ni (ef. above, p..343). The 
forms nan, kanan, ne are to be explained like nan, kanan, ne 
of the definite article. Pangasinan nen seems to be the articu- 
lar root particle na--the ligatures ¢and n, *nain being contracted 
to nen (cf. above, p. 331). Magindanao kant belongs rather to 
the oblique. 

In the oblique case most of the forms are based on the articu- 
lar root particle ka: kan consists of ka -+ the ligature n; kay, 
of ka + the ligature y; Tokan ken is probably to be analyzed, 
like Pangasinan nen; as ka+itn; Magindanao kani consists 
of ka-+ the genitive ni: Nabaloi sikan is kan with what is 
apparently the nominative si prefixed. Bikol ki seems to be a 
modification of ka due to the influence of the in the other case 
forms si and ni. ‘Pangasinan does not distinguish between the 











2 Also given as objective along with sun and sikan. 
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definite and personal articles in the oblique ease, ed serving for 
doth, and in Tbanag the oblique case ta of the definite article is 
used either alone or in the compound forms takkua, takkuant 
as the oblique of the personal article. The Zua in the com- 
pounds just mentioned is a noun meaning ‘thing, possession,” 
“which is used in Hokan and Ibanag in conjunction with the post- 
positive gonitives of the personal pronouns to form possessive 
pronouns, e. g., kua-k ‘mine, kua-m ‘thine,? ete.'; ni is the 
gonitive of the personal article. Batan di is doubtless identical 
with Nahaloi ché, Malay di (ef. above, p. 343). 


Inclusive Article, 


‘The forms of the inclusive article, in so,far az they are given 
by the various grammars, are as follows, viz.: 





= nom, gen. bh 
Tag. sina nina Kana 
Bis. (Ceb.) sa na ka 
Bis (Hil) sanday—nanday—kanday 
silamy ila nay sala nay 
sila ni ila ni sa ila ni 
sila si nila ni —-Kanila ni 
sila sa? 
Bis, (Som.-Ley.) sira ira Kanda 
‘ sa, sainda sa, na, ninda na na, sainda na 
Bik. {s 
sinda sa 
Pamp. ai a kari 
saradi {da di ; 
a {ns a {rena ‘ened 
lok. a? aa" 
Than. aa da takkuara 


‘The Tagalog forms are compounded of a particle na, perhaps 
identical with the ligature na, and the case forms of the per- 
sonal article, ka being used instead of ka-y. 








1 Of. Naves, op. cit. p. 85; De Cuevas, op. cit., p. 77. 
+ Cf, Mentrida and Aparicio, op. eit. p. 10. 
¥ Of, Naves, op. cit. pp, 80, 121. 
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Cebuan and Bikol aa, which ocenrs also in Hiliguayna sila si, 
seems to be a modification of si, « perhaps being borrowed fro 
the plural particle da, where it was felt as a plural ending. 
‘The other case forms na and ku were then made on the basis of 
4a,-the nominative case sign « being changed respectively to » 
and k. 

In many instances the inclusive article is based on the pro- 
noun of the third person plural (ef. below, p. 379 ff.). In Ilili- 
guayna, sanday is the pronoun sanda ‘they? + the ligatur 
naniay and kanday avo made on this basis by simply changing 
the case sign: sida nay and its declined forms ix a combination 
of the pronoun sile ‘they? with a particle ay, probably nd, 
identical with na in Tagalog si-na, + the ligature ¢: for silu sa 
ef. below. ‘The other Hiliguayna forms consist of sila followed 
by the nominative or genitive of the personal article. 

Samaro-Leytean sira, nira are identical with the correspond- 
ing forms of the pronoun of the third person plural; the oblique 























‘Kanda is to be connected with the stem of Hiliguayna sunday. 


‘The Bikol forms like sinda ea, ninda na, ete., and Hiliguayna 
sila su, consist of the forms of the pronoun of the third person 
plural followed by the nominative or genitive of the inclusive 
article sa; sainda sa, if it is not a typographical error, owes its 
initial syllable sa to the influence of the inclusive article sa. Tlo- 
kan and Ibanag da is identical with the root particle da of the pro- 
noun of the third person plural. Thosign of the oblique case in 
Tbanag, viz., takkua- is to be explained as in the case of the per- 
sonal article, Pampangan di may be a modification of da due to 
the influence of the prevailing é vocalism of the articular forms, 
Dut the occurrence of di as the final element of the inclusive 
article in Pangasinan, where there is no such influence, seems 
to indicate that di isan independent particle: kari is di 
with prefixed case sign ka, In Pangasinan the inclusive 
article is made by prefixing to di, forms derived from the pro- 
noun of the third person plural or from the plural of the def- 
nite article: sikara is identical with one of the pronouns of the 
third person plural; the other elements prefixed to di are the 
corresponding case forms of the plural of the definite article 
without the ligature -y. 
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Domonstrative Pronouns. 


With regard to their meaning, the demonstrative pronouns 
may be divided into two general classes, A) the nearer demon- 
stratives, which may be translated by ‘this;’ B) the more remote 
Aemonstratives, which may be translated by ‘that.’ Withiv these 
two general groups, especially in the second, there are in most: 
of the languages further subdivisions of meaning. For example, 
in Tagalog, 1rd indicates something that is hearer the speaker 
the person addressed, ito, something that is near both, 
iy, something that is nearer the person addressed than the 
speaker, and yaon, something that is distant from both. 

‘These mote minute distinctions, however, are of practically 
no importance from a morphological point of view, and even in 
the case of the two main semantic groups, we often find what is 
nearer demonstrative in one, used as remoter demonstrative in 
another, e, g., Tagalog ito ‘this,’ Samaro-Leytean ito ‘that,’ 

In general the demonstratives are made up of three elements, 
viz., (a) demonstrative root particles; (b) prefixed particles, 
usually of articular origin, which denate case and sometimes 
number, and which will be known as case indicating particles; 
(©) connective particles or ligatures, which are of two kinds, 
those that connect case indicating prefix with the root particle, 
and those that are sufixal in character, representing what was 
originally ligature between the demonstrative and following 
noun, Sometimes a demonstrative seems to contain two root 
demonstrative particles, viz., in Magindanao en-tu and in the 
Thanag forms ending in -ye. In Bagobo an adverbial particle 
{ge appears as final element in some of the demonstratives. 

‘The forms of the demonstrative pronouns in the various lan- 
guages are, viz.: 
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aes pa 
uvares var ‘avmuo} 
uvures os Sueur 

“avrg ‘ave ‘eae 


ons ws S038 





woofs ‘uowsyu ‘oon ‘ore 





uvyes po 


ayes wr fEy03 


cunjes os fue 
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woe, savory, 
wap twop 

wey OOTY, <awOy 
eet unfia 

vr vss 

oaprey, uedrey, 
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‘The root particles of the demonstrative are di, ni, t0, yet, wit, 
nu, ti, ta, ma, en, and possibly a (ef. below, under yo and na). 
‘The particles ya, na, a are probably identical, respectively, with 
the ligatures, ya, na, a 

‘Di, which when intervocalic appears in many languayes ns 
rr, is found in Tag. ye , yeori, vier’, all the forms of 
Ceb, keri, Iban. yori, yori, Bat. wri, Tok, day-di, dent 
ay, and in Nab, sai-di-ai, su-di-ui, ‘The root particle is found 
uneombined only in Ilokan, Tokan dediay is duyili + the 
double ligature ay, day being contracted to de, In Thanng the 
forms yad and yud seem to to shortened from yuri and yuri 
respectively; and these shortened forms were then augmented 
dy the addition of a, probably the ligature a, viz., yard, yur, 
and ye, probably contracted from the ya which occurs as 
pronoun of the third person + the ligature -y, vi 
(<*yadye), mnie (<*yud-ye). 

Wi" ocours in Tagalog oblique di-ni and all the forms of 
-Cebuan K-i-ni, Hiliguayna, Samaro-Leytean, Bikol, Pampan- 
‘gan, Sulu, and Bagobo é-né, and Magindanao i-ni-a. 

Zo ocours in all the forms of Tagalog i-to, Cebuan k-i-to-t, 
Hiliguayna i-to-n, Samaro-Leytean é-to, Iokan day-to-y, 
Thanag ya-tu-n, ya-ti-n-ye, in Bagobo to, tony, to-i-y0, probably 
in Magindanao en-tu, Sulu ie-tu, and in all the forms derived 
from the stems, Cebuan, Hiliguayna, and Samaro-Leytean «i- 
to, Harayan ag-to, and Bikol id-to. ‘The second ¢ of the Cebuan 
forms kitot, ete.; kadtot, ete., is probably due to ineomplete 
reduplication. ‘The final ye of the Ibanag formsis to be explained 
as the yein yajje (<*yad-ye). Bagobo-go is an emphatic parti- 
cle which is also used in sentences with non-verbal predicate, 
©. g-, si kona mapia-go manobo ‘you are a good man.’ The 
on- of Magindanao ent seems to be the same as the ex in Sulu 
ten. 

‘Ya occurs in all the forms of Tagalog, Bikol, and Pampan- 
gan éya-n; of Pangasinan sa-ya; in the Ibanag final syllable 
ye for *ya-iin yoye, yaije, yuiie, yatie, yatunye; and perhaps 
in Harayan dia (all forms), Nabaloi iai, Batan nooya, and 
Bagobo yango. Harayan dia probably stands for *di-ya (cf. 





























"Ny, the definite article in Madagascan, is probably identical with 
‘this root particle, ef. Parker, op. cit., p. 5. 
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iy, p. 381, below). Nabaloi éai may be simply a shortened 
form of saidiai, sudiai, or it may be analyzed as ia + ligature 
4, oF as a root particle @ preceded by articular 4, and followed 
dy the ligature i, Bagobo yango contains the particle yo and 
an element yan which is probably yva- the ligature 2, 

Aw oceurs in Tagalog y-ao-n, ni-y-ao-n, and in all the forms 
of Thanag yan, yoys (<*y-au-ye), Batan au, and Sulu i-aun. 
In the Tagalog forms y00n, niyoon, the first element of the a of 
‘ao seems to have been assimilated to 0; nion is contracted from 
niyoon; noon and doon seemed to be formed on the basis of 
yon, the case signs n and d being substituted for y. ‘The 
Tbanag forms yod, yojje (<*yod-ye), yora present a blend of 
yuu and the forms with d, having the vocalism of yan, and the 
of the latter forms: 

* Wa is found in all the forms of Cebuan ka-na, Hiliguayna 
ya-na, Magindanao a-na-n, and perhaps of Harayan dan if it is 
a shortened form of *da-na. Tn the Harayan forms, however, 
the root particle may be a, identical with the root particle of 
‘Tagalog ang. 

Ti, identical with the ti of the Tokan definite article, occurs 
in all the forms of Pampangan é-ti, 

Ta occurs in all the forms of Pampangan i-ta, Pangasinan 
sa-ta-n, Nokan day-ta, and in Nabaloi sa-ta-n, su-ta-n and i-ta-n. 

Ma ocours in all the forms of Pangasinan and Nabsloi sa- 
ian, ee. 

En occurs in Sulu #-en and Magindanao en-tu, the tu of the 
latter form being the demonstrative root particle to. 

"The case indicating prefixes of the demonstratives are, in 
‘Tagalog é, ni, n, di, a; in Cebuan h, sa, 8, di, d, i, kan, ni 
in Hiliguayna and Samaro-Leytean é, 6, sa; in Harayan d, di(?), 
ka, k in Pampangan 4, ni, ka, da ; in Pangasinan sa, 4, 4, to, 
da, 20, na, ed ; in Nokan #, da, dag ; in Nabaloi sa, su, #3 in 
Tbanag #, n, t, da, an (2), takka, takkua; in Batan u; in 
Magindanao a, i, in Sulu and Bagobo é. 

‘The prefix ¢ (y before a vowel) which is found in most of the 
languages as the sign of the nominative case is apparently iden- 
tical with the articular root particle i. The { of the: oblique 














‘This @ is found also in the Malay demonstratives ini ‘this,’ itu 
‘that?’ and in all the demonstratives in Madagascan, e. g., i-ty ‘this, 
of. Parker, op. cit. p. Al. 
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singular in Hlokan, however, is probably a prepositional particle 
(cf. above, p. 844). Batan w is identical with the w of the defi- 
nite article; ni, the most common sign of the genitive, is identi- 
cal with the ni of the personal article: sa, ka, kan, di and tak- 
Jrucs ave identical with articular oblique forms sa, ku, kun, di and 
takkua ; dais the root particle of the third person plural that 
has already been met with in the articles; in Tokan the daseems 
to have lost its plural force, being used as a simple initial demon, 
strative element in both singular and plural, the plural being 
indieated by da with an additional plural sign g, viz. dag; 
Pangasinan so, na, ed are case forms of the definite article; Pan- 
gasinan and Nabaloi sis identical with the sa of the article say; 
‘Pangasinan and Magindanao ais probably the same aas in Tag- 
alog ang ; Pangasinan to is the genitive of the pronoun of the 
third person singular; Nabaloi su is to be connected with thé 
articles, Pangasinan s0, Magindanao sw; Pampangan ke and de 
are contracted respectively from ka-i and da-i, with articular ¢ 
Thanag takka is a double oblique sign, standing for *ta-ka < 
*sa-ka (ef. above, pp. 383, 336); for an of the Tbanag nomi- 
native plural, ef. below, p. 356 f. . 

‘When the case sign consists of a single consonant it is usually 
to be explained as derived from forms with a fuller case sign 
‘under the influence of proportional analogy. For example, the 
8 of the, genitive-oblique in Hiliguayna and Samaro-Leytean is 
probably derived from sa, a series like Samaro-Leytean adto, 
sadto (<sa-adto) giving rise to forms like sini, sito on the basis 
of ini, ito. Similarly Tagalog n and d in the forms noon, doon 
are probably derived from the fuller forms ni and di; Cebuan 
‘and Harayan k, sa, s, and dof the nominative are probably based 
on the articular oblique forms ka, sa and di (for the use of 
these oblique forms in the nominative, ef. below, p. 388); Har- 
ayan kin Kagto is certainly derived from the oblique form ka; 
Thanag n and ¢ of the genitive and oblique respectively seem 
to be derived from the articular forms na and ta, 

Sometimes the case signs are prefixed to a case form, some- 
times directly to the demonstrative root particle, sometimes to 
a demonstrative stem consisting of a root particle combined 
with a prefix, usually articular in character. ‘These prefixes are 
a, i and w identical with articular a, i and u (ef. below, p. 361), 
and ad, id, ag of uncertain origin, Tt is not impossible that 
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ad, ia and ag contain the articular particles @ and i followed 
by a connective y, which is preserved in Harayan, and which 
is perhaps related to wy, the sign of the indefinite objeot in 
Cebuan; Cebuan and Bikol d representing a partial assimilation 
of this g to the following dental t. Bikol id is probably modi- 
fied from ad under the influence of the initial ¢ of the other 
demonstratives ini, éyan. 

In Tagalog the case signs are usually prefixed directly to the 
demonstrative root particle, e. g., éto, ni-to, di-to. In the 
nominative y-«ri, y-i-ri, the case sign # is prefixed to the stems 
wri, i-ri; yori seems to bea modification of yiri due to the r ;* 
in the geuitives ni-yaon, ni-yoon the ase sign is prefixed to the 
nominative; for other forms of yaon, ef. above. 

In Cebuan the case signs are all prefixed to demonstrative 
stems, viz, ari, i-ni, i-tot, ad-to, a-na, except in the nomina- 
tives itot, diri, where the case signs i, di are prefixed to the 
root particle, ‘The forms ari, adto are without case signs. 

In Hiliguayna the nominative case sign is prefixed to the root 
particle in é-ni, i-na and i-ton, but to a demonstrative stem in 
yeu, y-adto; the genitive-oblique sign ¢ is prefixed to the 
first three nominatives; in the others, it replaces the nominative 
case sign; another series of genitive oblique forms are made by 
prefixing sa to these forms with s. 

In Samaro-Leytean the nominative case sign is prefixed to the 
root particle in i-né, #-t0, but toa demonstrative stem in y-adto ; 
the form adto, as in Cebuan, is without case signs the genitive- 
ine case sign s is prefixed to the nominatives int, ito, adto, 
the genitive-oblique sign sa, as in Hiliguayna, to the forms 
with «. 

In Harayan the nominative is made by prefixing d to the 
stems an (ef. above, p. 853) and ag-to, and di to the root parti- 
cle in dia (of. above, p. 352); the genitive-oblique is made by 
prefixing the case sign to the nominative, except in kagto, where 
the nominative case sign is simply changed to k, 

In Bikol the nominative case sign is prefixed to the root 
particle in é-né and iyan; the in idto is probably not the 
prefix é, but is due to analogical influences (ef. above); the 
genitive-oblique is made by prefixing the case sign ka to what 
is apparently the nominative. 

















¥ Gf, Nabaloi era ‘they’ for *ira, p. 888, 
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In Pampangan the articular particles of the nominative and 
genitive singular are prefixed directly to the stem, e. g., ni, 
ni-ni; that of the oblique singular, to either the genitive or 
nominative, e. g., ke-nini, kent (<*ha-ini): to form the nomi- 
native-genitive plural the plural particle da is prefixed to the 
nominative singular, e. g., deni (<*da-ini), and the oblique 
plural is made from this form by prefixing ku, ¢. g., ka-reni, 

In Pangasinan the nominative singular may begin with the 
stem as in Samaro-Leytean adto, or may take the articular pre- 
fixes aa, a, andi, e. g., tan, sd-tun, a-tun, i-tan ; the nominati 
plural is formed by prefixing to the stem the particle du or its 
combinations with the articular prefixes sa and i, viz., aura, tr, 
@. g., ra-tan, sa-ra-tan, i-ra-tan: the genitive, singular and plu 
ral, is formed by prefixing to the stem the genitive singular and 
plural, respectively of the pronoun of the third person, the two 
elements being joined by the ligature n, e. g., to-n-tan, da-n-tan : 
‘the oblique, singular and plural, is always, and the other cases 
may be; indicated by the nominative with initial sa preceded by 
the forms of the definite article, e. g., od satan, ed saratan ; 80 
satan, na satan, $0 saratan, na saratan, 

In Tlokan the nominative-genitive singular may begin with 
the root particle, or may take the prefix day, a combination of 
‘the plural particle da and the articular prefix 4, © g., toy, 
da-y-toy ; the nominative-genitive plural is formed from the 
nominative singular by substituting for daa particle dag consist- 
ing of plural particle da-+ « pluralizing g ; the da of the sin- 
gular is borrowed from the plural, where it has apparently lost 
its-plural significance, owing to the presence of an additional 
plural sign g ; the oblique singular is made by prefixing a prepo-" 
sitional particle ¢ (ef. above, p. 344) to the short form of the 
nominative, e. g., toy, or by placing the oblique of the article 
before the long form of the nominative, as in Pangasinan, ¢. g., 
iti daytoy ; the oblique plural is formed by prefixing ka to the 
nominative-genitive plural, e. g., ka-dagitoy. 

In Thanag the case signs of the singular are prefixed directly 
to the root particle as in y-au, or to a demonstrative stem as in 
y-a-ri, y-wri ; in the plural the case signs are prefixed to the 
genitive singular, the sign of the nominative being the plural 
particle da, or a particle an of uncertain identity, that of the 
genitive, the particle da, that of the oblique one of the com- 
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pounds takkara, takkuara, equivalent to the particle da 
preceded by the oblique case sign tak:ka, takkua, In the nomi- 
native singular there are also a series of forms without the case 
sign y, ¢. g., au: it is not impossible that the plural forms like 
dunaue may have been made from plural forms like danaw by 
Aropping the initial d after the analogy of pairs like yaw, az in 
the singular; in this case the doubling of the » would be 
phonetic. 

‘The Avclension of the demonstratives in the remaining lan- 
guages is not given in the grammars. The cases are probably 
indicated by the forms of the definite article. The nominative 
case signs 4, i and w ocenr prefixed to the root particle in Nab- 
aloi i-tan, é-mun ; Magindanao, a-nan,i-nia; Sulu and Bagobo 
é-ni, Sulu en, i-aun; Batan wri: Sula detu is perhaps a mod- 
ification of *i-tu with articular i, due to the influence of the 
initial ie of the synonymous éen : for Nabaloi iai, Bagobo yango, 
cf. above, p, 352 f. ‘The nominative case signs sa and su are 
found in the remaining Nabaloi forms prefixed to the root 
particle exeept in saidiai, which probably contains sa prefixed 
to a stem beginning with articular ¢, 

‘The conneotive particles which are used in the formation of 
the demonstratives are n, # (y), @ and ai (ay). 

Aoceuts as final in all the forms of ‘Tagalog, Bikol, and Pam- 
pangan iya-n, Tagalog yao-n, Hiliguayna iton, Pangasinan 
sata-n and sama-n, Toanag yatuen, in Nabaloi sata-n, suta-n, 
ita-n, sama-n, ima-n, Magindanao ana-n, and Sulu iawn: the 
same 2 occurs followed by another element in all the forms of 
Thanag yatu-n-ye, and in Bagobo ya-n-go. This n is also ubed 
in Pangasinan to connect the genitive case signs to and da with 
the root particle (ef. above, p. 356). ‘The of all the forms of 
Harayan dan may also belong here (ef. above, p. 353). 

Z, or as it is usually written y, occurs as final clement in all 
the-forms of Ilokan dayto-y, in all the Ibanag forms with final 
element ye (<*ya-i, ef. above, p. 381), and in Nabaloi éa-é, 
Bagobo to-y ; it ocours followed by another element in Bagobo 
to-i-go, and in the double ligature ai, 

A seems to occur as final element in Magindanao ini-a, and 
in the double ligature ai. 

i, a combination of the two ligatures a and i, ocours as final 
clement in all the forms of Hokan dedi-ay, and in Nabaloi saidi- 
ai, sadi-ai, and perhaps iai (of. above, p. 353). 
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Interrogative Pronouns. 

‘The interrogative pronouns are of three kinds: 

a) The personal interrogative ‘who ?? referring to persons; 

b) the neuter interrogative ‘what ? referring to things; 

¢) the individualizing interrogative ‘which? referring to 
either persons or things. 

In general the interrogatives consist of root particles, some of 
which seem to be of adverbial origin, combined with prefixes 
and suffixes similar to those of the demonstratives. 

Case, in those interrogatives which are inflected, is indicated 
dy the prefixes. ‘The plural is indicated sometimes by the. 
articular prefix, sometimes by reduplication, or by both together; 
sometimes by the suffix. 

Some, of the interrogatives cannot be broken up into mono- 
syllablio particles, but for the sake of completeness they are all 
included in the discussion. ? 

‘The forms of the interrogatives in the various languages are, 

















Pans. Inver, Nevr. Ivrer. 
= O 
nom. gen. bl. 
Tag. ag. sino nino, kanino (sa) kanino ano 
pl. sinosino ninonino, (sa) kanikanino anoano 
‘anikanino 
——__— 
Bis, (Ceb.) _kinsa, Kinsalan (Kansa, kansalan sakansa)' unsa, unsalan 
Bis, Hil.) sin-o sin-o, nisin-o kay sin-o ano 
Kay sin-o, kalin-o kalin-o 
Kanin-o kanin-o 
Bis, (Sam.-Ley.) sin-o Kanay, nino kanay, ano 
sa kanay, 
san kanay, 
sin kanay 
Bik. niisay kiisay ano 
pl. saisay naisay, kaisay  kaisay 
Pamp. ‘ag. nino nino, kanino keno nana 
pl. dinino, eno dinino, deno _‘kareno 
Pang. ‘ag. siopa, opa ——opa ed siopa anto 
pl. siopara opara ed siopara 
* Little used. 
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Tlok. asino, asinno, ania 
asin 
ayano, 
sepa, sepay { ngaramto(}) 
nganto 
sg. sini ini takkuanini anni 
takknarani 
pl. dani, danirani dani | takkuarani- 
rani 
Mag. ngain, antuna 
Sulu sio, hisio uno 
Bag. sadan andin 


Ivory. Tyrer, 

nom. gen. La 
ag. alin 
pl. alinalin 

hain 

arin 
ag. insa,! insanu' ——_ningsa, ningsannkingsa, kingsanu 

kaningsa, kaningsanu 

ph. dingsa, dingsana dingsa, dingsana karingsa, karingsana 





Pang. @inan 
Tlok. adinno, adino, 
adin 
Igor. (Nab.) _chinan, tna, twai 
Than. ag. yasi nasi tasi 
pl. danasi danasi 0 oblique) 
Sulu hadien 





As the case forms of the interrogatives are comparatively 
few, they will be analyzed in connection with the discussion of 
the root. particles. 

A root particle no is found in all the forms of the personal 
interrogative in Tagalog, Hiliguayna, Samaro-Leytean (exeopt 
kanay and derived forms), Pampangan, and Tlokan; in the 
individualizing interrogative in Pampangan and Tlokan, and 








le ing ; in this the most 
common case form of the word, ng has been partially assimulated to the follow- 
ing s, a change which has apparently not taken place in the other case forms. 
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perhaps in the neuter’ interrogatives ano, uno. ‘The glottal 
catch in Bisayan -n-o is probably secondary. In Ibanag, no 
‘oconrs in the form ni, in the personal, and perhaps in the neuter 
interrogative, the i of which is due to the influence of final 7 
of the individualizing. interrogative yasi. 

‘The nominative singular of the personal interrogatives deriv 
from no is made by prefixing the personal a 
cle, except in Pampangan, where 1i, ordinarily genitive sign, 
but also used for the nominative in Tlokan, is employed. The 
initial a of Ilokan a-sino is perhaps due to the analogy of the 
neuter interrogative ania ; asin is a shortened form of asino. 
‘The doubling of the n in Nokan asinno, Tbanag sinnd, is pho- 
netic. 

‘The genitive singular is made with the case signs né and ka. 
Wi js prefixed directly to the particle no in Tagalo nino, Sam- 
aro-Leytean ‘nin-o, Pampangan nino, Tbanag nini; in Hili- 
ghayna ni sin-o itis prefixed to the nominative. Ka is prefixed 
to the genitive with ni in Tagalog, Pampangan, and Wiliguayn: 
Hilignayna kalin-o seems to be derived from kanin-o by dissi 
lation, the first m being changed to the related sound 7, 
guayna also possesses a form made by prefixing kay, the oblique 
of the personal article, to the nominative, viz., kay si 

‘The oblique ease in Tagalog is identical with the genitive 
form with case sign ka, or is made by placing the oblique of 
‘the definite article before this form; in Hiliguayua it is identi- 
cal with the genitive forms beginning with i, in Pampangan 
the oblique Keno is probably a modification of ka-no with case 
sign ka, based on the analogy of the oblique cases with initial 
ke in the demonstrative and personal pronouns; in Tbanag the 
oblique case sign takkua (of. above, p. 347) is prefixed to the 
genitive. 

In Tagalog the cases of the plural are made by reduplicating 
two syllables of the corresponding singular form. In the Pam- 
pangi nominative-genitive plural there are two forms, viz., 
dinino, made by prefixing di, the root of the inclusive article, 
to the singular nino, and deno, probably modified from di-no 
after the analogy of the plurals of demonstratives with initial 
ds, The oblique is made by prefixing. ka to deno. In the 
Toanag plural, dani consists of ni with prefixed plural particle 
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da, danirani is a reduplication of this form, and the oblique 
forms consist of the case sign takkua prefixed to these two 
forms. 

It is not impossible that the neuter interrogative ano is a com- 
dination of no with an articular prefix a, but it may also be 
explainted as containing the root particle an, The u of Sulu 
ano, i€ it is to be analyzed as w-no, and is not simply a phonetic 
modification of aio, is probably the same u which is used in 
Batan as definite article. 

No also ocents as the final syllable nu, no of the individual 
izing interrogative in Pampangan and Iokan. 

‘This stem no is perhaps identical with the particle no which 
the word for ‘if,’ in Tokan, Tbanag, and Pangasinan, the 
ideas of ‘doubting’ and ‘ questioning’ being very similar. 

A root particle sw oveurs in all the forms of the personal 
interrogative in Cebuan, Bikol, and Bagobo, the nenter inter- 
rogative in Cebuan, and the individualizing interrogative in 
‘Pampangan. 

‘The initial & of the Cebuan personal interrogative forms 
is probably the same which occurs as the sign of the nomi- 
native in the demonstratives. ‘The case in this pronoun seems 
to be indicated not according to the usual rule by initial 
inflection, but by the difference of the vowel after the initial, 
i indicating the nominative, a the genitive-oblique. The par- 
ticles in, an, wn, which precede sa id Cebuan and Pampangan, 
seem to consist of the articular particles i, a, w+ the ligatare; 
this seems to be shown by the fact that the in of the Pampan- 
gan forms is declined like the definite article, ‘The final element 
Jan of the Cebuan forms is perhaps to be connected with Taga 
log alin, Bikol arin, ‘The nu of insanu is to be connected with 
the stem no. ‘The case forms of the Pampangan individualizing 
interrogative all consist of oa or sanw preceded by the proper 
case form of the definite article, except in the oblique singular, 
whore additional forms are made by preixing ka to the genitive, 
following the analogy of the plural. 

‘The forms of the Bikol personal interrogative are based on an 
‘clement isay, composed of sa with prefixed articular ¢ and fol- 
lowing ligature ¢. ‘To this stem the case forms of the personal 
and inclusive articles are prefixed in singular and plural respect- 
ively, ka being equivalent to Cebuan ka (ef. p. 348). 
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In Bagobo sa-dan, dan seems to be the genitive plural of the 
third person, just as the din of an-din ‘what? is the genitive 
singular (cf. below). 

‘This interrogative root particle sis perhaps identical with the 
adverbial particle sa which means ‘perhaps? in Ttokan, and in 
‘Tagalog is equivalent to the modal adverb sana which imparts 
to verbs the idea of ‘should, would.’ 

‘The forms of the personal interrogative in Pangasinan and 
Nabaloi are clearly connected with Malay apa ‘what? siapa 
‘who? Pa may be root particle and the prefixes articular; o 
of the Pangasinan forms being equal to Batan u; se of the 
Nabaloi forms, to sa-i, as in eaidiai ‘this;’ a of Malay ape, to 
the a of Tagalog ang. ‘The si of the Pangasinan and Malay 
forms is of course the personal article, and it is also not impos- 
sible that Nabaloi se may be some modification of si, ‘The final 
xy of Nabaloi sepay is ligature. In Pangasinan the form with- 
out si is used as genitive, and the oblique is made by placing 
the oblique of the definite article ed before the nominative. 
‘The plural is made by adding ra (<da) to the forms of the 
singular. 

‘The root particle of the neuter interrogatives in Pangasinan, 
Tlokan, and Bagobo is an, and the same an is perhaps the root 
particle of all the other neuter interrogatives except the Cebuan 
and Sulu, and the forms nfaramto(i), nfanto, njain; Sulu uno, 
however, may be a modification of ano (of. above, p. 361). 

The o, u of Tagalog, Bisayan, and Bikol an-o, Pampangan 
nan-w, Nabaloi dyan-o, according to this view, is probably due 
to the analogy of sino or some other interrogative form contait 
ing the particle no; the initial m of the Pampangan form is 
doubtless derived from nino, the initial dy (=*y) in Nabaloi 
is probably articular, ‘The final ¢ of Ibanag anni, in which the 
doubling is phonetic, is probably due to the same cause as the 
final ¢ in sinni. 

Jn Pangasinan an-to and Bagobo an-din (of. inter. sa-dan, 
above) the second element is apparently the genitive of the pro- 
noun of the third person, literally ‘its what ? just as in Nabaloi 
the common word for ‘what’ is njaram-to ‘its name? ‘The 
first, part of Magindanao an-tw-na seems to be identical with 
Pangasinan anto; na is perhaps identical with the genitive of 
the definite article, the root particle in this case being followed 
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by a double genitive. Iokan ania is to be analysed in the 
same way, as an-+an element ia equivalent to the ya of the 
third personal pronoun, 

‘The stem an seems also to occur in some of the personal and 
individualizing interrogatives, viz., in Magindanao antain, Pan- 
gasinan di-n-an, Nabaloi chi-n-an, 

‘This «n is perhaps identical with the locative suffix an of 
nouns and verbs.” 

For Nabaloi nfaramto, ef. above; the i of ngaranto. 
ligature; nfunto is contracted from ngaramto, m being assimi- 
lated to the following ¢, 

‘Tagalog alin (<*arin of. above, p. 338), Bikol arin seems to 
be based on a stem ar, the ending in being probably the same 
as the in in Bisayan Jain, and perhaps Magindanao tingin, 
antain, ngain. This suffix in is different from the én of Taga 
log ai-in ‘mine? (of. below, p. 368), as this ix would appear in 
Bisayan and Bikol as on, un, in Magindanao as en (cf. above, 
p. 831). The same stem occurs perhaps also in the Cebuan 
forms kinsalan, kansalan, wasalan which may bé contracted 
from *hinsa-alan, ete, at (<*ar) being in this case combined 
with a suffix an identical with that in Tagalog haan ‘where? 
which bears the same formal relation to hain as *alan does to 
alin, ‘This sufix an is doubtless ultimately identical with the 
locative suffix an, 

‘The Ibanag individuslizing interrogative is clearly connected 
with the interrogative adverb dasi, the element asi being the 
same. This element asi forms its cases like the demonstrative 
pronouns (cf. above, p. 356 f,). 

‘The idea of ‘ which ? is closely related to the idea of ‘ where ? 
fas we see in the two practically synonymous expressions ‘ which 
is the road” and ‘where is the road” Hence it is not surpris- 
ing that the two ideas are sometimes expressed by the same 
word, as in Bisayan hain, Nabaloi-tioa, tai, Sulu hadien, which 
mean both ‘which ? and ‘where? : 

‘As ‘where? is practically an oblique case, we might expect 
the initial eyllables to be identical with the oblique ease signs in 
these individualizing pronouns, and so they seem to be. The 








1 Cf. my paper, Analogies between Semitic and Tagalog, JHU. Circs., 
No. 168, p. 65. 
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ha of Bisayan ha-in, Sula ha-dien is to be connected with the 
oblique of Sulu definite article Ja. ‘This ha also occurs in Taga- 
log in Aa-an ‘where? ‘The in of Bisayan hain is difficult (ef. 
above, p. 363). For the dien of Sulu fadien see below. 

The di of Pangasinan di-nan, Nabaloi oli-nan (<*di-nan), 
Tlokan a-di-no, ete., and Sulu ha-di-en is probably identical 
with the oblique articular form di. ‘The nan of the Pangasinan 
and Nabaloi forms is probably the interrogative stem an with 
preceding ligature n, used to conneot the prefix to the root 
particle as itis in the genitive of the demonstratives in Pan- 
gasinan (ef. above, p. 356). ‘The initial « of the Tlokan forms 
is to be explained like the « of asino; the doubling in adinno 
is phonetie; adin is a shortened form of adino, like asin from 
asino.- The final no of these forms is probably identical with 
the interrogative root particle no, 

‘The en of Sulu hadien is probably connected with the demon- 
strative particle en (ef. above, p. 358). 

Nabaloi tua is pethaps identical with Cebuan tua ‘be theres? 
the i of trea-t is ligature. 

‘The remaining interrogative forms, Samaro-Leytean hunay, 
Magindanao tingin, antain, njain, Sulu sio, hisio, are not clear. 
Kanay contains, of course, the case sign ka or i; its ending 
suggests a comparison with the Bikol forms; in the oblique it 
may be preceded by sa and san, respectively oblique and geni- 
tive of the definite article, and by sin the sign of the indefinite 
object. The Magindanao forms all have the ending in (cf. 
above, p. 868); antain probably contains also the interrogative 
stem an; ngain may be a combination of nga identical with the 
ligature, and the suffix in, Sulu sio seems to contain the per- 
sonal article si, which, however, is not used as such in Sulu; 
while Aisio has prefixed, in addition, the regular Sulu personal 
artiole Ai, 











Personal Pronouns. 


The personal pronouns are of three persons, first, second, and 
third; each person has two numbers, a singular and a plural, 
and the plural of the first person again distinguishes two series 
of forms, an exclusive and an inclusive series (of. above, p. 325); 
the first person in some languages possesses also a dual which is 
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closely related morphologically to the inclusive plural; there is 
ho distinction of gender even in the third person, 


Case is indicated partly by prefixes 





imilar to those of the 


demonstratives and interrogatives, partly by using different root 


particles and stems, 


‘The personal pronouns consist of simple root particles, modi- 


fied forms of root ps 





particles by the addition of prefixes and suifixes. 


First Person, 
‘The forms of the personal pronouns of the first person in the 





various languages are, vi 
el nom. 
‘Tag. ag. ako 
phe, kami 
pl. ine, tayo 
du. kita, kata 
Bis. (Ced.) ag. a6 
pl. ex. kami 
pl. ine, kita 
du, kité 
Bis, Hil.) ag. ako 


pl. et, kami 
pl. ine, kita 


Bis, (Sam.-Ley.) ag. ako, si ako 
‘pl. ex, kami, si kami 





pl. ine, kita, si kita 
Bis. Har.) ag. ako, akota 
Bik. ag. ako 

pl. ex, kami 

pl. ine, kita 


en. 


ticles, and forms derived from the root 


‘ol. 


akin, ko, (nakin)* sa akin 


amin, namin 

atin, natin 

ata, kanita; ta 

Ako, nako, ko, ta 

amo, namo 

to, nito, ta 

até, naté, ta 

akon, nakon, ko, 
ta 

amon, namon 


aton, naton, ta 


akon, nakon, ko 
amon, namon 
aton, naton, ta 
akon, nakon, ta 
ko, niako, sako, 
sakoya 
niamo, samo, 
samoya, mi 
into, ato, 
satoya, ta 


sa ainin 

sa atin 

sa ata, sa kanita 

Kanako, sa ako 

Kanamo, sa amo 

Kansto, sa fito 

Kanaté, sa ato 

Kanakon, sa akon, 
dakon, karakon 

Kanamon, sa amon, 
damon, karamon 

Kanaton, sa aton, 
daton, karaton 

sa akon, dakon 

sa amon, damon 

sa aion, daton 

kanakun 

sako, sakoya 


samo, samoya* 


sato, satoya 





* 3 Used only in the phrase a-nakin ‘inquam.” 
* Written damoya, evidently a mistake, in San Augustin. 
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nom. gen. bt 
Pamp. ag. ako, ko ko, koo, ke; kee, kanako, kako 
da 
pl. 6, ikami, ike, mi 
kami, ke 
‘pl. ine, ikamo, ita, tamo, ta kekatam (s 
katamo, kata, kekata 
tamo, ta 
du, ikata, kata, ta ta, tee, too Kekata 
Pang. ag. siak, ak ko, -k ed siak 
ph. cx. sikami, kami mi ed sikami 
pl. ine, sikiti, sikatayo, ti, tayo ed sikiti, 0@ 
iti, itayo sikatayo 
dis, sikata, ita, te ed sikata 
Tok. ag. sink, ak Xo, -k kaniak 
pl. ex. dakami, kami mi Kadakami 
pl. ine, datayo, tayo tayo kadatayo 
du, data, ta ta kadata 
Igor. (Nab.) ag. sikak, ak; nak, ko, -k, na, ta 
na 
pl. eo, sikame, kame — me 
pl. ine, sikatayo, tayo tayo 
Than. ag. sakan, sok, ak ku, -k, ta viakan, niok 
pl. e, sikami, kami mi nikami 
pl. ine. tam nittam, 
du. ta nitta 
Bat. ag. yakin, ako ——_niakin, ko aiakin 
pl. ex. yamuen, kami niamuen, namin, diamuen 
namuen 
pl. ine, yaiatin,* ta 
Mag. ag. suki, aku ku, salaki, Jaki salaki, sa salaki 
pl. ex. salkami, kami salkami, nami, salkami, sa salkami 


Jekami 





4 Written iamo, evidently a mistake, in Bergafio. 





+ Perhaps a mistake for yatin, of. yamwen. The forms given as genitive and oblique 
of this pronoun evidently belong to the pronoun of the second person. ‘The Batan 
‘grammar from which these paradigms aré quoted by Retana (of. above, p. 828, ft. mt. 2) 
fs in manuscript, according to Retana (p. xl) probably a copy of the original. ‘The 
‘personal pronouns are given in the order, 1 ag., 1 exe. pl, 2 sg., and then follows 
a paradigm headed ‘ Plur. de yo inclusivo,’ but with genitive and oblique apparently 
belonging to the second plural; no paradigm of the second plural is given. The eopyist 
has evidently mixed up the paradigms of the 1" ino. pl. and 2 pl. The forms that 
‘we should expect in 1 inc. pl. gen. and obl. are niatin, diatin, 

















Mag. 


Sulu. 


Bag. 
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pl. ino, salkitanu, seki- salkitanu, tanu, salkitanu, sa. salki- 
tanu, tanu, a salkitann tan 
lekitany 
di, salkita, sekita, salkita, sekita, salkita, sa salkita 
ta ta, lekita 
sg. aku, ku = ku, kaaku 
phe ex, kari kaamu, kannamn, 
kanamu 
pl. ine, kita kaatn 
ag. sakkan ko Kanakkan 
pl. ex." kami, ke, si kami de kanami 
pl. inc. kita, sikita ta, nita Kanita 


‘The pronouns of the first person singular are practically all 
based on one of the root particles ak, ko, or ta. 

Ak is found uncombined as nominative in Pangasinan, Token, 
Nabaloi, and Ibanag: also in Tagalog, Bisayan, Bikol, Pam- 
pangan, Batan, Magindanao, and Sulu nominative ako, aku; in 
the ako, aku of the genitive and oblique cases in Bikol and Sulu, 
and in Harayan ako-ta; in the Tagalog and Batan stem ak-in 
and Bisayan stem ak-on, dk-o and their derivatives; in the nomi- 
natives, Pangasinan and Tlokan si-ak, Nabaloi sik-ak, Tbanag 
sak-an, s-ok (ef, above, p. 336), Bagobo sak-kan, and the 
oblique forms derived from them; in the Magindanao secondary 
stem aki in s-aki, ete. in Nabaloi nak, 

‘The nominative ako may represent a blend of the two root 
particles ak and ko, or it may be ak with an analogical 0 as in 
thao ‘thou’ (of. below, p. 375), due to the influence of other 
nominatives in 0 like tayo ‘we, kayo ‘you.’ In Harayan 
ako-ta the genitive ta is added to this form, probably for the 
sake of emphasis’ (ef. Nab. sikam ‘thou,’ p. 375, below). 

‘The Magindanao stem aki probably owes its final i to the 
analogy of the forms of the exclusive plural kami, ete. ‘The 
n of Nabaloi n-ak is not clear; the form na, which seems to be 








1 The noun patek ‘slave’ is also used for ‘I,’ as in Malay. 

* These pronouns as given together in the paradigms as the equiva- 
lent of nosotros ‘we,’ but there is probably the same distinction here as 
in the other languages; for ke as exclusive plural of. Pampangan, 

* Of, my paper, The Bisayan Dialects, cited above, p. 127. 
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employed principally before verbal forms beginning with 4, 
e. g., na-kaama-munt ‘I am killing,’ is probably a modifica- 
tion of nak, dne to the fact that the final # of the pronoun and 
the initial & of the verb coalesce. 

‘The Tagalog, Batan, and Bisayan stems ak-in, ak-un are 
maie by adding the suffixes in and on to the root particle. 
‘These suffixes, which are variants of the same original form (cf. 
above, p. 381 £.), are found also in the passive, and in nominal 
derivation. When applied to a noun they express the idea of 
‘ike, similar,’ e, g., Tag. woakin ‘cock black as a raven? from 
tweak ‘raven,’ polotin ‘honey (pet name),? from polut ‘ honey ;” 
when applied to a verb they form passives that denote to be 
direotly affected by the action of the root, o. g., Tag. inwnin 
(inwn) ‘that which is drank.’ The meaning of the suffix in 
the pronouns is perhaps nearer that of the verbal suffix, Tagalog 
ak-in, for example, signifying ‘that which is affected by me; 
‘that which pertains or belongs to me,’ In the Cebuan stem 
Gi-o, the final n was dropped, doubtless because it was regarded 
as ligature. The ako, aku of the genitive and oblique forms in 
Bikol and Sulu may be either the nominative ako, aku, or may 
correspond to the Cebuan stem d-o derived from dk-on. ‘The 
clement ya of Bikol oblique s-ako-ya is not clear; it may be 
‘the demonstrative root particle ya (ef. above, p. 352). 

‘The stems of Ibanag s-akun, Bagobo s-akkan, are probably 
identical, the doubling in the latter being phonetic, and consist 
of the root particle with a suffix an, doubtless the same as the 
nominal and verbal suffix an, which expresses the idea of place, 
e. g., Tag. sagingan ‘banana grove’ from saging ‘banana,’ 
inuman ‘vessel (drinking place)’ from inum ‘drink.’ ‘These 
forms would therefore mean literally ‘the I place.” 

‘The particle o occurs uncombined as genitive in all the lan- 
guages except Harayan, and apparently as nominative in Pampan- 
ganand Sulu, In Pampangan it may bea shortened formof ako, 
In Sulu itis genitive used as nominative (of. below, p. 888). ‘The 
~k,of Pangasinan, Tokan, Nabaloi, and Thanag is a shortened 
form of ko. ‘The Pampangan form koo, ke and kee are modifi- 
cations of ko (of. below, p. 387). 

‘The particle ta ocours uncombined as genitive in Bisayan 
(except Samaro-Leytean), Nabaloi, and Ibanag. Pampangan da 
is probably a modification of this particle. It is found also in 
the Harayan nominative ako-ta (of. above, p. 367). 
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The pronouns of the exclusive plural of the first person are ” 
Practically all based on a particle mi, which ocours uncombined 
as genitive in Bikol, Pampangan, Pangasinan, Tlokan, Nabaloi, 
and Thanag. It also occurs in Magindanao genitive na-mi, and 
in the nominative ku-mi of all the languages, and its derivatives 
with the various artiewlar particles, viz. Pampangan é-kumé, 
Samaro-Leytean, Pangasinan and Nabaloi si-kumi, Tbanag 
sihami, ni-kani, Tokan da-kami, Magindanao le-kami, sal 
huni, sa sal-kunti, and the oblique forms derived from them in 
‘Pampangan, Pangasinan, and Hokan. ‘The element ka of kami 
is perhaps due to the analogy of other plural forms like kayo 
‘you,’ kata ‘we all, we two.’ 

In Tagalog, Bisayan, Bikol, Batan, and Sulu, there is appar- 
ently a root particle am that forms in general the same combi 
nation as the ak of the singular; for example, in Tagalog, amin 
corresponding to alin. It is very likely, however, that all these 
forms with am are simply made on the basis of mi, after the 
analogy of the forms of the singular. ‘The final -wen of the 
Batan forms is simply the representation of in after the labial m, 
cf, inumuen=Tagalog inumin ‘rink,’ 

‘Pampangan and Bagobo ke in Ke, i-ke is not clear. In Bagobo 
a particle de with the same vocalization, perhaps a modification 
of the plural. particle da, is used as genitive. 

At the base of the forms of the inclusive plural, and of the 
ual when it occurs, lies the particle ta, doubtless identical with 
the ¢a of the singular, which is found uncombined as genitive 
plural in Bisayan, Bikol, Pampangan and Bagobo} as genitive 
dual in Tagalog, Cebuan, Pampangan, Pangasinan, Tlokan, 
Thanag, and Magindanao; and as nominative plural in Batan, 
nominative dual in Pampangan, Tokan, and Magindanao. ‘The 
Pampangan forms tee, t00 are secondary modifications of ta (ef. 
below, p. 387). For Pangasinan ti, of. below, p. 371. 

a occurs also, combined with articular prefixes only, in Taga- 
log genitive dual ka-né-ta and the oblique derived from its 
‘Pampangan nominative plural, Pangasinan nominative dual i-ta; 
Tbanag dual forms é-tta, ni-tta, in which the doubling is pho- 
netic; and in Bagobo ni-ta, Nokan da-ta, and the oblique forms 
derived from them. It is found also in Tagalog genitive dual 
‘ata, and the oblique derived from it, where the initial a is prob- 

Vou, xxv. 5 
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ably due to the analogy of the other genitive forms of the first 
person. For Pangasinan i-ti, ef. below, p. 371. 

Tt ocours also combined with a following root particle of the 
second person, which probably emphasizes the inclusive significa- 
tion of the pronoun, the combinations meaning literally ‘your we,? 
“the we of which you form a part,’ in ta-yo, ta-mo, and ta-nn, 
Ta-yo occurs a8 nominative inclusive plural in Tagalog, Tokan, 
and Nabaloi, and as genitive in Pangasinan, Hokan, and Nabaloi, 
It also occurs with-various case indicating prefixes in the nomina 
tives Pangasinan i-tayo, Hokan da-tayo, Pangasinan and Nabaloi 
sika-tayo, and the oblique forms derived from the last two in 
Tlokan and "Pangasinan, Ti-mo occurs in Pampangan uncom- 
bined as nominative and genitive, in the nominative ka-tamo, 
in which Aa is doubtless due to the analogy of plural and dual 
forins with initial ka, like kayo ‘you,’ and the oblique ke-katam 
in which the final 0 of katamo is dropped; it is found also 
without 0, in the Ibanag forms tar, i-ttam, ni-ttam, the doubling 
in the last two forms being phonetic, Za-nv oceurs only in 
Magindanao: as all the forms of the inclusive plural have a cor- 
responding form in the dual without mu it seems more likely 
that nt was added to what are now the forms of the dual, but 
which had originally both inclusive plural and dual meaning, 
in order to differentiate between the two numbers, than that the 
inclusive forms were made independently upon a base turn. 

a also ocours in the plural and dual forms ka-ta and Ki-ta: 
ka is probably to be explained as the ka in ka-mi; ki-ta per- 
haps represents a blend of ka-ta with ¢-ta, which occurs as nomi- 
native dual in Pangasinan and Ibanag, nominative plural in 
Pampangan, Kata occurs uncombined as plural nominative in 
Pampangan, and as dual nominative in Tagalog and Pampan- 
gan. It is found in combination with articular prefixes in Pam- 
Pangan nominative dual i-kata, oblique dual and plural £e-kata, 
Pangasinan nominative dual si-kata and the oblique derived 
from it, Kita oceurs uncombined as nominative plural in Bisa- 
yan, Bikol, Sulu, aud Bagobo, and as nominative dual in Taga- 
log and Cebuan: with articular prefixes in Samaro-Leytean and 
Bagobo si kita; in Magindanao, where it is the basis of most 
































"ie Tlokan the pronouns of the fistand decond persone plaval datayo, 
tayo, dakami, kami, dakayo, kayo, often drop their final vowel in the 
riddle of a sentence: ct. Naves, op it, p.40f.; H.W, Williams, op. cit, 
Pp. 55, 56, 
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of the forms of both dual and plural (ef. below, p. 378); and 
in Pangasinan si-hiti (of. below), and the oblique derived from it. 

In Tagalog, Bisayan, Bikol, Batan, and Sulu plural there is 
apparently a root particle at which ix made on the basis of ta, 
after the analogy of the singular, in the same way as the am 
of the exclusive phiral. ‘The forms based on at are made in 
the same way as those based on am, In Cebuan the forms 
based on at are used also as dual, with, however, a different 
accent. 

‘The Pangasinan plural forms ti, #-ti, si-kiti seem to be modi- 
fications of ta, i-ta, si-kita; the final ¢ being probably due to the 
influence of the exclusive forms mi, kami, ete. 

The case indicating particles which are found in the pronouns 
of the first person are, in Tagalog n, su, kani, in Cebuan n, sa, 
a(n), in Hiliguayna n, ka, ka(n), d, sa, in Samaro-Leytean 
#i, n, d, sa, in Harayan n, ka(n), in Bikol ni, , in Pampan- 
gan i, kan, k, ke, in Pangasinan si, ¢, ed, in Tlokan si, da, 
ani, ka, in Nabaloi si, sika, sik, in Toanag si, 6, i, ni, in Batan 
4, yai(?), ni, n, di, in Magindanao se, 8, le, 1, sal, na, ea, in 
Sulu ka, kan, in Bagobo si, 4, ni, kan, ka. 

‘The prefixes i, ni, n, sa, ka, di, d, da, ke, ed, and the oblique 
case sign s of Bikol have already been explained in connection 
with the demonstratives (ef. above, p. 858f.); kan’ is a combina- 
tion of the two articular particles Aa and ni. In the Bisayan 
sign ka(n) it is difficult to say whether the n belongs to the case 
sign or the following stem, i. e., whether forms like Cebuan 
Kanato axe to be analysed as ka -+ the genitive forms like nato, 
or as kan + the genitive forms like ato. Si is identical with the 
si of the personal article, and ¢ in Thanag s-akan, Magindanao 
saki, Bagobo s-alkan, is doubtless based upon it; Magindanao 
se also is probably based on si, the ¢ being due to the influence 
of the case sign le. Pampangan kin kako is derived from ka, 
having coalesced with the a of ako. Nabaloi sika, sikin sika- 
tayo, sik-ak are based upon a wrong division of forms like sikami, 
a combination of the stem kami with the case sign si; in sikak 
the « of sika coalesces with the aof ak. ‘The apparent case sign 
yai in Batan yaiatin, if it is not simply due to a typographical 
error, is the result of the reduplication’of the first syllable ya of 
yatin, a combination of the stem atin and case sign ¢. Magin- 
danao na of na-nai is identical with the genitive of the definite 
ince Magindanao has been strongly influenced by Ara- 
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bie (of. above, p. 822), the ease sign Je, Z, which oceurs in none 
of the other languages, may be the Arabie preposition J Ui, 
which is used to express a dative and sometimes a genitive id 
sal is a combination of this element with the case sign sa. 

In the formation of the cases these particles are added, some- 
times to a root particle, sometimes to a modified form of a root 
particle or to a secondary stem, sometimes to another case 
form. ‘The forms of the nominative and genitive are often 
withont case sign, 

In the nominative, Samaro-Leytean has si in all numbers 
in the forms si ako, si kamé, si kita: Pampangan has # in the 
plural and dual forms i-kami, i-ke, i-ta, -kamo, i-hata: Pan- 
gasinan has si in all numbers in the forms si-ak, si-kami, si-hiti, 
si-kata; sika in sika-tayo; and i in inclusive plural and dual in 
the form i-ti, é-tayo, é-ta: Tlokan has si in the singular si-ak, 
and da in the plural and dual forms da-kami, ete.: Nabaloi has 
si in si-kame; sika, sik in sika-tayo, sik-ak: Toanag has si in 
sickami; $ in sakkan, s-ok; and ¢ in i-ttam, i-tta: Batan has 
i(y) in all three numbers in y-akin, yaiatin (ef. above, p. 366, 
ft, nt), yeamuon: Magindanao has ¢ in s-aki; se in se-kitanu, 
se-bita; le in le-kitanu; and sal in plural and dual sal-kumi, 
sal-kitanu, sal-kita; the forms with Ze and sal are genitive- 
‘oblique forms used as nominative: Bagobo has in the singular 
s-akkan; si in the plurals si kami, si kita. Nominative forms 
without case sign, consisting of a root particle, a secondary stem, 
‘or some modification of these, are found in all the languages, 
‘Tagalog, Bisayan (except Samaro-Leytean), Bikol and Sulu hav- 
ing only forms of this kind, 

In the genitive in Tagalog, Bisayan, and Batan there are a 
number of forms made on the basis of stems derived fiom the 
root particles ak, am, and at by the addition of the suffix, in, 
en, on, For the analogical character of the forms of the plural 
ef. above, pp. 369, 371. ‘These stems occur in Tagalog and Bisa- 
yan both uncombined, and with case sign n, ¢. g., Hil. ak-on, 
‘neak-on, in Batan only with the case signs ni or n, e. g., 
ni-amuen, n-amuen. 

In Bikol the case signs of the genitive ni, s are prefixed in 
the singular to ako, which is either nominative or identical with 
Cebuan genitive ako, in the plural to the stems amo, ato, made 
after the analogy of ako. Tu Sulu the stems aku, amu, atu, to 
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which the ease signs ia, kan are prefixed, are susceptible of the 
same two explanations as the Bikol forms. The double n in 
Aunnamus ig perhaps ane to the analogy of forms like kan-nia 
‘his? (ef. below, p. 385). 

In Magindanao in the singular the case signs J and sal are 
prefixed to the secondary stem aki; in the plural and dual the 
‘ease signs are all prefixed to the stems kum#, kitanm, kita except 
in na-mi, where na is prefixed to the root particle. In Bagobo 
the case sign ni is prefixed to the root particle in ni-ta. Geni- 
tive forms without case sign, consisting of a root particle or 
secondary stem, or of some modification of these, are found in 
all the languages, Pampangan, Pangasinan, Ilokan, Nabaloi, and 
Thanag having only genitives of this kind. 

In the oblique, Tagalog prefixes sa to the forms of the geni- 
tive beginning with a, and in the dual also to the genitive with 
case sign kani: Cebuan has two series of forms, one in which 
sais prefixed to genitive forms with initial a, one in which ke(n) 
is prefixed to genitive forms (cf. above, p. 371): Hiliguayna 
has four series of forms, two like those in Oebuan, one in which 
the case sign d is prefixed to forms with initial a, one in which 
an additional case sign ka is prefixed to the forms with initial 
d: Samaro-Leytean has two series of forms identical with the 
Hilignayna forms with initial saand d: Harayan has apparently 
ouly one series, identical with the series with initial ks the Bikol 
oblique forms are identical with the genitives with initial s: 
‘Pampangan makes its oblique singular by prefixing kan and k 

“to ako, probably the nominative, the oblique of the other mem- 
bers by prefixing ka to the nominative with articular i, kati 
becoming Xe: Pangasinan prefixes ed to the nominative with 
articular ei: Ilokan makes its oblique singular by prefixing ani 

_ to the root ak, the oblique of the other numbers by prefixing ka 
to the nominative with initial da: Thanag substitutes ni, Batan 
di, for, the case signs of the nominative: in Magindanao, the 
oblique case signs sal or sa sal are prefixed to the same stems as 
inthe genitive. * 





‘Second Person. 


‘The forms of the personal pronouns of the second person are, 
viz. 





Eira 


Tag. 
Bis. (Ceb.) 


Bis, (Hli.) 


Bis, (Sam.-Ley.) ag. ikao, ka, si ikao 


Bis, (Hlar.) 
Bik. 


Pamp. 


Sula 


Bag. 


FR, Blake, (1906, 


nom. 
ag. ikao, ka 

pl. kayo, (kamo) 
ag. ikao, ka 

pl Kamo 

sg. ikao, ka 


pl. kamo 


pl. kamo, si kamo 
4g. ikao; kao, ka 
sg. tka 


pl. karo 
ag. aka, ka 


pl. ikayo, kayo, 
iko, ko 

ag. sika, ka 

pil. sikayo, siki, 
kayo, ki 

ag. sika, ka 

pl. dakayo, kayo 

sg. sikam, ka 

pl. sikayo, kayo 

ag. sikau, Ka 

pl. sikamu, kamu 

ag. imu, ka 

ple 

‘2g. ken, saleks, 
seka 

pl, kanu, salkanu 


ag. ckau, kau, nio 
pl kann 
ag. kona, ka, 
si kona 
pl. kio, ko, si kio 





bl. 
iyo, mo (niyo)' sa iyo 
nyo, ninyo sa inyo 
imo, nimo,mo —_kanimo, sa imo 
inyo, ninyo Kaninyo, sa inyo 
imo, nimo, mo kanimo, sa imo, 
aimo, karimo 
inyo, ninyo kaninyo, sa inyo, 
ainyo, karinyo, 
imo, nimo, mo sa imo, dimo 
iyo, niyo sa iyo, diyo 
imo, nimo, mo —_kanimo 
‘mo, nimo, saimo, saimo, simo 
simo 
nindo saindo 
mo, moo, me, Keka? 
meet 


Yo, Yoo, ye, yee Kekayo, keko 


mo, -m ed sika 
yo ed sikayo, ed siki 

mo, -m kenka 

yo kadakayo 
ayo : 
mu, -m nikan 

mu nikamu 

nimo, mo aimo 

ninio, nio ainio } 


nengka, salcka, —salka, sa salka 


a salka, leka, ka 
salkanu, sa sal- salkanu, sa salkanu 
‘anu, nu, niu, a 
Jekanw « : 
mu, kannio, kanio 
kaimu 
niko, no Kaniko, niko 








nio 








* Used only in the phrase a-niyo ‘inguis.” 
+ In place of the genitive and oblique forms, which are given elsewhere in the text. 
the forms of the pronoun of the first person singular are repeated in Bergafio's paradigm, 


* Of. above, p. 866, ft. nt. 2. 
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‘The root particles upon which the pronouns of the second 
person, singular and plural, are based, are ka, mo, yo, and nes. 
~ Ka occurs uncombined as nominative singular in all the lan- 
guages except Bikol and Sulu, and also as genitive in Magin- 
danao. It is found also in the nominatives, Sulu and Harayan, 
Kau, kao, and with articular prefixes, Bikoland Pampangan i-ka, 
Pangasinan and Tlokan «i-ka, Tagalog and Bisayan kao, Sulu 
e-kuu, Tbanag si-kan, Nabaloi si-ka-m; in the oblique forms 
‘Pampangan ke-ka, Pangasinan ed si-ka, Tokan ken-ka, Thanag ni~ 
‘au; in all the forms with case signs in Magindanao. ‘The forms 
in o, u, probably owe this final element to the analogy of other 
pronominal forms ending in o, w, like tayo, kayo, ‘The final m of 
the Nabaloi form is probably an added genitive element of the 
same person, like the fa in Harayan ako-ta (of. above, p. 367). 
In the Bagobo genitive and oblique forms ni-ko, ka-ni-ko; ko 
probably represents a modification of ka due to the analogy of 
the genitive no. ‘The particle Zo which is found in Pampangan 
and Bagobo in the plural forms ko, i-ko, ke-ko, is probably a 
Dlend of the singular a with the final o of the plural form 
Kayo, which 0 was felt as a sign of the plural. Similarly Pan- 
gasinan Ai in the plural forms £i, si-ki, ed si-ki, is probably a 
lend of a with the final ¢ of plural forms of the first person, 
vit., kami, sikiti, ete. 

Ka oceurs also in the plural stems ka-yo, ka-mo, ka-nu, which 
are made up of two root particles of the second person. Kayo 
is found uncombined as nominative plural in Tagalog, Pampan- 
gan, Pangasinan, Tokan, and Nabaloi, and with articular pre- 
fixes in the nominatives, Pampangan i-kayo, Pangasinan and 
Nabaloi si-kayo, Ilokan da-kayo, and the oblique forms derived 
fromthem. Bagobo kio in kio, si-kio, is, perhaps, a modification 
of kayo, due to the analogy of the genitive mio. Kamo oceurs 
uneombined in Bisayan, Bikol, Ibanag, Sula, and in certain dia- 
ects of Tagalog, and with articular prefixes in Tbanag si-kamu, 
ni-kamu. Kanu is found only in Magindanao both uncombined 
and with articular prefixes. Bagobo kona in kona, si-kona, may 
represent a metathesis of *ka-no. The ka of Pampangan ka- 
tamo ‘we,’ and of the Pangasinan and Nabaloi case sign si-ka, 
is an analogical eletaent based on forms like ka-yo, ka-mo ‘you,’ 
where ka is root particle. 
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Mo oceurs uncombined as genitive in all the languages except 
Magindanao and Bagobo. ‘The genitive -m of Pangasinan, 
Tokan, Nabaloi and Tbanag is a shortened form of mo: it is 
found also in Nabaloi nominative ei-ka-m (ef. above). Pam- 
Pangan moo, me, niee, are secondary modifications of mo (ef. 
below, p. 387). Io also occurs with case indicating prefixes in 
the Bisayan genitives é-mo, ni-mo and the oblique forms derived 
from them, in Bikol ni-mo, si-mo, sai-mo, Batan imu, ni-mo, 
di-mo, and Sulu kai-mu; it is used, moreover, in the forma- 
tion of the plural stems, second person ku-mo (ef. above), first 
person ta-mo (ef. above, p. 370). 

Yo occurs uncombined as genitive plural in Pampangan, 
Pangasinan, Ilokan, and Nabaloi (dyo < *yo, ef. above, p. 335). 
Pampangan yoo, ye, yee are secondary modifications of yo (cf. 
below, p. 387). With case indicating prefixes, yo is found in 
the genitives, Tagalog singular, Samaro-Leytean plural i-yo, 
nixyo, Tagalog, Cebuan, and Hiliguayna plural in-yo, nin-yo, 
and the oblique forms derived from them; and in the Batin 
plural forms nin-io, din-io (io= yo); it is also used as 
an clement of the plural stems, second person ka-yo (ef. above), 
first person ta-yo (ef. above, p. 370). 

Batan, Magindanao and Bagobo genitive, Sulu, nominative 
niu, nio, which is found also in Sulu ka-nio kan-nio, Batan 
ka-nio, is probably to be analysed as case sign ni-+ yo, the form 
representing either a different spelling of niyo, or a phonetic 
variant, with changed to the hiatus or glottal catch (cf. forms 
with ia for éya, below, p. 881). Bikol nindo, saindo, are proba- 
bly modifications of forms identical with Tagalog ninyo, ea inyo, 
the d being due to the analogy of the corresponding forms of 
the thitd person plural, viz, ninda, sa inda. 

‘The particle no occurs uncombined as genitive plural in 
Tbanag and Magindanao, and as genitive singular in Bagobo. 
It is also used in Magindanao in the plural stem of the second 
person ka-nu (cf. above) and as a final element of all forms of 
‘the first person inclusive plural. It is not impossible that this 
no is a modification of mo or yo, the n being due to the influ- 
ence of other pronominal genitive forms with initial n, 

‘The case indicating prefixes which are found in the pronouns 
of the second person are, in Tagalog, i, n(é), én, sa, in Cebuan i, 
n(i), in, sa, ka(n), in Hiliguayna i, n(i), in, aa, ka(n), a(i), ka, 
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in Samaro-Leytean i, #f, n(i) sa, @(i), in Harayan i, n(), ka), 
in Bikol #, n(i), sa, s, in, in Pampangan i, ka, in Pangasi- 
nan si, ed, in Tokan si, da, ken, ka, in Nabaloi si, in Tbanag si, | 
ni, in Batan i, n(i), d(i), in, in Magindanao se, sal, sae, le, 
neng, aa, in Sulu ¢, ka, kan, i, in Bagobo ai, ni, ka. 

"The preficen ¢ (of nom.), o, 0, da, ni, a, 4, (of gea.-chl.), 
sal, le, ka, ka(n), kan, ke, ed, have already been explained 
(cf- above, pp. 353f., 371). The prefix i in the Tagalog and 
Bisuyan genitive forms i-yo, i-mo is probably the same as the 
prepositional ¢ in Tokan oblique of the definite article iti. 
‘Whether the iin Batan nominative im is this prepositional 7 
or the articular i of the nominative is difficult to say. ‘The ¢ 
of Sulu akaw, though long, seems to be identical with articular ¢ 
(cf. pila Show much ?°=Bis, pila). In the Tegalog, Bisayan, 
Bikol, and Batan case ign» ‘n(i) and d(é) it is uncertain whether 
the i is this prepositional , or the final i of the case signs ni 
and di, i. e. whether the forms niyo, nimo, diyo, dimo, in Tag- 
alog, Bisayan, Bikol and Batan, are to be analysed as #0, 
é-mo with prefixed case signs n and d, or as ni-yo, dé-mo, etc. 
‘The case signs n and d would of course be derived from ni and 
di (cf. above, p. 354). Tokan ken is probably contracted from 
*ka-i-n with the two ligatures ¢ and n. In Magindanao, sale is 
‘a faller form of eal; neng contains the ligature ng; the ¢ is an 
indistinct vowel, as is shown by the spelling ngka;' and not the 
result of the contraction. of a diphthong; ne may, therefore, 
represent a reduced form of nu, the genitive of the definite arti- 
cle, The Tagalog, Cebuan, Hiliguayna, Bikol, and Batan prefix 
‘in, which occurs both as initial and with additional prefixed case 
signs, isnot clear. It may be the prepositional i of iyo followed 
by the ligature n, the prefix being thus similar to the prefixes 
4an, in, ten, of the Cebuan and Pampangan interrogatives. Inthe 
forms with compound prefix like nin-yo, din-yo, the i is of the 
same ambiguons character ag in forms like ni-yo,. di-yo (ef. 
above). 

In general the case signs are used in the formation of cases 
‘as in the first person. 

In the nominative Tagalog, Bisayan and Bikol have ¢ in the 
singular forms, i-kao, ¢-ka: Samaro-Leytean has si in the forms 




















+ Gf. Porter, Primer of the Moro Dialect, Washington, 1908, passim, 
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siikao, si kano: Pampangan has ¢ inboth singular and plural in 
the forms i-ka, kayo, i-ko: Pangasinan, Nabaloi and Ibanag 
have si in both singular and plural in the forms si-ka, si-kayo, 
siki; sickam, si-kayo ; si-kaw, si-kanve: Tokan has si in singn- 
lar si-ka; dain plural da-kayo: Batan has é, whether articular 
or prepositional 7 is doubtful, in singular mu: Magindanao has 
se and sale in the singular se-ka, sale-ka; sal in the plural sal- 
Hanu: Sulu has e=i, in e-kaw: Bagobo has si in the forms si” 
Kona, si kio, Nominative forms without case sign, consisting 
of a root particle or plural stem, or some modification of these, 
are found in all the languages. 

In the genitive ina number of languages secondary stems are 
made by prefixing prepositional ¢ and the particle in to the 
root particles, viz, Tag. é-yo, in-yo, Bis. i-yo, i-mo, in-yo, 
Bik. imo, indo (of. above, p. 376), Batan i-mo, in-io, Sulu 
é-mu. Tn Tagalog and Bisayan these stems occur both uncom- 
bined and with the prefixed case signs, e. g., Tag. inyo, n-inyo. 
In the other languages they are found only with case signs, 
Bikol n(i), n, sa, # in nimo, n-indo, aa-imo, s-imo; Batan n(i), 
nin nimo, n-inio, Sulu ka in ka-inu, In Magindanao the 
case signs are prefixed to the nominatives ka and kann; neng, 
ke, sale, sa sal to ka; le, sad, sa sal to kanw. In Sulu the case 
signs ka and Zan are prefixed in the singular to the form nio, 
which though used as a nominative is formally a genitive; in 
the plural, ka is prefixed to the secondary stem imu, In Bag- 
obo, ni is prefixed to the root particle in nio=ni-yo, and 
ni-ko, in which ko is a modified form of ka (ef. above, p. 375). 
Genitive forms without case signs, consisting of a root par- 
ticle either unchanged or in some modified form, are found in 
all the languages, Pampangan, Pangasinan, Ilokan, Nabaloi, 
and Tbanag having only forms of this kind, 

In the oblique Tagalog prefixes the case sign sa to the geni- 
tives with initial 4; each of the Biseyan dialects has the same 
series of forms based on the genitives as in the first persan, 
the analysis of the forms with initial Xan, di, and karé being 
ambiguous. In Bikol in the singular, as in the first person, the 
oblique forms are identical with the genitives with initial s, in 
the plural the case sign ea is prefixed to the secondary stem 
indo, In Batan in the plural the case sign d is prefixed to the 
secondary stem inio; the singular dimo has the case sign d(f). 
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In Bagobo the case sign ka is prefixed to the genitive in ka-niko, 
Ka-nio; the genitive niko is also used as oblique. In Pampan- 
gan, Pangasinan, Tokan, Ibanag, and Magindanao the case 
signs are prefixed to the nominative. In Pampangan, keka, 
Kekayo and keko are derived from the nominatives ika, ikayo 
and tko by prefixing ka; Kai becoming ke. Pangasinan forms 
its oblique by prefixing ed to the nominatives with case sign si, 
Thanag changes this si to ni. Tokan forms its singular by 
prefixing Ken to the nominative ka, its plural by prefixing ka to 
the nominative with case sign da. In Magindanao, sal and sa 
sal are prefixed to ka and Kanu, 


Third Person. 
‘The forms of the personal pronouns of the third person are, 
vin: 








gen. ooh 
Tag.” niya kaniya 
nila Kanila 
Bis, (Ceb.) niya,? iya,* na i 
nila, ila 
Bis, (Hil) « niya,* iya 
aria, sang iya 
nila, Ja kanila, sa ila, dila, 
sang ila 
nanda, anda kananda, sa anda 
Bis, (Sam.-Ley.) ag. siya niya, iya kaniya, diya, 
: sa iya 
ph. sira nira, ira dira, sa ira 
Bis, (Har) ag. tana ana, na kana, kanana, 
_ kaniya 
ph. sanda anda, nanda kananda 
Bik. ‘ag. siya niya saiys 
pl. sinda ninda sainds 
Pamp. * ‘ag. iya, ya, na, ne na, ne, nee, no, keya 
noo 
ph. ila, Ia, no a, de, dee, doo karels 
Pang. ag. sikato to hi ed sikato 
pl. sikara, ra, ira da, ra ed sikara 








‘the forms of the plural may also be feduplicated, e. g., slasila, kanikanila, 
* These forms are also written with i instead of fya. 
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kenkuana, kaniana 


Tiok. ag. io na 
pl. isada, da, ida da kadakuada, 
kaniada 
Igor. (Nab.) ay. sikato,to to 
pl sikara, siera, cha, ra 
ora 
Than. sg. ya na sa 
ph ira aa nira 
Bat. 4g. ya, sia na, nia dia," sia’ 
‘pl. sira, 5a ira, dara? dira, sira,* da,* ra" 
Mag. ag. salkanin, salkanin, salkanin, 
fekanin, nin 8 Fatkanin, "8 { sallanin 
ma 0 
Tekanin, nin 
pl sila, salkilan Kanilan, sa kani- kanilan, sa Kanilan 
lan, nilan 
Satu ag. sia, nia nia, Kansia, kannia 
ph sila, nila Kansila, kanila : 
Bag. ag. kandi, din Kandin 
si kandin : 
pl. kandan, dan kandan 
si kandan 


The pronouns of the third person singular all appear to be 
based on one of the particles ya, na, to, su, and nin, Ya and 
na_are probably identical respectively with the ligatures and 
articular and demonstrative’ particles ya, na; to is probably 
identical with the demonstrative particle to; eu with the Batan 
and Pangasinan article su, 60; nin is perhaps the demonstrative 
root particle ni+ the ligature n. 

Ya occurs uncombined in the nominative in Pampangan, 
Thanag, and Batan; with case indicating prefix in the nomina- 
: tive in Tagalog, Bissyan (except Harayan), and Bikol si-ya, 
i Batan and Sulu nominative sia (for si-ya), Pampsngan i-ya, 











3} These case forms are headed ‘ Dat. ac. abl; sia doubiless belongs to 
accusative; of. above, p. S41, ft. nt. 2 Ee 





*Probably a mistake for da, ra, of obligaé, and Pangasioan ‘and 
Nabalot genitive. ‘The use of a reduplicated form in the plural, how- = 
ever, is a.prior’ quite natarl, and is found in Tagalog (ct. above. 979, a 


ft. nt. 1), hence it is possible that the form is correct. 
"These forms are given under the head of ‘Acus.’acousative, 





+ Sulu nia (for ni-ya), Bisayan (except Harayan) 
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Sulu nia (borrowed from the genitive), in the genitive in Taga- 
log, Bisayan (except Harayan), and Bikol ni-ya, Batan and 

yo; and in 
all the oblique forms in Tagalog, Bisayan (in Harayan only in 
kani-ya), Bikol, Pampangan, and Batan. In the forms writ- 
ten. with ia for iya we have either a variant spelling, or the 
intervocalic y has been changed to the hiatus or glottal catch 
(cf. nio for niyo above, p. 376). 

Wa occurs uncombined as genitive in Cebuan, Harayan, Pam- 
pangan, Tlokan, Ibanag, and Batan, and as nominative in Pam- 
pangan. In Harayan it is the root particle of the pronoun in 
all its forms with the exception of the oblique’ kani-ya. The 
ta of the nominative tana is perhaps to be connected with the 
demonstrative root particle ta. The initial a of the genitive 
ana is probably due to the anslogy of the plural form anda 
(cf: below). Ww also forms the basis of the Tlokan oblique 
forms kenkua-na, kania-na. The Pampangan forms ne, nee, 
‘no, noo, are probably secondary modifications of na (ef. below, 
p- 387). It is not likely that no has any connection with the 
particle nu, no of the second person. 

To is found only in Pangasinan and Nabaloi, both uncom 
bined, and with prefixed case signs in Pangasinan and Nabaloi 
sika-to, Pangasinan ed sika-to. 

‘Su occurs only in Tlokan singular i-su with articular ¢, and 
in dau, a prefix of the nominative plural (ef. below). 

Win forms the basis of all the forms of the pronoun in Magin- 
danao. With this nin the particle din which-forms the basi 
of the pronoun in Bagobo is perhaps to be connected, the 
initial d being due to the influence of the plural dan. 

‘What Tbanag sa represents is doubtful. An original s seems 
to be preserved in Ibanag only before #, otherwise becoming t 
(of. above, p. 333); hence sa can hardly be connected with the 
articular sa of the other languages. It may be contracted 
from *sia <*siya just as perhaps sakan ‘I’ from ‘si-akan, 
though it is difficult to see why such a form should be used as 
obligne. 4 

‘The pronouns of the third person plural, with the exceptior 
of Batan sa, which is perhaps identical with the inclusive arti- 
cle of Bisayan and Bikol, are all based on one of the particles 
da, ra; Ia, which are perhaps ultimately identical. 
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Da occurs uncombined as genitive in Pampanga 
gasinan, Tlokan, Nabaloi (cha <*da) and Thanag; as nomi 
in Tlokan; and as oblique in Batan, Pampangan de, dee, doo 
are secondary modifications of da (of. below, p. 387). Bagobo 
danin dan, kan-dan, s kan-dan, is probably da-+the ligature n. 
Da is found also with case, indicating prefixes in Hiliguayna 
and Harayan stem an-da, the Bikol stem in-da, and in the Tlo- 





‘kan forms ésu-da, i-da, kania-da, kadakwa-da, and in the com- 


pound case sign ka-dakua of the last (cf. below, p. 384). It 
also forms the first clement of Batan genitive da-ru (ef. above, 
p. 880, ft.nt, 2). ‘The an and in of the stems an-da, in-da are 
probably to be explained as articular a, i+ ligature 7, like the 
prefixes an, in, um, of the interrogative pronouns (of. above, 
p. 361). 

‘The particle ra occurs preceded by case signs ending in a 
vowel in Samaro-Leytean, Pangasinan, Nabaloi, Tbanag and 
Batan: Iais found in Tagalog, Cebuan, Hiliguayna, Pampangan, 
Magindanao, and Sulu under similar conditions; the final n of 
‘the Magindanao forms is probably due to the analogy of the 
singular. Za occurs uneombined in Pangasinan genitive and 
nominative, Nabatoi genitive, and Batan oblique, and in Bata 
de-ra (of. above). La ocours uncombined as nominative in 
‘Pampangan. 

It is dificult to determine with certainty the exact relation of 
the three particles da, ra, Ja. Ra seems almost: cortainly to be 
simply a phonetic modification of da, in all the languages in 
which it occurs.” This is indicated by the following facts. In 
all these languages daand ra occur alongside of one another (in 
Samaro-Leytean ef, the forms of the inclusive article), and as 
the change of intervocalic @ to r is a common phénomenon of 
these languages (cf. above, p. 334), and as they seem to pre- 
sent no change from r to d, the supposition lies near at hand 
that the two are simply different forms of the same particle, da 
being the more original form. ‘This supposition is strengthened. 
by the evidence of Iokan, which does not change intervocalic d 
tor, where the form corresponding to Pangasinan and Ibanag ira, 
‘Nabaloi era, is ida, According to this explanation the r of the 
uncombined form ra of Pangasinan, Nabaloi, and Batan would 
‘be due to the analogy of forms like ira, where the r is organic. 

‘The particle Za is perhaps a further phonetio modification of 
this ra resulting from original da after a vowel. It is true that 
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r resulting from intervocalic d is regularly retained in these 
languages, but as words of very frequent use often suffer special 
phonetic changes, it may be that in these pronouns the 
secondary + became 7 just as original r became J in these lan- 
guages (cf. above, p. 333). In this case the uncombined Za of 
Pampangan would be analogical like the uncombined rw. 

It is also possible, however, to suppose that la is a particle 
Aistinet from da, If so it can hardly represent an original Ja, 
as in that case the intervocalie 7 would have been lost in ‘Taga 
log and Sulu, but as in.the languages where Ja is found Z often 
represents an r of the other Ianguages (ef. above, p. 333), the 
original form of the particle was perhaps ra. If this supposi- 
tion is correct, the ra in some of the forms may be referred to 
the same original particle, as original r is usually retained in 
these languages, but in just which forms, it would be difficult 
to say. 

‘The case indicating prefixes that are found in the pronouns 
of the third person are in Tagalog si, n(i), ka(n), Cebuan si, 
n(i), i, ka(n), sa, in Hiliguayna si, ¢, n(i), n, i, ka(n), d(i), ka, 
a, sang, in Santaro-Leytean si, n(j), é, ka(n), d(i), aa, in Hara 
yan 8 n, ka, ka(n), kan, in Bikol si, s, (i), n, sa, in Pampan- 
gan i, ka, kare, in Pangasinan sika, é, ed, in Iokan i, isu, ken- 
kua, kadakua, kania, in Nabaloi sika, e, si, in Toanag i, n(é), 
(for the ease sign of sa, ef. above, p. 381), in Batan si, n(é), d(i), 
in Magindanao salka, seka, Teka, sa, na, kana, si, salki, n(3), 
ka(n), in Sulu si, n(@), ka, ka(n), kan, in Bagobo kan, si, 

‘The signs i (of nom.), si, s (of nom.), sika, ¢ (prepositional), 
in, na, n(i), m, sa, Qi), ka, a(n), kan, ed have already been 
explained (ef. above, pp. 353 £., 871, 377). 

The ambiguons signs are found in the following forms: 7(i) 
in niya, nia, nilan, niva, in Tagalog, Bisayan, Bikol, Tbanag, 
Batan, Magindanao, and Sulu; a(n) in kaniya, kanilan in Taga 
log, Bisayan, and Magindanao, in kananda in Hiliguayna and 
Harayan} d(i) in dia, dita, dirain Hiliguayna, Samaro-Leytean, 
and Batan, Zin Pampangan, Pangasinan, Iokan, and Ibanag is 
articular (ef, above, p. 353); in Bisayan, prepositional (ef. above, 
p. 344); Nabaloi e is probably a modification of articular i due 
to the following 7; Hiliguayna sang is the genitive of the defi- 
nite article; Pampangan kare is probably borrowed from the 
oblique plural of the demoustratives karent, Rareti, etc. ; Tlokan 
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aw is the pronoun of the third person singular used as case sign 
Kenkua and kadakua contain the nown hua (ef. above, p. 347) 
and the oase signs en (ef. above, p. 377), and kada, which is 
derived by a wrong division from the oblique plural forms of 
the first and second persons, ec. g., ku-dutayo, where the di 
Delonge to the stem and not to the oblique case signs uni in 
the forms Raniant and Kuniada isa combination of the parti- 
eles ka and ni with an « which is probably due to a wrong ai 
sion of the case signs containing Zvu, viz., kadakveana, kadukn- 
ada, In Magindanao, kana is the genitive and oblique of the 
definite article; the ka of seku, Zeka and salka is probably dne 
to a wrong division of forms like sal-kann ‘you? where the kv 
belongs to the pronominal stem and not to the case sign; salki 
may be borrowed in the same way from forms like sal-kita, ‘we 
two,’ or it may be the ease sign salka with the a changed to 7 
Defore la after the analogy of the other forms of the plural; for 
the elements 4e, Ze, sal, ef. above, pp. 371, 372. 

In general the case signs are used in the formation of eases as 
in the pronouns of the first. and second persons. 

In the nominative, Tagalog, Cebuan, Hiliguayna, Samaro- 
Leytean, Batan, and Sulu, prefix si to the root particles yu and 
Ja, ra in both singular and plural, in si-ya (sia), si-la, si-ra, 
In Hilignayna and Harayan plural the case sign s is prefixed to 
the stem anda. In Bikol, s¢ is prefixed to the root particle ya 
in the singular, s, to the stem indain the plural. In Pampangan, 
4 is prefixed to the root particle in singular i-ya, plural 7-10. 
In Pangasinan and Nabaloi in the singular, sika is prefixed to 
the root particle in siéa-to; in the plural both prefix sika and 
4, eto the root particle da or ra, and Nabaloi makes an addi. 
tional form by prefixing si to the form with case sign «. Tlokan 
prefixes i to the root particle in singular ¢-sw, plural i-da, and 
also makes a plural form by prefixing isw to the root particle, 
Thanag has i in the plural ra, In Magindanao in the singular 
the signs seka, salka are prefixed to the root particle nin; in 
‘the ploral si and salki are prefixed to lan, the root particle Ja 



















with an analogical n derived from the singular. In Sulu the . 


case signs sé and ni are prefixed to the root particles in singu- 
lar and plural, sia and nia being equivalent to si-ya, ni-ya: the 
forms with ni are borrowed from the genitive (ef. below, 
p. 888), In Bagobo the nominative of both numbers seems to 
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be identical with the oblique; the nominative, however, may. 
take the additional case sign oi. 

‘Nominative forms without case sign are found in Harayan (tana 
of. above, p. 381), Pampangan, Pangasinan, Ilokan, Nabaloi, 
Thanag, Batan and Magindanao, consisting, with the exception 
of Batan ea (of. above, p. 881) of a root particle, two root par- 
ticles (tana), or a modified form of a root particle. 

In the genitive, Bisayan (except Harayan), as in the pronouns 
of the second person, makes genitives by prefixing prepositional 
4 to the root particles, viz, i-ya, ila, It is not impossible 
that the genitive forms niya(nia), nila of Tagalog, Bisayan, 
Bikol, Batan, Magindanao, and Sulu are based on this stem, the 
case sign being n, but it seems more likely that they consist of 
the case sign ni-+ the root particle, Hiliguayna, Harayan, and 
Bikol prefix in the plural the case sign m to the stems anda, 
‘nda, Tn Magindanao in the singular, the case signs Zeka, salka, 
na salka, sa salka, axe prefixed to the root particle nin; in the 
plural the forms are based on lan (cf. above), the case signs 
doing n(é), a(n), and sa a(n). Sulu kanila has the case sign 
ka(n); in kan-nia, kan is prefixed to the genitive; in kan-sia, 
Kan-sila, to the nominative. Genitive forms without case 
sign, consisting of a root particle or stem, or some modification 
‘of a root particle, are found in all the languages except Tagalog, 
Samaro-Leytean, Bikoland Sulu. 

In the oblique, the Tagalog forms may be based either on the 
genitive br the secondary stem with initial 4, the case sign being 
a(n). Each of the Bisayan dialeots has in general the same series 
of forms as in the pronouns of the first. and second persons; the 
forms with ease sign ea are based on the secondary stem with 
initial i; the forms kaniya, kanila, kananda have the case sign 
a(n) as in Tagalog; the forms with initial dan kar have the 
case sign d(é); in Harayan, oblique forms are made from the 
genitives na, ana by profixing ka and kan respectively. In 
Hiliguayna there is an additional series of forms made by 
prefixing sang, the genitive of the definite article, to the 
stem with initial é; in Samaro-Leytean, in addition to the regular 
series, there is the form kaniya with case sign ka(n). The 
Bikol forms are made by prefixing sa to the stems’ with 
prefixed ¢ and in, Pampangan makes its singular by prefixing 
ka to the’ nominative with articular ¢; in the plural we 
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should expect *Kela, but the form bas become karela under 
the influence of the demonstratives. In Pangasinan, ed is 
prefixed to the nominative with case sign si. In Ilokan the 
case signs are prefixed to the root particles, Keukua and kudakua 
in the singular and plural respectively, Zanéa, to both numbers. 
In Ibanag the plural nira contains the sign n(é); for the singu- 
lar aa ef. above, p. 38i. Batan has the forms dia, dire with 
sign d(i), also sia and sira identical with the nominativi 
Magindanao all the forms are identical with genitive forms, 
except kana salkanin, in which kana salka is prefixed to the 
root particle. In Bagobo han is prefixed to the genitive. The 
only oblique forms without ease sign are Batan da and ra, which 
are given as accusative forms (ef. above, p. 380, ft. nt. 3). 
‘These forms may be really genitives, their presence under the 
hhead of accusative being due to # mistake of the grammarian 
or copyist (ef. above, p. 366, ft. nt. 2). 











General Remarks on Case Formation. 

Generally speaking, the inflection of pronouns in the Philip- 
pine languages is initial, and is based on the forms of the ar 
eles. ‘Tho nominative is often without case sign, especially in 
the personal pronouns, but is also frequently indicated by initial 
4, si, which are identical respectively with the ¢ of the nomina- 
tives, Ibanag i, Pampangan é-ng, ete., of the definite article, 
and si of the personal article; it is also sometimes indicated by 
4¢ derived from si. . 

‘The genitive is most frequently characterized by an initial n, 
As the ligatures na, x, are still often used between two nouns 
that stand to one another in the relation of genitive and modi- 
fied noun, e. g. Tag. Bahay na Bato, ‘house of stone,’ baro-n 
kastila, ‘a shirt of Spain, Spanish shirt,’ it is very likely that 
the genitive sign n is derived from them. 

In the personal pronouns there are a number of genitive 
forms without case sign. These forms, which are usually root 
particles, are placed after the modified word, the genitive being 
originally indicated simply by the postposition. Doubtless in 
some primitive stage of the Philippine languages, any root par- 
ticle might be thus used as a genitive, but in the course of 
time, however, certain toot particles were adapted to this use 
(eo with ko and mo of the first and second persons respeo- 
tively), others being excluded. 
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In Pampangan the number of genitive forms of this kind has 
been greatly increased by modifying the final vowel of the root 
particle, ‘There are five series of these forms, the endings 
being a, 0, ¢ 09, e. Of the forms in a, all are unmodified 
root particles except da (1. sg.) [ef. above, p. 368]. Of the 
forms in 0; ko, mo ana yo are root particles; no (3. sg.) is modi. 
fied from na on the analogy of these forms. The forms in ¢, - 
viz., ke, me, ye, ne, de, are all secondary; the ¢ may have arisen 
from the combination of a root particle ending in a, e. g. na 
(B. sg.) with ligatute i, and then have been extended to 
the other forms. The forms in oo and ce are derived from 
the o and ¢ series respectively by repeating the final vowel. 
‘The repetition seems to be emphatic, these forms being used 
when the subject of the verb of which they are the agent, is 
omitted. 

This expression of the genitive by simple postposition has 
been extended in Ilokan to the other pronouns, e. g. té balay ti 
tao, ‘the house of the man,” iti atep toy a balay, ‘ the thatch of 
this house,” so that the genitives of the various pronouns are 
always identical with some form of the nominative. 

‘The oblique ease is never without a case indicating prefix, except 

in the doubtful Batan forms da, ra (ef. above, p. 386). It is 
usually characterized by an initial d, s, or &, derived respeo- 
tively from the oblique case forms of the articles di, oa, and ka. 
‘These oblique case forms are prepositional in character, but 
have this peouliatity, viz., that they denote not only the case, 
but also the idea of the definite, personal or inclusive =u 
before a following noun, For example, ‘in the house? is in 
Tagalog not literally sa ang bahay, but simply sa bahay, the 
oblique sa expressing both the idea of ‘in,’ and that of the 
definite article. 
+ Itis quite common for forms which have oblique case signs 
to be used as genitives, as, for example, in the Sulu personal 
pronouns, and instances also occurs in which forms with geni- 
tive case sign are used as oblique, for example, in the Cebuan 
demonstratives and Ibanag personal pronouns. 

‘The identity of nominative and genitive forms in Tlokan has 
already been mentioned. Other instances of this identity are 
found, especially in Pampangan and certain languages of the 
Northen Group, and there especially in the inclusive article, 
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and the plural of other pronouns. In the Sulu personal pro- 
nouns the use of genitive forms in the nominative is probably 
ue to the fact that both nominative and genitive forms are 
found after the case sign kan, e. g. kan-sia, kan-nia, thus giv- 
ing tise to the idea that the forms like s/a and genitive forms 
like nia are equivalent. 

Oblique case forms are found in the nominative in the Magi 
danao personal pronouns, the Ocbuan demonstratives and 
interrogatives with initial 2, the Harayan demonstratives with 
initial d, and the Bagobo pronouns of the third person, In the 

+ Magindanao personal pronouns the case forms are very much 
confused, some forms being used for all three cases. In the 
demonstratives, the use of the oblique forms in the nominative is 
probably due to the fact that certain adverbs of place, identical 
with the oblique forms of the demonstratives, were used as 
simple demonstratives, ‘the there man,’ or ‘the man there,’ 
Deing used as the equivalent of ‘this man,’ (ef. the use of the 
Cebuan adverb karon, above p. 51, ft. nt. 1.) ‘The oblique case 
signs thus introduced into the nominative became the regular 
nominative case signs of the demonstratives, and in Cebuan, 
were algo extended to the interrogatives. The nominative 
forms of the Bagobo pronouns of the third person are possibly to 
be explained in the same way, inasmuch as pronouns of the third 
person and demonstratives are very closely related. 

‘The nominative forms given under the oblique in Batan are 
probably used only in the accusative (of. above, pp. 341, ft. nt. 2, 
380, ft. nt. 8). ‘The diffioult Ibanag oblique sa (3. sg.) seems to 
have a nominative case sign (cf. above, p. 381). 








List of principal Elements used in the Formation of the Pronoans.* 
a—t) lig., of. p. 838. 2) elem. of ligs. ay, ya, ef. p. 340. 3) 


final elem, in dems., of. p. 357. 4) root part. of def. arts.” 


‘ang, an, ef. p. 341. 6) prefix in dems., of. p. 354, and 
dem. stems like ari, ef. p. 854f. 6) elem, of an, and per- 
haps of ad, ag. 7) perhaps dem. root part, ef. p. 352, 
and root part of ¢. 

ad—elem, of dem. stem adto, of. p. 354. 

ag—clem. of dem. stem agto, ef. p. 354. 





1 For elements of inc. art, not included here, cf. p. 948. 
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ak,—toot part., 1. sg., ef. p. 367. 

ak,—sign of indef, object in Ceb., ef. p. 345. 

alnef. ar. 

am—elem. of prons. 1. exc. pl., of. p. 369. 

‘an,—prefixed elem. in eb. inter. -an-sa, ef. p. 361, and in the 
stem anda, 3. pl., ef. p. 382. 

an,—prefixed elem. in nom. pl. of Iban. dems., ef. p. 356 f. 

an,—inter. root part., ef. p. 362. 

an—probably suffix in Ceb. inters. ending in Jan, ef. p. 363. 

an,—sufix of prons. 1. pers., ef. p. 368. 

ar—elem, of inters. Tag. al-in, Bik. ar-in, and perhaps of Oeb. 
forms ending in Jan, ef. p. 363. 

asi—stem of indiv. inter. in Iban., ef. p. 363. 

at—elem. of prons. 1. ine. pl.,.cf. p. 371. 

au—dem. root part., ef. p. 353. 

ay, ai—t1) lig., ef. p. 338. 2) final elem. of dems., ef. p. 357. 

bbad—final elem. of Bag. numeral ‘one,’ ef. p. 345. 

chi—Nab. form of di. 

4—obl. case sign in Tag. dems., of. p. 354; in prons. 1, pers., 
ef. p. 371; and in Bat. du, ef. p. 344: [of. aleo d(i)). 

d,—nom. case sign in dems., ef. p. 354. 

4a, ra, 1a—1) root part., 3. pl, ef. p. 381. 2) elem, of pl. def. 
art, in Pang., ef. p. 342. 3) root part. of ine. art. in Tlok. 
and Iban., elem. of inc. art. in Pang., ef. p. 348. 4) plu- 
ral elem. of dems. in Pamp., Pang., and Iban., ef. p. 354. 
5) elem. of prefixes dag and day. 6) prefix of gen. pl. of 
Pang. dems., of. p. 356. 7) prefix in Tok. prons., 1. pl. 
du., 2 pl, ef. pp. 372, 378. 8) elem. of pers. inter. in 
Pang., Iban., and Bag., ef. pp. 360, 361, 362, and of indiv. 
inter. in Tban., ef. p. 363. 9) perhaps elem. of dday. 
Pampangan da gen. of pron. 1. sg. is not identical with 
this da, but a modification of ta,. 

‘@day—final elem. of Iban. numeral “one,” of. p. 345. 

dag—prefix of pl. in Tlok. def. art. and dems., ef. pp. 342, 354. 

day—prefix of dems. sg. in Ilok., of. p. 356. 

e,—gen. of pron. 1. exe. pl. in Bag., of. p. 369.—Pamp. de 
gen, of pron. 3. pl. is not identical with this de, though both 
are probably modifications of da. 

de,—prefix of Pamp. inter. pl. de-no, ef. p. 360. 

i—A) obl. of def. art. [Nab. chi], ef. p. 343, and of pers. art., 
ef. p. 347.. 2) obl. case sign in Tag. dems., cf. p. 353. 
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8) elem. of indiv. inter. in Pang., Ilok., Nab., and Sulu, 
ef. p. 364, 4) obl. case sign in Batan prons. 1. pers., of. 
p. 371.—[of. also d(i)}. 

dem. root part.; ef. p. 352. 

1) root part. of pl. of def. art. in Pamp., ef, p. 342. 

2) root part, of ine, art. in Pamp., and clem, of ine. art. 

in Pang., ef. p. 348. 8) prefix of pers. inter. pl. in Pamp., 

ef, p. 360.—perhaps a modification of da. 

i—nom, ease sign in Ceb. and Har. dems, ef. p. 354 (=di,). 

4())—obl. case sign, may be d, or di,, in prons. 2. and 3. pers., 
cf. pp. 877, 883. 

in Bag., root part., 8. sg., and final elem. of neut, inter., 
cf. pp. 381, 362. 

aing—in Pamp., stem of pl. of def. art., and elem. of pl. of 
indiy. inter., ef. pp. 342, 361. 

e—nom, of def. art. in Nab., of. p. 341.—¢ in’ Sulu ekau is 
identical with ¢,, of. p. 377. 

ed—in Pang. only: 1) obl. of def. and pers. arts., ef. pp. 343, 
846 £. 2) obl. case sign of all other pronouns, ef. pp. 347, 
356, 362, 373, 379, 386. 

en,—1) dem. root part., ef. p. 353. 2) probably elem. of Sulu 
inter. hadi-en, of. p. 364. 

en,—cf. wen. 

et—obl. and gen, of def. art. in Har., of. pp. 342, 343. 

g—pluralizing infix in Tlok, dems, ef. pp. 354, 356. 

go—final elem. of Bag. dems., ef. p. 352. 

ha—1) obl. of def. art, in Sulu, ef. p. 343. 2) initial elem. of 
indiv, inters, in Bis. and Sulu, ef. p. 364. 

hi—in Sulu only, pers. art. and prefix of pers. inter., ef. pp. $46, 
36: 

i,—1) lig,, of. p. 888. 2) elem. of ligs. ay, ya, ef. p. 340. 3) final 
elem. in Pang. def. art., of. p. 842, and perhaps in the 
forms ¢, ne of the def. and pers. art. in Nab. (ef. pp. 341, 
343); in the forms of the numeral ‘one’ in Iban. ; ef. p. 3453 
in Ray, obl. of pers. art. in Tag. and Bis., in the ino. 
art, in Hil, of, p. 848; in the dems., ef: p. 957; in the 
following inters., viz., Bik, and Samaro-Leytean pers. 
inter., ef. pp. 861, 864, Nab. sepa-i, toa-i, naramto-i; 
followed by n in the case sign ken, and perhaps in Pang. 
nen (ef. p. 346). 4) root part. in def. arts. #, in, ing, of. 
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p. 341; and pers. art. ¢and perhaps hi, ef. p. 346. 5) artic- 
ular prefix or nom. case sign in Ilok. def. art., ef. p. 3425 
in the forms of the numeral ‘one,’ cf. p. 345; in the dems., 
cf. p. 353; in the Bik. inter. stem isay, cf. p. 361, in 
Iban. indiv. inter., cf. p. 363, and in Nab. inter. sepa(y) if 
it is equivalent to *sa-é-pa(y), ef. p. 362; in the pers. prons. 
of all persons, ef. pp. 371, 372, 376, 377 £., 383, 384.—The 
root part. ya, ia, 3. sg. is perhaps. combination of « with 
this prefix. 6) elem. of in,. 
prepositional prefix or obl. and gen. case sign in Ilok. def. 
art. and dems., ef. pp. 344, 353 £., 356; andin prons. 2. and 
8. pers., ef. pp. 377, 378, 383, 385: elem. of in, 
ia—ef. ya. 
id—elem. of dem. stem idto, ef. p. 354f. 
in,—prefix in inters., Ceb. k-in-sa, Pamp. insa (in<ing), of. 
p. 361, and in the stem inda, 3. pl., ef. p. 382. 
-prefix in stems inyo, indo, 2. pl., ef. pp. 376, 377. 
in,—suffix of gen. and obl. forms, prons. 1. pers. (= 
‘and en,), of. p. 372. - 
in,—suffix of inters., cf. p. 363.—not identical with in,. 
‘k,—nom. case sign in Ceb. dems. and pers. inter., cf. pp. 354, 361. 
K,—obl. case sign in inc. art., ef. p. 348; in Pamp. king, of. 
p. 343 f.; in Bik. £3, of. p. 346; in Har. Lagto, ef. p. 355; 
. and in Pamp. k-ako, ef. p. 373. 
ka,—root part., 2. sg., ef. p. 375. 
ka,—t1) obl. and gen. of def. art. inBag. 2) obl. and gen. cate 
mn in def. art., cf. pp. 342-344; in pers. art., of. p. 346; 
in the ine. art., ef. p. 347 f.; in dems., ef. p. 353; in the 
inters. in Tag., Hil., and Pamp., cf. p. 360, and probably 
in Sam.-Ley. kanay, of. p. 364; in the prons. of all three 
persons, of. pp. 371, 376f., 383. 3) elem. of a(n), kan, 
hay, ken, kana, kani, kare and takka.—The ka of the ine. 
art. in Ceb. does not belong here, of. , and ka,. 
ka,—elem. of the Mag. case signs salka, seka, leka, ef. p. 384, 
and of sika. 
ka—in Ceb., obl. of inc. art., and in Bik., obl. case sign of pl. 
of pers. inter. of. pp. 348, 361. 
‘kan—1) obl. and gen. of the def. art., ef. p. 343 (bis); of pers. 
art., ef. p. 346. 2) obl. and gen. case sign in pers. prons. in: 
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Har., Pamp., Sulu, and Bagobo, ef. pp. 371, 877, 888. 
3) in Nab. obl. sikan, ef. p. 346. 

Ka(n)—obl. and gen. case sign, may be ka or kan, in the pers. 
prons. of all three persons, ef. pp. 371, 376£., 388. 

‘Kana—in Mag., gen. and obl. of def. art., and gen. case sign in 
prons. 3. sg., of. pp. 343, 344, 383. 

kani—t) gen. and obl. of pers. art. in Mag., ef. p. 346. 2) obl. 
case sign in Mok. kaniak, ef. p. 373. 3) elem. of case 
sign kania in Tok. prons. 3. pers., ef. p. 384. 

kare—obl. case sign in Pamp. kareno, karela, ef. pp. 360, 386. 

Kay—1) obl. of pers. art. ef. p. 348. 2) obl. and gen. ease sign 
in Hil, pers. inter., ef. p. 360. 

Ke,—obl. case sign in Pamp. inter. Keno, of. p. 360. 

Ke,—nom. pron. 1. exe. pl. in Pamp., and Bag., cf. p. 869. 
—Pamp. ke, 1. sg. does not belong here, being a modifica- 
tion of Ko, of. p. 387. 

ken—in Ilok., obl. of pers. art., ef. p. 346, and obl. case sign of 
prone. 2. and 3. sg., cf. pp. 379, 384. 

key, xey—elem.-of numeral ‘one’ in Pang. and Nab. respect- 
ively, of. p. 345. 

kitin Bik., obl. of pers. art., of. p. 346, and obl. case sign in 
pers. inter., cf. p. 361.—probably a modification of %a,; not 
identical with Pang. Xi, 2. pl., which seems to be a modi- 
fication of ka,, ef. p. 375. 

king—in Pamp., obl. of def. art. and obl. case sign of indiv. 
inter., of. pp. 343f., 361. 

ko—root part., 1. sg., ef. p. 368.—ko, 2. pl. does not belong 
here, being probably a modification of ka, of. p. 375. 

kua—a noun meaning ‘possession ’ used in Iban. in the obl. case 
sign tabkua, and in Tok. in the obl. of the prons. 3. sg. 
and pl., ef. p. 384. 

Ia—root part., 3. pl., ef. da. 

le, gen. case signs in Mag. pers. prons., cf. pp. 372, 373, 378; 
elem. of Mag. case sign leka, cf. p. 384, and of sale, sal. 

‘ma—dem. root part., of. p. 353. 

mey—prefix of lok. numeral ‘ one,’ ef. p. 345. 

mi—root part., 1. exe. pl., ef. p. 369. 

mo—toot part., 2. sg., ef. p. 376. 

n,—1) lig., ef. p. 338. 2) final elem. in def. art., ef. p. 341 ff.; 
in pers. art., of. p. 348; in the dems., of. p. 357; perhaps 
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in prons. 3. pl. in Mag. and Bag., cf. p. 382 (bis). 3) 
between prefix and root part. in the gen. of Pang. dems., 
ef. p. 956; in indiv. inters. in Pang. and Nab., of. 
. 364; in the elems. an,, in,, un, 4) in case signs kan, 
en, 

n,—gen. case sign in‘ine. art., of. p. 348; in dems., ef. pp. 358, 
354; in Iban. indiv. inter., ef. p. 368; in prons. 1. and 
3. pers., of. pp. 871, 372, 383, 385; and in all probability 
in Bat, nu. 

ef. p. 888. 2) gen. of def. art., cf. p. 342. 3) 
root elem. of gen. forms nan, nang, ka-nan, and perhaps 
of ne (na-+ 4) and nen (na-+i+-n) of def. and pers. arts., 
of. pp. 343, 346; and of nay in Hil. ine. art., of. p- 348, 
4) final elem. of Tag. inc. art., ef. p. 347. 5) dem. root 
part., ef. p. 358, and root part., 3. sg., ef. p. 381. 6) gen. 
case sign of Pang. dems., ef. p. 356, and of Mag. prons., 
1. and 3. pers., of. pp. 373, 385. 7) final elem. of inter. 
‘antuna, ef. p. 362. 8) in kana. 

na,—in Bik. and Ceb, gen. and obl. of-ine. art. and gen. case 
sign of pl. of erin inter., of. pp. 948, 861; and fnal elem. 
of ine. art., of. p. 348. 

ne—t) gen. of def. and pers. arts inNab., ef. pp. 348, 345." 2) 
gen. of pron. 39g. in Pamp., of. p. 381. 3) elem. of Pang. 
gen, of pers. art. nen, of. p. 346. 

neng—gen. case sign of pron. 2. sg. in Mag., of. p. 378. 

nil) gen. of pers. art.; ef. p. 846. 2) gen. case sign in ine. 
art., of, p. 347 f.; in dems., ef. pp. 358, 354; in the pers. 
inter. in Tag., Sam.-Ley., Bik., Pamp., and Iban., of. pp. 
360, 361; in prons. 1. and 2. pers., ef. pp. 371, 372, 373, 377, 
378. 3) obl. case sign in Ceb. dems., ef. p. 353, and in 
Than. prons. 1. and 2. pers. 4) root element of gen. forms 
nin, ning of def. art., of. p. 343. 5) final elem. in Hil, 
ine. art., of. p. 348. 6) in Lani. 

ni,—dem, root part., ef. p. 852, and perhaps root part. of Mag. 
nin, of. p. 380. 

ni,—elem. of Iban, inters.=no,, ef. pp. 360, 362. 

n()—gen. case sign, may be n, or ni,, in prons. 2. and 3. pers., 
of. pp. 877, 378, 383, 385. 

ning—in Pamp., gen. of def. art. and gen. case sign of indiv. 
inter., ef. pp. 340, 361. 
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no,—inter. root part., ef. p. 359f. 

no,—root part., 2. pers., of. p. 376.—Pamp. gen. no, 3. 88.5 
does not belong here, being a modification of na,, of. p. 387. 

nn—in nu, ka-nue of def. art. in Bat. and Mag,, ef. p. 342 ff. 

ng—1) lig., ef. p. 338. 2) final elem. in forms of def. art., cf. 
p. 3414; in case signs identical with def. art. in Pamp. 
indiv. inter., ef. p. 361. 3) in Mag. ne-ng-ka, of. p. 377. 

nga—lig., of. p. 338. 

on, un—suffix of gen. and obl. forms, prons. 1 pers. (=in, and 
en,), of. pp. 372, 873. 

pa,—obl. of def. art. in Sula, of. p. 343. 

pa,—perhaps inter. root part. in Pang. and Nab. pers. inter., 
ef. p. 362. 

ra—root part., 3. pl., of. da. 

ri_= di intervocalie. 

ro—final elem. of numeral ‘one’ in Bik., of. p. 345. 

8,1) obl. case sign in the articular formssin, sun, ef. pp. 343, 
344, 3465 in the signs of indef. obj. sin, sing, ef. p. 345; in 
the dems., ef. pp. 353, 354. 2) gen. and obl. case sign in 
prons. 1. and 2. pers. in Bik., ef. pp. 371, 372, 377, 378. 

‘8,—nom. case sign in Ceb. siné, cf. p. 354 (=8,). 

s,—nom. case sign in ine. art. aa in Ceb, Bik., and sanday in 
Bil., of. p. 348; in pers. prons. 8. pl., Bat. sa (?), Hil. and 
Har. sanda, Bik. sinda, of. pp. 381, 383, 384; and in prons, 
1. g., of. p. 371. 

1) obl. and gen. cf def. art., éf. pp. 342, 343. 2) root 

elem. of forms san, sang of def. art., of. p. 343. 3) obl. 

case sign in. dems., of. p. 354; in pers. inter. in Tag., 

Ceb., and Sam.-Ley., ef. p. 358; in pronouns of all three 

persons, of. pp. 371, 373, 376f., 378f., 383, 385f. 4) elem. 

of Mag. case sign sale, sal. 

lem. in Pang. def. art., nom. sg. say. 2) nom. 

+ ease sign in pl. of def. art., and in incl. art. in Pang., of. 
pp. 342, 348; in dems. in Pang. and Nab., of. pp. 356, 3575 
‘and perhaps in the Nab. pers. inter., of. p. 362. 

sa,—root part. of numeral ‘one,’ ef. p. 345. 

ter. root part., ef. p. 361. 

1) nom. of ine. art. in Ceb. and Bik., and of pron. 3. pl. in 

Bat., ef. pp. 348, 381. 2) in Bik., nom. case sign of ine. 

art. and of pl. pers. inter., ef. pp. 348, 361. 3) final elem. 

of inc, art., ef. p. 348. 
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sa,—nom. case.sign in Ceb. sa-ini, ef. p. 354 (= 

sa,—obl. of pron. 3. sg. in Iban., cf. p. 381. 

sale, sal—ease sign in Mag. pers. prons., cf. pp. 371 f., 877, 383. 

san—in Sam.-Ley. only; 1) gen. of def. art. - 2) obl. case sign in 
pers. inter. Cf. pp. 343, 364. 

sang—in Hil. only; 1) gen. of def. art. 2) obl. case signs in 
prons. 3. sg. and pl. Cf. pp. 343, 385. 

se,—case sign in Mag. pers. prons., of. references under sale. 

initial elem. of pers. inter. in Nab., cf. p. 362. 

J) nom. of pers. art., of. p. 348. 2) nom, of def. art. and 

elem. of gen. nin-si in Bik., ef. pp. 841, 343. 3) nom. 

case sign in ine, art., of. p. 348; in pers. inter. in Tag., 

Hil., Sam.-Ley., Bik., Pang., Iok., Tban., and Sulu, cf. 

pp. 360, 361, 362, 364; in prons. of all three persons, ef. 

pp. 871, 372, 877, 378, 383, 3841. 4) initial elem. of sikan, 

obl. of pers. art. in Nab., of. p. 346. 5) final elem. in Hil. 

ine. art., cf. p. 348. 6) elem. of case sign sika, sik. 

sin—1) gen. of def. art. in Sulu, ef. p. 343. 2) sign of indef. 
object, and obl. case sign of pers. inter. in Sam.-Ley., cf. 
pp. 345, 364. 

sika, sik—nom. case sign in Pang. and Nab. prons. 1. and 3. 
ers., ef. pp. 371, 872, 383, 384. 

so, su—1) nom. of def. art., ef: p. 341. 2) in form tu in Tban., 
as sign of indef. obj., ef. p. 845." 3) root part., 3. sg. in 
Tlok., ef. p. 381. 4) initial elem. of Nab. dems. suta, sutan, 
cf, p. 357. 5) nom. case sign in Pang. dems., ef. p. 356. 

tin Iban. only; equivalent to «,, of. p. 383: obl. case sign in 
Than. dems. and indiv. inter., ef. pp. 354, 363. 

ta—dem, root part., ef. p. 353, and elem. of Har. tana, ef. 
p. 881. 

ta,—root part., J. sg. pl, and du., of. pp. 368, 369 #. 

ta,—in Iban. only; equivalent to sa, of. p. 383. 1) obl. of def. 
and pers. arts., of. pp. 343, 347. 2) elem. of obl. case signs 
takka, takkua. 

ta,—gen. and obl. of def. art. in Bag., ef. p. 343; probably not 
identical with ta,. 

takka—in Iban. only; obl. case sign in pl. of dems., ef. pp. 354, 
356. 

‘takkua—in Iban only; 1) obl. of pers. art., ef. p. 347. 2) obl. 
case sign in pers. and ine. arts., of. pp. 347, 348; in pl. of 
dems., of. p. 356 f.; and in pers. inter., of. p. 361. 
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ti—root part of def, art. in Ilok., of. p. 341, and of Pamp. dem. 
iti, ef. p- 358.—Pang. ti, gen. 1. inc. pl., does not belong 
here, being probably a modification of ta,, of. p. 387. 

to—1) dem. root part., of. p.352. 2) root part., 9. sg., in Pang. 
‘and Nab., of. p. 381. 3) prefix of gen. eg. in Pang. dems, 
cf, p. 356-4) elem. of inters. anto, antuna, of. p. 3622 

‘tu—sign of indef. obj. in Iban.= 0, su, of. p. 345. 

ui) root part. of def. art, in Bat. and perhaps in Nab. sun, 
af. pp- B41, 342, 344. 2) articular clem. in Bis. numeral 
faa, of, p. 345; in the dem. stems wri, ura, ef. p. 354; and 
perhaps in the Pang. inter, stem opa, of. p. 362, and the: 
Sulu inter. uno, ef. p. 361. 3) elem. of un, 

nen—suffix of gen. and obl. forms, prone. 1. pers. (=in, and 

«on, un), ef. p. 369. 
un,—articular elem, in Ceb. inter. wnsa, of. p. 361, 
un,—ef. on, un 

















ig. in Pang., cf. p. 338. 2) nom. of def. art, in Har., 
ef. p. B41. 8) dem. root part., of. p.3524. 4) root part.» 
3. ag., ef. p. 3804. 4) root elem. of Bag. def. art. yan, of. 
p. 341, and in Than. dem. suffix ye, of. p. 95%, 857. 5) final 
elem. of Hok. ania, of. p. 363. 

ya,—suffix of prons. 1. pers. in Bi 

Yyo-toot part., 2. pers., of. p. 376. 





ef. pp. 368, 369, 371. 
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Notes on some Palmyrene Tesserae—By Haxs H. Sroxn, 
Ph.D., Jernsalem, Syria. 


For the opportunity to describe Nos. 1 and 2 Tam indebted to 
‘Mr. Herbert Clark of Jerusalem. The remainder are in my own 
possession. 

I. This tessera is a quadrangular oblong. 

Obverse. Near the upper margin the inscription 

*n2 
A well-known name. Below it is a sun in’ splendor, sur 
rounded by circles and upturned crescents. 

Reverse. The inscription runs the long way: 

mm 
N22 
Yarbai. Kalba. 

SFT is a name of frequent occurrence. N39} occurs here, 
so far as I can discover, for the first time in a Palmyrene inscrip- 
tion, although known as a Syriac name, 125, and as Hebrew, 
(229 Num. 13*) and Nabatean (Eut. 213"). 

IL. This tessera is circular. 

Obvers mn 

m3 
aad 

‘The name M93M) should perhaps be read ‘92M, for there 
seem to be traces of a yod. This name, as I believe, occurs 
here for the first time. For "M7" see No. 1. 

Reverse. This shows the portico of a Greek temple. On 
either side is a palm-branch. ‘The door is double, each leaf hav- 
ing two panels, the upper trellised, the lower decorated with an 
outline like a Latin TI. Some traces of characters in the gable 
may be read as one : 

my brother 

In this case the tessera would commemorate the death of the 
‘Drother of Yathbelit. However, the reading may also be 

onN- 

II, This tessera is sexangular. 
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Obverse, A figure, reclining upon a funerary couch, dressed 
in tunic and mantle, the head covered with the modins. The 
are right arm is stretched out, to receive a eup offered by a boy, 
who in the other hand (left) bears a pitcher. Above, a medal- 
ion, the bust of a man, ina beaded frame. (Cf, with tessera 
described by the author in this Journal, xxvi, p. 114.) The 
inscription is hardly legible: 

eee away 

Reverse: 

‘Three busts in a row, a fourth above, in the middle flanked 
on either side by a sun in splendor. Between the busts are 
small. bosses. 

TV. This tessera is a rectangular oblong, one side only hav- 
ing been used, the reverse being rough and shapeless. 

‘Obverse. Between a row of bosses, above and below, the 
word 3 

Balt 
A name which occurs also in I. ‘To the left a rayed star. 

Reverse. None. 

‘V.. Small, square and of terra cotta color. 

Obverss, A reclining figure on a funerary couch. Below: 


Yeditbat 
‘A name which is known; cf. Lidzbarski, Zphemeris I, p. 203, 
206. 

‘Reverse. A winged female genius with a trailing garment 
holding a chaplet in her extended left hand. On the left mar- 
gin, "9, known as a Nabatean proper name, 

‘VIL Square. Figures as described by me in this Journal, 
xxvi, p. 115, Dl. 5. 

Obverse. pn 

Haiwan 

‘The form of the last letter is unusual (bat see Lidzbarski, 

Schriftafel UL, Rom. 1). The name is known as Nabatean 


n.pram., gl. The third letter is evidently not 1, so that 
we have not here the well known name ["T- 
Reverse. Below the couch: 
Abay 


‘The last letter may possibly be N- 
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‘Three letters, barely legible, occur near the left margin: 

x2) 

‘VI A rectangular oblong inscribed on both sides. There 
are no figures. 

Obverse. Much worn: . 
op aN 

wow 

‘The third letter is partly erased. Unless the deity be referred 
to (Vog. No, 138), the name Sem does not elsewhere occur 
alone, but only as compounded with other names. 

Reverse. o23 

1313 
Beni Bezbot 

‘This is one of the many names compounded with 9)3, but I 
have not elsewhere met with this combination. 

‘VII. Of the form of an olive. 

Obverse. Tn the center a bust, perhaps of a deity; below it 
a large boss, and above an ill-preserved insetiption which I read 

seep 
Ba-Sedeq 
A name which occurs for the first time. Cf. the Hebrew ‘39D 
PW, Gen. 14", 

Reverse, The field is oceupied by a horse, saddled, the sad- 
dle supporting a rod crowned by a five-pointed star. Before 
the horse is a boss, and beneath, a curious symbol which may 
be described as a crutch-head enclosed in an arch. May this be 
‘the fragment of the Swastika, which oceurs not unfrequently in 
association with Apollo? ‘The star symbolises Istar=Venus. 
‘The horse is sacred to the sun-god Semé, 2Kgs. 13". That this 
belief was held by the inhabitants of Palmyra seems to be borne 
out by another tessera in my possession, which bears on the 
one side the sun-god and upon the other  horsed chariot with its 
driver. Unfortunately the head of the man is worn away, and 
the tessera somewhat mutilated. 








‘Cf. Thomas Wilson: The Swastika, p. 852. 


Three Objects in the Collection of Mr. Herbert Olark, of Jeru- 
salem.—By Gronox A. Baxrox, Professor in Bryn Mawr 
College. 


No. 1. 


‘This little weight, in bronze, in the form of a turtle, came, Mr. 
Clark said, from Sebastiych. The drawing is about its actual 
size. It is inscribed with old Hebrew letters: WDM, evidently 
standing here for the “fifth” of a shekel. The weight is 24 
grams, or 58 grains. At this rate the shekel of which it was a 
fraction consisted of 290 grains. A series of half-shekel weights 
found at Tell Zakariyeh weighed 157.5 gr., 146.7 gr. respec- 
tively (Bliss and Macalister, Hzcavations in Palestine 1898-1900, 


146 ff., and Clermont-Ganneau, Recweil d’arch. orient., 25 ff.), 
and one in my possession weighs 153.5 gr. (of. JAOS. xxiv, 
386 #.). The limits of variation of the Hebrew shekel have 
never been determined, but it is evident that there was a shekel 
which approximated 300 grains. Mr. Clark’s turtle weight is 
one-fifth of that. The turtle form of this weight is, so far as I 
know, unique. 


No.2, 


‘This object, cut out of a blackish stone, bears on one side a 
face; on the other, pictures of two birds accompanied by cer- 


@ © B 


tain marks. The face, which the drawings exhibit in profile as 
well as in full view, has a physiognomy which resembles the 
faces on two Hittite monuments published by Messerschmidt, 
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Corpus Inscriptionum Hetiticarum, I, Tafel xxxiv, A and B. 
‘The resemblance to the profile of A is particularly striking. 
One of the bird figures resembles a figure on Tafel xIvi of the 
Nachtrag of Messerschmidt’s work. I am of the opinion, 
therefore, that the object may be Hittite, and put forth the sug- 
gestion in hope that some one who has given more attention to 
‘the decipherment of Hittite may be able to throw further light 
onit. The object may have been used either as a weight or a 
seal, 


No.3. 

‘This little stone duck, found at Sebastiyeh, was perhaps a 
weight, though this is by no means certain, It weighs 39 grains. 
If it were intended for a weight, it was probably an eighth of a 


VF 


iekel, since eight times its weight would be 312 grs. Since 
the shekel varied so much, however, it may have been the 
sventh of ‘a shekel, since 278 grs. is almost equal to 277.8 grs. 
—the smallest of the shekels found by Bliss at Tell Zakariyeh, 








Studies of Sanskrit Words—By Evwms W. Fay, Professor 
in the University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


1, Arvdiie- 


‘Ix his German etymological dictionary (English translation, 
s.v. Erde) Kluge, with some hesitation, connects Lat. arvum 
“field, ploughed land? with Gr. page ‘earthwards.’ In his Eng- 
lish Etymology, s.v. earth, all this hesitation disappears, in 
view, I take it, of ON. jorvi ‘ground,’ not cited in the former 
work among the cognates. It is also to be noted that Vergil 
(Aen. 12,681) uses arvis as a virtual rendering of Gr. xanafe ‘to 
‘the ground.” 

‘There is a very obvious difficulty in the comparison of arvam 
with gage, viz., the vocalism. This difficulty may be sur- 
mounted, to the best of my knowledge, in but one way, by 
assuming a base ér- ‘arare,’ to which the European base ar- 
(from ar-) would belong. This solution I have offered in my 
essay entitled A Semantic Study of the Indo-Iranian Nasal 
‘Verbs (Am. Jr. Phil., 26,389). There is, it must be admitted, 
not very much to justify a base Gr-. Skr. dra ‘awl’: Gr. apis 
‘auger? is dubious because of OHG. ala. Latin ora ‘edge, 
point,’ is also ambiguous, and so is Gr ‘stachel-schwein,? which 
may well be for ‘her, if Hesychian xejp is genuine Greek, 
with a genuine x. Not very conclusive is Skr. frinam (? from 
‘or-) “brachiges, unfrachtbares land.” A vague connection with 
the root might be made out for Gr. gpupos ‘kid’ (if =“ pricket”): 
Lat. aries ‘ram? (of. Umbr. erietu): Lith. Gras (with 2) ‘lamb.’ 
But in any case, the vowel relations of arvum and dae are no 
harder to admit than those of Lat. aries: Umbr. erietn. 

Asa means of testing the correlation of arvum with gage 
have made a study of the Sanskrit word arvitie-, as it appears 
in the Rig-Veda, and I attach some importance to the isolation 
of ite formation, with the adverbial suffix -afic-, as compared 
with the isolated Greek word gate. I conclude from the data 
that follow that arvdiie- and the adverb arviék do mean ‘earth- 
ward(s).” 
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1. The Petersburg Lexica define our word as follows: a) 
herwaerts kommend, hergekebrt, mugekehrt, entgegen-kom- 
mend: b) diesseitig (only in grammatical and lexicographical 
sourees, save the adverb arvik, which has literary attestation): 
¢) unterhalb befindlich, nach unten gerichtet: d) in der nithe 
von (advb. only). ‘The earliest citations for the sense ¢) are 
from AV. and SB., and consist of passages in which arvific- 
is contrasted with trdhvés. This contrast I would, however, 
see in RV. vii. 78. Ibe (B,)* 

trdhvé asya ailjéyo vi érayante, 
‘igo arvicd brhaté réthena—vimém asmabhyazh vakgi, 
«On high her rays are spreading abroad, 
<Now> Usas carthward in thy mighty car wealth to us 
fetch.” 


‘This hymn may belong to a late middle period of RV. tradi- 
tion as Arnold believes (see the table in PAOS. xvili. 353, 
and KZ. xxxiv. 341), but the chronology of the Vedie hymns 
can hardly tell against a word proved to be proethnic; and a 
hymn of the earliest period, if liable to popular rather than 
hieratie use, may have retained in all its working-over very 
carly linguistic material (ef. Bloomficld, Proceedings, xxi. 41 ff. 
pace Arnold, ibid. xxii. 309 ff). 

2, Contexts are not wanting in RV. where a special sense 
seems warranted for arvitie-. Thus in i. 92. 16 (A), 

—vartfr asméd? &. . . arvig ritham . nf yachatam 
“unto our house—earthward—your chariot bring”, 














arvég might well be taken as a mere adverbial repetition of 
vartis, and passages are still to be pointed out in which arvék 
seems to mean “‘ad nostrum fundum.” In some of these con- 
teits previous translators have recognized the sense I would give 
to arvific-, and Sayana glosses arvak in v. 45. 10 (see 5 below) 
by avaiimukhah ‘ face-downwards.” 





+ After each hymn I put Arnold’ indication of its age: A, archaic: 
B,, early middle period : B,, late middle period : C,, early late period : 
,, later late period. 

‘This takes asméd as a poss. adj. =‘nostrum’, identical with the 
‘compounding stem asmad. 


ee 
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viii, 14. 8 (B): 
fd gi ajad éagirobhya avis krnvin gabi satth 
arvificazh nunude valém, 
«Showing the hidden, he drove forth the cows for the 
Atigirases, 
“And Vala he cast headlong down” (so Grifith). 
‘That arvdiicam niinude means ‘struck to the ground’ =(‘to his 
feet,’ of. RV. i. 32.8, B,) seems to me most probable. Note 
‘the combination of the foot nud with ardhvém ‘upwards? in i, 
85. 10 (B,); i. 88. 4 (A). 
‘Wilson, cited by Griffith, paraphrased x. 71. 9a (C,), 
imé yé nérvai né paréé* chranti, 
by Those who do not walk (with the Brahmans) in this 
lower world, nor (with the gods) in the upper world.” 
3. Inthe following passages arviiic- is combined with the 
oot sad ‘to sit.’ 
fii, 4. Sed (B,): sdrasvatt sirasvatébhir arvik 
. » « barhfr 6ésh sadanta, 
“May Sarasvati and her confluent rivers earthward 
(come) . . . and sit down upon this grass.” 
x. 15. 4a (C,): bérhisadah pitara aty arvig, 
“Grass-sitting Manes come earthward to our aid (or 
with aid).” 
4, Inthe following the contrast of earth and heaven is clear. 
i, 45.10ab (A): arvéiicash dafvysth jénam égne yéksva, 
“Fetch-by-sacrifice to earth the celestial kind, O Agni.” 
‘y. 88. 6ed (C,} arv4ai eténa stanayitninéhy 
ap6 nisifiefnn ésurah pité nah. 
««Earthward in this thunder come, 
dripping water, god our father.” 
‘vi. 19. 9ed (B,): & visvéto abhf sim ety arviii 
{ndra Gyumnésh svirvad dheby asmé, 
“From every side let him come earthward 
Indra, bestow upon us heavenly glory.” 


















+ On parks, see 6 below. 
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vii, 83. 3 (B,): sim bhdmya énta dhvasird adrksata 
indrivarund divi ghéga druhat 

fsthur jéninim fipa mém éritayo 

arvég dvasi havanasruté gatam. 

“Phe earth-ends were seen dust-bewhirled ; 
Indra-Varana, my ery mounted to heaven: 

My enemies among the peoples encompassed me: 
Earthward with help, hearing my ery, ye came.” 

‘x. 88. Ga-c (0,): fpa méhy arvéii—ményo vajrinn- 
“Come earthward to me, lightning wielder, Manyu.” 

5. In the large majority of instances arvitie- is of vague 
significance. ‘The gods are called upon to come and bless the 
worshipper. Obviously “come hither” makes a satisfying ren- 
dering for arviii yahi, but “come down, come earthward” 
were equally satisfying. Arguing from theantiquity of the agri- 
cultural rites of worship, attested for instance at Rome in the 
ritual of the Fratres Arvales, and mindful of the etymological 
sense of ‘ploughland” found in arvum, one might feel disposed 
to make something of 

iv. 5% Gab (O,): arvact subhage bhava site vandimahe 
twa, 
“Xarthward, gracious one, turn thou, Furrow, we greet 
“tie, 
Still, as so many other deities are summoned earthward, we can 
hardly lay much weight on the summoning of the “Furrow” 
earthward. 

‘The following passiges, though vague, have seemed, for one 

reason or another," worthy of consideration. 
ii, 87. bab (B,): arviticam adyé yayyash nrvéhanah 
réthaih yuijatham ihé vai viméeanam, 
“To come earthward to-day your man-bearing 
Car hitch up; here is your unbitching.” 
Hore arvaficam is not attributive, but predicative, a sort of 
factitive to yuSijithim} unless construed closely with yayyam. 








* Chiefly because they show arvéific- in combination, not diréetly with 
a verb of motion, but with one equal, by a sort of zeugma, toa verb of 
motion. 
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iv. 4. 8a (B,): Sreami te sumatith ghésy arvik, 
“Tsing thy graces sound it <back> to earth.” 
‘y. 45. 10cd (B,): udné nf nfivam anayanta dhiri 
watfr Spo arvég" atisthan, 
“Like a ship in water the wise launched him (the sun) ; 
‘The hearkening floods <of light descended> to earth 
and stood <there>. 
vii, 18. 3e (B,): arviiel te pathya raya etu, 
“Rarthward (? ad fundum nostrum) come thy path of 
wealth, <Indra>. ‘ 
‘vii. 28. 1b (A): arviicas te hérayah santu yuktih, 
“Earthward be thy steeds yoked, <Indra>.” 
‘ili, 61 (60). 1 (A): wbb6yath Srmévac ca na indro arvég 
idéxi vicah 
satrioyd maghiva sOmapitaye dhiyé éévigtha & gamat. 
“Let Indra hearken earthward to this our double song; 
<Moved> by our unanimous prayer, let Maghavan, the 
mighty, come hither to drink soma.” 
x. 89. 5d (B,): nérvig indraih pratimfnini debhub, 
“Nor have any counterfeits decoyed Indra to earth.” 
x. 89, 16d (B,): tiré visvail Greato yahy arvin, 
“Past all (other) praisers (2), come down to earth” 
(ad fundum nostrum: ef. vii. 18. 3, and paragraph 
2, above). A 
x. 129. 6e (C,): arvig dev asyé visérjanena, 
«The gods are later than this world’s production” 
(Grifith). 
No translation of this passage is likely to win conviction, even 
from its proposer, but I venture on 
“¢<There came> gods to earth at its creation.” 
6. [have reserved two passages for separate treatment. 


i, 164. 19ab (C,): yé arviiicas tii u périca ahur 
76 phrdficas t8H u arvéca ahur, 














+ Note the gloss of Siyana, mentioned above at the beginning of 2. 
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“The down <on the earth> they call the up <in the 
sky, 
‘The up <in the sky> they call the down <on the 
earth>.” 5 
In this stanza we have some astronomical or eosmogonie riddle, 
and a real solution I do not pretend to offer,* but it is probable 
that pirliie- here repeats pira- in stanzas 17’ and 18, where pira-” 
comnotes ‘heavenly,’ as in the same stanzas dvara-, echoed in 
stanza 19 by arvalic-, connotes ‘earthly.’ ‘This interpretation 
shows points of agreement with Wilson’s paraphrase of x. 71. a 
(see in 2 above). 
viii, 8. 23 (A): trifi padény asvinor avih siinti gGha 
part 
‘kavi rtasya pitmabhir arvig jivébhyas piri, 








“The three regions of the Aévins are revealed 
<which were> in hiding in-the-far-heaven; 
‘The two seers of righteousness wing-their-way earthward 
unto the living.” 
‘The translation of parh by ‘in-the-far-heaven” (= German 
‘<jenseits”), rather than by “before,” seems to me beyond 
question; and this would seem to fasten the sense of “carth- 
ward” upon arvék, 
After the above tests of the special applicability of the ren- 
dering ‘‘earthward,” it seems not amiss to regard Skr. arvitic- 
asa cognate of Gr. épate, Lat. arvis (in Aeneid 12. 681). 





Postscript. 


‘The editors have asked me to add, for completeness’ sake, a 
word on (1) arviciné- (arvaefna-) and (2) arvavat-. Tt is habit- 
ual to render (1)—construed like Lat. sublimis (Gildersleeve- 
Lodge's Gram. §325. 6)—by ‘hitherward’ (=‘to the worship- 
per, to me’), rather than by ‘earthward,’ and in all the usage 
‘of the word (fifteen cases) there isnothing, as Professor Hopkins 
observes, to prove the inadequacy of the'usual rendering. ‘The 








+ But we may note the Vergilian usage, Aen. 6. 481, of superi = ‘qui 
in terra (supra terram) sunt,’ for the usual superi = ‘caelestes.’ 
+See Grassmann's Lexicon, s.vv. pira-, paramé-. 
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one @ifficult use is RV. vi. 25.3 (A, in Arnold’s system of 
dates): 
indra jaméya uté yé "jamayo 
*eviiciniso vantigo yuyajré 
tim egith vithurd Sévitisi 
jah vfsnyani krnubf péracah, 
as to which Grassmann remarks in his Lexicon that here alone 
arvieind-is used of other than friendly approach. But there need 
be no question of approach at all, for we may well take jiméyah 





and éjimayah as adjectives and arvicinésah as a substantive, in” 


formation something like arvales, but in sense like vicini (fni- 
tumi) or Landslente. The stanza does not lose in point thereby: 
Indra, our kindred and non-kindred 
Neighbours, that as enemies have united,— 
Do thoi in sunder their mightiness 
Rive, their prowess; make them as strangers (=drive 
‘them afar). 

In the study of arvivit ‘proximity,’ the salient fact is that 
it is never used save as an antonym of parivit ‘distance;’ but, 
after a consideration of all the examples in RV., I feel free to 
say that ‘distance’ is not the only signification of parivét (and 
its kin). Grassmann’s Lexicon s.vv. péira- paramé-, suggests 
‘heaven’ as a rendering, and renders pardstat by ‘oberhalb’; 
while both Grassmann and the larger Petersburg Lexicon inter- 
pret tisrés pardvitah by ‘the three regions ’ (sky, air, and earth), 

‘The connotation of ‘sky’ or ‘air? (‘aloft, on high’) seems to 
me probable—what connotation is mathematically demonstrable? 
—for this group in the following instances. In iv. 26. 6 (B2) 
the faleon brings the soma-stalk from the parivit (a-b), having 
taken it divé amfsmid fttarit ‘from yon remote sky? (a), 
and-pidas ab, without the interpretative clause d, recur in sub- 
stance Jin x. 144. 4 (A). In iv. 21. 3 (A), Indra is besought to 
come from (1) divah ‘the sky,” (2) prthivyéh ‘the land,’ (3) 
samndriéd . . pGrigit ‘the sea-of-air,—i. ¢., from the three 
regions already mentioned: the stanza then adds (4) svarnarit 
‘from the light-realm’ and (5) parivéto va sidanid rtésya; I 
interpret (4) as a substantial repetition of (1) and in (5) I take 
sédanad rtésya, which Sayana glosses by meghalokit ‘from the 
cloud-space,’ as a synonymous (explanatory) apposition with 
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parivétah (which Ludwig renders by an adjective): thus (5) = 
‘from parévét, ‘the clond-space.” In vi. 8. 4 (B,) Matariévan 
is said to have brought Agni down from (his hiding place in) 
parivét, while in x. 187. 5 (B,) Agni’s birthplace is given as 
pAré rfjasah ‘in the far-off of the air.” In v. 58. 8 the Aévins 
are summoned from the sky (divah), the air (antérikeat), and 
from here (amit), and besought not to remain afar, parivétah 
‘from (=in) the parivét. Further, note viii. 12. 17 (A): 
yd vi Sakra parivéti samudré Gabi méndase 
asmikam St suté rani sim fndubbih, 
‘Whether, O Might, thou joyest in parivit in the sea 
<of air> [So Griffith supplies] 
Delight in our pressing,” ete. 

In addition to these examples of the connotation ‘sky’ (air) 
for parivét (pirim), we may note the contrasting pair évara- 
lower (and) paramé- © highest,’ especially in i. 164. 17 (O,) avéh 
pavena paré end *varena’. In the light of such instances we 
may note that in the remote Celtic branch Ir. eross, which Stokes 
(@ick’s Woert.* II. p. 37) gives as a cognate of Skr. paré-, means 
height,’ which would tend to vindicate the sense of ‘high’ for 
proethnic pero-, 

Ig pardvit means ‘sky,’ what of its antonym arvavét ? Note 
viii, 18. 15 (A): 

yoo chakrisi parivSti yd arvivéti vrtrahan 
‘y4d vi samudré &ndhaso "vitéd asi, 
“Whether, 0 Might, thon art in parivSt, or in arvivat, 
‘Vrtra- slayer, 
Or else in the sea <of air>, thou art the protector of the 
‘Soma-stalk.”” E 
If we are right in taking samudré of the ‘air,’ then parivéti 
and arvaviti are the sky and earth, respectively.” 








2 (Observe, however, that the same words are repeated in vil. 97 (86). 
4, but filled ont (after the invitation is given) in 8 as follows: yAd visi 
rocané divih samudrisyi di vigtépi, yét plrthive sidane vytrahantams 
‘yd antérikga  gabi, “or if thou art in thesky’s brightness, (or) on the 
see's expanse, (or) if on earth’s seat, (or) if in the interspace (air), do 
‘thou come hither,” where ‘sea is distinct from air, and earth and sky 
are separately contrasted. Ep.] 
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The semantic problem may be stated as follows: pari- meant 
(1) ‘distant, far? but came, by a connotation which may have 
een proethnic, to mean (2) ‘high, in the sky; its antonym, 
arvific-, meant (1) ‘earthwards, towards (on) the ground” but 
developed, under the influence of paré (1), the meaning (2) 
‘near? 

‘The following illustration furnishes an approximate parallel. 
In Latin, domi (domum) and apud me (ad me) became, in a 
restricted sense, synonymous: ‘at (to) my house.’ ‘These syno- 
nyms must have played a rdle in the upgrowth of domo doctus 
for & me doctus and of domi habeo aliquid for mihi est aliquid 
(cf. Lorenz ad Mil. Glor. 194), wherein the sense of ‘domus? 
has nearly vanished. Similar is the generalisation of ®ipage‘ out,” 
‘French fors / hors (‘Lat. foris), from which the sense of ‘door’ 
‘has vanished, almost or wholly; and in French chez the sense of 
Lat. casa is all but gone; and we no longer think of a hill wheit 
‘we say down or adown. In general, on such prepositional 
“words (direction adverbs) derived from nouns, consult Steinthal- 
Misteli, Adriss der Sprachoissenschaft,’ II, $4, p. 11 ff., noting 
especially Skr. pirsvam piréve- ‘adversus, ad, apud, prope.” 

‘To say briefly what I think of the morphology of the group 
under discussion, I explain arvéiie as a terminal accusative 
“arvam (or plur. *arvin)-+ a deietic particle *-c(a), comparable 
with Gr. -8; *-c(a) may be compared with Lat. -ce, and if it 
belongs to a different guttural series, the reason is that *arvashs- 
has been attracted into a group with the other direction adverbs 
in. -Bfie. Alongside of arvacing RV. exhibits a pretty large 
group of which pracfna and praticing may be taken as representa- 
tives; arvavét is not to be explained as from arviiie, but merely 
as a counterpart of parivit. 


2. Néhus. 


In RV. viii. 8. 23 (above), the words trini padéni call for in- 
terpretation: what are the three padas? Siyana interpreted them 
as the three wheels of the Aévins’ chariot. Griffith says heaven, 
firmament, earth. But the hymn itself mentions three places 
from which the Aévins come, viz., nfhus- (stz. 3), antérikéa- 
(8, 4), dyaés (4, 7). Dyiés we know and antériksa- we seem 
to know, but what is nébus? I believe nélus to be ‘the night,’ 
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cf. Gr. niga wierop, Savxos. This interpretation yields good 
results when applied to 

+ vii, 6. bbed (B,): y6 arydpatntr usisas cakéra 

sf niradhya néhugo yahvs agnir 

vigag cakre balihftah sihobhih, 

“Agni made the dawns noble-spoused, 

Driving off the nights, strong Agni 

Made the peoples tribute-bringers by his might.” 
“Here note the opposition of uglsas and néhusas. 

‘The base to which I ascribe Gr. ia and néhus is s)nd(w)-gh-, 
alternating with s)n&(y)-gh-, and refer for my conception of 
the phonetic problems involved to Am. Jr. Phil. xxv. 871 ff. 
879 ff. Stripped of ‘root-determinatives,” the base in simpler 
form is s)né(y)-/s)nd(w)-, and meant “to wrap,” ef. Skr. sni- 
ati ‘wraps,” Lat. nuit’ glossed by ‘operuit, texit.” ‘The word 
néhius belongs more closely with nihyati ‘binds, wraps,’ while 
Gr, vixa has the vowel color of nuit. Lat. niger ‘black’ and 
noegeum ‘amiculi genus’ attest the -y- diphthong. In all this 
it bas been assumed that the night was the “binder” or “wrap- 
per up” of the day (cf. Am. Jr. Phil. xxv. 386, note 2). The 
base for “snow,” with a different final guttural, s)n@(y)-gwh-, 
has a cognate meaning, snow being conceivable as that which 
‘<swraps” (covers) the earth: ef. also Avest. vafra-: ‘snow’: 
the root vap- “to strew, weave.” 

3. vedhis, ‘worshipper, pious; faithful, true, 

Uhlenbeck in his etymological lexicon groups together vidé- 
tham (with deaspiration) ‘congregation, assembly,’ vidhiti” 
‘worships, honors, dedicates (to a god),” and vedhis as defined 
above. For none of these words does he suggest further eog- 
nates, not even Avestan ones. 

In view of the uncertainty in some few Sanskrit words, even 
the oldest (of. Whitney, Verb Roots, sub the root vyh, and 
‘Wackernagel, Altind. Gram., § 161), between } and v, we may 
provisionally etymologize on our words as though they began 
with 8, ‘Then if we set down *bedhds- ‘fidus, pius,’ it becomes 
immediately apparent that *bedhés and fidus are etymological 
cognates, which differ only in their stems, the former being an 
-08-/-08- stem, the latter an -e-/-o- stem. However, it must be 
observed that in AV. xix. 3. 4 the stem védha is found in a 
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variant reading for ¥édya, while in old Latin fidusta (from 
*fidos-to-) ocours, defined by Paulus as ‘a fide denominata, ea 
quae maximae fidei erant,” a definition that would lead us to 
infer an Italic stem *fidos-: cf. also foedus and confoedusti. 

‘The derivation of vedh&s here suggested also accounts for 
viditham, if etymologically defined by ‘federation.” But 
‘vidh6ti presents a harder problemi. It would not be very well 
defined by wea, but is fairly well matched by Germ. betet, 
deten and bitten, being, according to many," cognate with xlBa, 
fidit. But if Kern is right in referring these German words to Skr. 
‘iidhate ‘ premit’ (cf. the citation of the footnote), then it might 
bbe necessary provisionally to separate vidh&ti from vedhfs, and 
rather put it in a group with bidhate. Ihave tried, however, in 
Aum. Jr. Phil. xxvi. 179 ff., to reunite reléq and bédhate under 
‘the still remoter base bhi(y)-d(h) ‘to split> <splice.” The 
semantic questions involved will now justify, hope, a some- 
what more detailed treatment, apropos of the problem presented 
by vedbés for bedhés. - 

Beside the root bheidh ‘to convince ’—though this meaning is 
far from being primitive—stands a root bheid ‘to split.” My 
thesis is that these roots were originally but one. The variation 
of aspirate and sonant at the end of roots with nasal infixes is 
far too common a phenomenon to be called in question, and the 
nasal inflexion of Lat. findit ‘splits,’ Skr. bhinétti, bhindénti* 
fulfils the conditions. Further, a nasal inflexion of bheidh 
seems attested by Alb. bint ‘I persuade,’ if they are right who 
connect it with Gr. xa? 

* If thus on the formal side we may regard bheidh-/ bheid as 
one root, it remains to bring in accord the figurative meaning of 
bheidh ‘to convince’ and the direct sense ‘to split’ attested for 





1B, g., Osthof, cited in Ublenbeck’s got. Woert, sv. bidjan ; Brug- 
mann, Grundr. i. § 680; Kloge, Etym. Woert. s.vv.; Skeat's Concise 
Etym. Diet. sv. bid. 

*Tt is entirply within the bounds of probability that bheld- ‘to split’ 
hhas been affected by a group-association with the root of Lat. scindit, 
Sk, chindtti, chindanti 

+80, among others, Bragmann, in his Grundriss, andPrellwitz, Woert., 
4, wilt, G. Meyer, Alban. Woert., .x. bint, derives from bhendh, 
which is, in my opinion, itself but a derivative of bh&g)dh-; see Am. 
‘Jr. Phil. xxvi. 181. 
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Dheid-.' If we define Lat. fidus by ‘open(ed), frank, sincere, 
loyal? we see how it may be cognate with findit ‘splits, opens.” 
Similarly we may define the Homeric idiom seifar gpéas (Oyaéy) 
rw (roes) by ‘to open one’s mind, convinee,’ comparing our own 
idiom ‘to open one’s eyes; fidit and réroe may be rendered 
by ‘opens (one’s own heart) to (another), trusts.’ The concrete 
sense of ‘splits’ is perhaps retained in Dind 15, 26 reroia 
Gvddas, which may be defined by ‘findens procellas.” ‘The locu- 
tion p06 reer ‘to bribe? is very like the Sanskrit compound 
dana-bhinnas ‘ bestochen, bribed.” 

‘To Lat. foedus I assign a semantic development somewhat 
different from that exhibited by fidus ‘true.’ In Sanskrit the 
pte. bhinnés means not only ‘ split, opened,” but is defined in 
the lexicon of Boehtlingk by “‘verbanden mit, hingend., haft- 
snd an; of. vicbhinnés ‘‘unzertrennlich verbtinden mit,” sam- 
Dhinatti “‘msammen bringt, in Berahrung bringt, verbindet, 
vermengt, sich zu jemanidem gesellt,” bhiduras ‘‘in nabe Berth- 
rung tretend—sich vermengend, sich vermischend mit,” bhittis 
“a woven mat” (: Lat. fides ‘strings, a lyre’). With these 
words Lat. foedus ‘trace, league, compact? accords in defini- 
tion and they show that in Sanskrit derivatives, at least, the 
root bhid- has developed the connotation ‘to join.’ Similar is 
Eng. splices ‘joins (eplit rope-ends)’, whose derivation from 
splits is clear; also, in the language of weavers and rope-makers, 
Germ. scheren ‘to cut, shear” has acquired the sense of ‘spannen;? 
ef. also Eng. pieces ‘to join <pieces> together.’ The seman- 
‘tic opposition of “to split” and “to join” is only apparent, and 
comparable with the conflict found in the pair sticks ‘stecht’ 
and sticks ‘steckt” (cf. also stitches ‘stecht, stickt;’ and see 
‘Kluge’s Woert. s.v. stechen). ‘ 

‘But in demonstrating a root bheid (hb) ‘to split,? with the con- 
notation ‘to join,’ the last word has not yet been said for foedus 
‘truce.’ Touching foedus, I think of some primitive form of 
contract by indenture, some breaking of a tessera hospitalis, in 
which the breaking of the token was the chief symbolic act of 


TT share Ublenbeck’s doubts whether Goth. beidan can be directly 
‘connected with Lat. fidit ‘trusts’ But in view of MEG. stecken ‘to 
remain fast, stick, bide’ we may connect beidan, Eng. bide directly 
‘with bheid(h) to split. pierce." 

Of, Br. résoudre ‘ to persuade,’ from Lat. resolvere ‘to open up’ (). 
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the treaty-making. Thus do we best account for the idiom 
Sonia moth randy ‘foedus ferire, icere, perentere,’ which lends 
itself to the interpretation “‘symbola <pactionis> fissifacere” 
rather than to foederis causa <hostiam> sacruficare” No 
doubt, however, the cutting up of the animal sacrificed for 
distribution among the compact-makers was a part of the cere- 
monial (cf. Aristophanes, Lysis., 192;? Vergil, Aen. 8. 641). 

Returning now to vedhés ‘fidus,’ I conjecture that its orth 
graphy with v for b was primarily due to the association of forms 
of b(hijeidh ‘to split, pieree’ (ef. Goth. beidan, Eng. bide, Gr. 
erotica? as explained above) with forms of the Sanskrit root 
vyadh vidh ‘to piereg’ (cf. Lat. di-vidit); or, to put it con- 
eretely, I conjecture that *bedhés ‘apertus, aperto <pectore>, 
“fidus? has been assimilated to viddhés ‘di-visus, apertus;’ 
though it is of course not to be denied that vedhés, defined by 
‘apertus, etc.’ is susceptible to immediate derivation from vidh- 
yati ‘peirees.’ 











4. védhri, 


‘The close kinship of védhri and its Greek synony 
“rouias, castratus’ is not to be ealled in question, despi 
phonetic divergence. ‘The phonetic difficulty ix resolved by 
deriving vidhri from the Sk. root vadh ‘to beat, slay,? and tps 
from a base widh-, found in Skr. vidhyati ‘ pierces," Lat. di-vidit 
‘ divides,” and further attested, I believe, in te@ués (from *widh- 
tmos, with -tmos from the root tem), ‘(mare) dividens.’ ‘The 
parallelism of vadhris (*wédhris) and Yépes (widhris)’ throws light 
onthe Skr. root vyadh (not attested in RV.), which I take to 
be a blend of the root vidh (with grade forms in vedh) and 
the root vadh. 





5. sprééti ‘touches, grasps, feels, besprinkles.” 


Uhlenbeck (ai. Woert. s.v.) finds no sure cognates for spréiti, 
but mentions the possibility that Goth. faurhts ‘fearful’ (with- 
outs.) is identical with the pte. sprsté ‘ touched, stirred, moved.’ 
[Professor Hopkins calls my atteiition to the fact that sprsté 
‘appears as prsté in RV. i. 98. 2.] I doubt not, however, that 








+ On the close correspondence of Latin and Sanskrit in parts of their 
‘vocabulary, see Kretschmer, Einleitung, 125, #. 
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Gr. omapéova ‘tears, rends, mangles; muleat? is cognate with 
sprééti ‘touches; muleet;? ef. Lat. tangit ‘mulcet, mulcat.’ 
Goth. faurhts leans to the violent sense of ‘mulcat;’ as a seman- 
tic parallel we may compare Gr. éerAayels <‘terror-> smitten.’ 

‘Wharton (Etyma Latina) sets down spurcus as a cognate of 
spréiti, and I believe this to be correct. We may again illus- 
trate by derivatives of tangit, viz., contaminat, contingit ‘defiles,” 
contactus ‘ defiled; of. also tangit ‘smears.’ ‘The German word 
ferch ‘dung’ (without s-) perhaps belongs more closely with 
spurens. With these we might group Lat. poreus, supposing 
the pig to have been named (1) ‘the dirty creature,’ and not (2) 
‘the rooter? (porea ‘furrow’). Still another possibility for 
poreus is (3) ‘spotted, dark,’ cf. Skr. pféni ‘spotted, a cow,” 
Gr. xépnos, xepurds (‘spotted), dark,’ =épey ‘perch? (a dark or 
spotted fish, ef. our fish-name of “‘spot”). There is no incon- 
sistency between (1) and (8), ‘dirty? and ‘ spotted’ being closely 
related notions, as Lat. maculosus, e. g., shows. And if porens 
meant ‘rooter? (2), it may still be a coguate of exapdéeve ‘tears, 
rends.’ I see no reason to doubt, either, that préanf, defined by 
Boehtlingk as “‘sich anschmiegend, zartlich ” (mulcens) belongs 
with spriéti (ef. also Whitney, Roots, Verb-Forms, ete, ete., sub 
pré), ef. upa-spréati “zirtlich bert, liebkost.” With thi 
group we may classify the cognates of Lat. procus ‘suitor,’ 
precatur ‘entreats,' presses (a suit, request); lacessit, flagitat.” 





6. khuditi ‘futuit.” 

Uhlenbeck defines Khudéti by “‘stdsst hinein (kaprthém, 
sapam), and (s)khidéti by “‘reisst, stdsst, drtickt.” No cog- 
nate of khudéti seems to have been pointed out." If the long 
diphthong gradation -&(y)-/-6(w), already referred to in this 
paper, is correctly assumed, then Khudiiti and khiditi go back to 
@ common root (see Am. Jr. Phil. xxvi. 396). So far as signi- 
fication goes, khudati would seem but a specialization of khidéti, 
and we might explain its vocalism as something individual, due, 
to use the metaphor introduced by Bloomfield (IF. iv. 78), toa 
blend of khidéti and its synonym tudati ‘stdsst, sticht, stachelt.’ 





+ Bog. entreats derives from Lat. tractat ‘handles; f. further, Goth. 
Didjan: Six. bédhate ‘premit” (supra, p. 412). : 

+ Butnow ef. Prellwitz, Woert. * s.v. ciofor ; I would derive xbofer from 
Khudhtos, Lat. cunnus from khudhnos or khudnos: base khud(h). 
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But the infection of khidsti by tudéti may as well have begun 
in the primitive period as in the separate life of Sanskrit. Ublen- 
deck remarks s.v. Khidéti, “verwantschaft mit chinatti is nicht 
undenkbar.” In Latin both (per- chingtti) and per- 
tundere oceurin the special sense of Khudsti,’ the former in Priap. 
15. 8, 54, 77. 13, and the latter in Catullus 32. 11. If scindit 
‘and tundit thus cross meanings in Latin, we have some confirma- 
tion of the supposed association of ideas that changed khidéti 
to khudéti under the influence of tudéti. 

Tf Lat. cfidit ‘strikes, beats’ corresponds with Skr. khuditi 
‘stdset hinein,’ the recognition of the Italic eoguate would for- 
bid us to regard Khudéti as Khidéti inflected by tudéti. It 
would not forbid us to suspect that primitive khndéti is khidéti, 
with the vowel color of tudéti, though we should be bound to 
admit three roots meaning ‘to strike, thrust, pierce, split,’ 
‘whose weakest forms are; 1) (s)khid’, 2 (@)khud, 3) (¢)tud, (ef. 
‘Uhlenbeck, op. cit., 8. v., tomfras). The derivation of (2) from 
(1), inflected in its vowel color by (3), is purely glottogonic; 
not in any ease a phonetic question, but rather a psychological 
question, Provisionally, leaving out the possibility that khtidati i 
cognate with Lat. ondit (: Germ. hauen, ef. Bragmann, Grund. 
1° § 639), we may include Khudéti /khidéti among cases like 
‘those pointed out by Bloomfield in the essay referred to. Ulti- 
mately, pethaps, a psychological treatment of the vowel alter- 
nation in the spirit of Wundt’s Die Sprache (I', p. 335 ff.) 
may be arrived at. x 





1, Skr. mbsram, 


‘Uhlenbeck asserts that no satisfactory explanation has been 
advanced for émbaram, but it seems to me that an easy one lies 
at hand. ‘The meanings we have to account for are (1) ambitus, 
vieinia, (2) amictus: It is phonetically allowable to connect 
amb- with dugé, Lat. ambi-, of. Skr. 4mbu / émbhas ‘water’ 
for the variation b /bh after nasals. By this explanation 
fimbaram (subst.) is morphologically comparable with évara- 


* Cf. Gr. xpséer, which occurs in the same special sense. 
* Strong form (slkbéya (: Lith. skédziu, Lat. caedit, see Hirt, Ablaut, 
61) :ef. Amphitruo, 159, quasi inoudem caedant, where incudem caedant 
partakes of the nature of the etymological figure, as does the commonér 
Tooution incudem tundere. 
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‘lower,’ Spara- ‘further? (adj.): Smbara- means ‘the sur- 
rounding.” For the sense ‘amictus,’ note the ‘roundabout ” of 
the sailor, and the style of cloak called ‘‘cireular.” Compare 
‘too Sanskrit vésah paridhinam. 


8. Pratiefh in RY. iv. 3. 2d (B,). 

+ Agni is summoned in this stanza to a fire kindling. Tho 
general purport is clear, but there is a verbal difficulty in the 
last pada, 

mf n te svapika praticfh, 
to wit, as to what substantive is to be supplied with pratiofh. 
‘Siyana supplies ‘flames’ or ‘ hymns,’ Ludwig ‘ gentes’ or ‘cives’ 
or even the ‘ladles of the sacrifice,’ and Grassmann supplies 
‘libations,’ while Griffith follows Siyana. In support of the 
native interpretation Teite vii. 39. Ib (A) 

pratief jarnfr devétatim eti, 

‘<The toward flame goes to the godhead.” 
Here the situation is that the fire has been kindled and the flames 
ascend. In iv. 3. 2, Agni is invited to come and kindle the fire 
and the ‘toward <flames>” are the ‘expectant flames? unless, 
instead of jarnéyah, we supply samidhah ‘kindlings, faggots.’ 
As to svapika, Ludwig’s ‘selbst gare’ suggests to me ‘self- 
cooker, self-kindler.’ 
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Notes on the Mrcchakatika.—By Dr. Axruvr W. Rroxr, The 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


‘Tux following notes serve as a supplement to my translation’ 
of the Mrcchakatika, recently published ax Volume ix of the 
Harvard Oriental Series. 

‘The method of citation here adopted is a slight modification 
of that explained on pages xv-xvi of the edition and translation 
of the Karptramaiijari, Volume iv of the Harvard Oriental 
Series. ‘The verses are cited by the act and the number of the 
individual verse within the act. ‘The citation for prose gives 
‘the number of the act, the number of the last preceding verse, 
and the number of the prose speech counted from the last pre- 
ceding verse. ‘The following abbreviatiosis require explanation: 
Apte. Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary. By V. 8. Apte. 

Poona, 1890. 

Bohtlingk. MrkKhakatika . . . thersetst von Otto Bohtlingk. 
St. Petersburg, 1877. 

Calcutta commentary. ‘The commentary of Sririmamayasar- 
‘man, found in the Calcutta edition of 1870. ‘This comment- 
ary I have been obliged to take at second hand. 

Godabole. ‘The Mrichchhakatika . . . edited by N. B. Goda- 
‘pole. Bombay, 1896. Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. li. 

HOS. Harvard Oriental Series. 

‘JV. Jivinanda Vidyisigara. Mrichhakatika (sic) . .. edited 
with a full commentary by Pandit Jibananda Vidyasagara, 
B.A. Third edition. Calcutta, 1898. 

LD. The commentary of Lalladtksita, as given in Godabole’s 
edition. 

Lévi. Le Théitre Indien, par Sylvain Lévi. Paris, 1890. 

P. The commentary of Prthvidhara, as given in Parab’s 
edition. 

7 The Little Clay Cart . . . translated . . . by Arthur William Ryder. 


Harvard Oriental Series, Volume Nine. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1905. 
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Parab. ‘The Mrichchhakatika . . . edited by Kashinath Pin- 
urang Parab. Bombay, 1900. 

Regnaud. Le Chariot de Terre Cuite . . . traduit . . . par 
Paul Regnaud. Paris, 1876. 

Stenzler. Mycchakatika . . . sanskrite edidit.A. F. Stenzler. 
Bonn, 1847. 

Wilson. Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, trans- 
lated . . . by H. H. Wilson. Volume i, pp. 1-182. Third 
edition, London, 1871. 


It is greatly to be regretted that we have no old and full 
commentary on the Mrechakatika. The only comment which 
may be eatlier than the nineteenth century is the meager gloss 
of Pythvidhara, who gives us no information about his date ; it 
is interesting to note (see Parab, 37. 25) that he knew the 
Byhatkatha, But Pythvidhara builds upon previous commenta- 
tors; he refers to a pricinatiki (c. g. 40. 28), to ke cit (e. g. 7. 
28), to cke and apare (e. g. 26. 25-26). Unless this previous 
exegesis should come to light, we must remain in doubt about 
many points, especially in the Prakrit of Sashsthinaka and the 
Ciindilas. Yet, even so, the Mrcchakatika is one of the easier 
of the works of the classical Sanskritliterature. Sadraka’s vocab- 
ulary is not very large, his sentence-structure is simple, and his 
thought is rarely involved or difficult. Inasmuch as the action 
of the play continues for only five or six days,” the author does 
‘ot use the Viskambha or the Pravesska. 

In HOS. ix, p. xix, I have called attention to the fact that 
Sadraka does not slavishly follow the canons of dramaturgy as 
laid down in the technical works which we possess. It is worth 
while in this place to give examples proving that his grammar 
also conforms less closely to the norm than that of Bhavabhati, 
for example, 

(@) Ini. 14, under stress of mete, he uses nidhanata in the 
sense of nirdhanaté. JV. warns us that we must pardon the 

See HOS. ix, pp. xxviccxix. There is nothing to show whether the 
action of the tenth set occurs on the same day as that of the minth act. 
Windisch, Berighte der philol-histor. Classe der Konigl. Sachs. Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften 1888, pp. 474-479, allows only four days for 
the action of the play. But the speech of Viraka, ix. 28, chows that a 
night had passed between the strangling of Vasantasené (Act vii) and 
‘the trial (Act ix). 
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Blemish, because Sadraka is a great poet: nidhanagabdo marane 
roghah, atra tu dhanasinyatve prayuktatvat prasiddhivirodhi- 
Khyadosah sodhavyah, mahakavipranitatvad iti bodhyam. Cf. 
Hit. i. 128 (134), where this verse reappears with variants Int 
with nidhanaté. In i. 37, nirdhanati is used. 

(b) Ini. 32, he uses the causative form nimyati. This does 
not prevent his use of the normal nimayati in prose, at viii. 4 
Compare the causative form wnnamya, used by Bhavabhi 
‘Malatimadhava, ix. 31. 

(©) iii. 18%." ‘The masculine singular degakilal is curious; 
we should expect either desakalau or degakilam. 

(@) v. 30. Here it is hard to parse yadvat, though the 
meaning is plain enough. But this ease is complicated by the 
reading of the secoud line; see the note on this verse, below. 

© 4. sa tivad asmad vyasanirnavotthitam. If this 
reading is correct, we have the ablative aemit agreeing with 
the priot member of the compound. Compare, in vii. 8, the 
curious use of asmin without a noun: so etasmin in Ratnivali, 
ii, 19. 











in 








viii, 38. The use of aéraya as a feminine is, so far ax I 
can find, elsewhere unparalleled. 
(g) x 27. The phrase diisitaz yasah is logically codrdi- 
nate with maranat, and should therefore be in the ablative. 
‘Such instances might be multiplied. In the structure of hix 
verse, also, Sidraka permits himself some liberties. Instances 
in point are i. 30, where the third pida is in a different meter 
from the rest; iii. 7 (fourth pada) ; iv. 17 (second pada). Lévi 
has shown (pp. 206-208) in a masterly fashion that such con- 
siderations have little value for the dating of the play; but they 











are of real importance in the exegesis of cases less certain than 


those given. 
Act i 

i. 1. Ibis of negative interest to observe that Sadraka’s 
‘Nandi invokes the favor of Siva. Of course, this is the case 
With the great majority of the plays whose authors are without 
sectarian bias, and regard their works as pieces of literature 
without didactic purpose. ‘The sequence of thought in the 
first three lines is rigid. Line 1 suggests the physical means 
employed by Siva to plunge himself into trance; line 2, the con- 
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sequent numbing of the organs of sense; line 3, the resultant 
insight into things as they are. 

Inline 4, the long compound éimyeksanaghatitalayabrahma- 
lagnah is not wholly simple. ‘The commentators and transla- 
tors differ widely in their interpretations. It seems to me that 
the Caloutta commentary offers the best explanation: sanyam, 
prapaficibhivah: tasya yad iksanash darcanath tena ghatito jito 
yo layas cittfikigrati tatpravayativideso vi, ete. The line 
may then be literally translated: “May the meditation of Sam- 
Dhu protect you, which is fixed on the supreme being with an 
intensity sprung from his insight into the emptiness of the 
‘material world.” 

i. 4. The information here given about the life of Sadraka 
is tantalizingly imperfect. P. tells us that the phrase agnim 
pravistah means that he made a sacrifice of his body in the fire, 
as did the old sage Sarabhaiga: see Rimiyana (Bombay ed.) 
5. 38, pravivefa hutisanam or Raghuvaiiéa, xiii. 45, cirdya 
tarpya samidbhir agnita yo mantrapttith tanum apy ahausit, 
Similar phrases are used in the Mudrirdksasa, where Vignudisa is 
reported to be burning himself alive from grief at the loss of his 
friend Candanadisa: vi. 15 jalaata pavesidukimo; vi.15" agni- 
praveée; vi. 16* hutabhuji pravedshetuh; vi. 17° jalanath pavi- 





















i. 8'. For the expression anpamaath jlaloaih pekkkhami cor 
pare Niginanda iv. 13*: puta shath kkhu tujjhs maranabhida 
savvath pi jialoma garadamash pekkhimi. 

i. 8%. This speech is interesting in showing how the mesn- 
ing ‘cut? may have come to attach itself to the causative of 
Kip. Kappijjantath plainly signifies here ‘cut to pieces, killed,” 
in its application to Jarnavrddha; but it also means ‘arranged’ 
as applied to the young bride’s hair. Both meanings are 
included in the English ‘fix’. The secondary meaning of ‘fix’ 
in such slang phrases as “I'll fix him,” is quite like the second- 
ary meaning of kalpayati. ‘This explanation seems more natu- 
val than that of the PW.’ The word is used in thé sense of 
‘ont? again in i. 30 and in iii. 21°. 














+ [For a parallel in the development of meaning, compare rid (arrange, 
‘fix,’ kill), Ep.) 
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i. 19, The phrase disie putts atthakallavatté has been, I 
think, quite misinterpreted by the translators. Wilson has: 
“<The sons of slaves! your guest is ever ready to make a morn- 
ing meal of a fortune.” Regnaud: “Ab les fils @’esclaves! Ils 
font un déjeuner de votre bien.” Babtlingk: “Diese Sohne 
yon Sclavinnen mit ihrem Bischen Gelde.” ‘These- translations 
assume that arthakalyavarta is a bahuvrthi: ‘whose breakfast is 
money;” but the same word in ix. 22* must mean ‘a trifle of 
money’: compare strikalyavarta in its Prakrit form in iv. 5%, ‘a 
mere trifle, namely a woman;’ at ii, 124*13" the word kalya- 
varta also means a ‘trifle.’ These translations also miss the 
point of khajjanti; it is not supposed guests, but the money 
itself, which makes itself at home only where it isn’s used for 
food (khajjanti), like the cattle-boys who stay only where they 
are not eaten up (khajjanti) by wasps. ‘The correct interpreta- 
tion is found in JV., who says: dasyah putri ity anena cli 
eam (j. e. arthinim) atiheyati sdcita, In other words, disyah 
‘putrah is merely a humorous epithet of arthakalyavarta: ‘this 
damned money-trifle.’” The phrase disyth putralh is in Prakrit 
not infrequently applied to things, with the same illogical 
humor found in the corresponding use of ‘confounded’ or 
‘damned? in English. Compare also You son-of-a-gun of & 
fool? (confounded fool). In iii. 6" it is appliod to the gem- 
casket; in v. 47', to the storm. In Sak. vi. 20* (Pischel) and 
in Naginanda iii. 2, it is applied to bees. It will be noticed 
that in all these cases the phrase is used by the Vidagaka. 

i. 14, This verse reappears as Hitopadesa i, 134 (Godabole 
and Parab) with the following variants: line 1, sattvit pari- 
bhragyate for prabbragyate tejasah; line 2, nihsattvah for niste- 
jah; line 8, éokanihatah for Sokapihitah. 

4. 15. The phrase vairam aparam means ‘another (form of) 
hostility (with mankind)”; the figure is striking. In the second 
Tine svajanajana- must mean ‘Kinsmen and strangers,’ as the 
commentators say. The.ca in the third line is difficalt: P. and 
ED. say cakiro hetéa; Bohtlingk and Regnaud adopt this sug- 
gestion. But this meaning for ca can hardly be found else- 
‘where; is it not better to understand it in the sense of. ‘if? (cet)? 
‘Then the line means: ‘(it is the part of) wisdom to go into the 
forest if (ca) there is (bhavati) contempt from his wife.” 

4. 92. Stdraka uses videsayati in the meaning of ‘surpass’ 
again at iv. 4. € 
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4.28. Tt cannot be doubted that Saihsthinaka’s arithmetic is 
at fault here; the ‘ten names” are really eleven, and are not to 
be reduced by combination; dase *ti vyartham, says P. tersely. 

i. 30". With the expression na puspamosam arhaty ndyana- 
lati, compare iv. 6: no mugndmy abalith vibbGsayavatim phul- 
Vim iva "hash latim, 

i. 30", ‘The phrase kavimi bhivassa Alga: attanakebith pide- 
hith is repeated almost exactly at viii, 37". In spite of the 
differences in case, it can hardly be doubted that Sasthinaka 
means ‘I swear by the gentleman's head and by my own feet,” 
not *... schwére ich. . . mit meinen Fassen beim Haupte 
@ieses klugen Herm,’ as Bohtlingk translates. 

4.31. ‘The last line is repeated at viii. 17". 

i. 82. For the form nimyati see above, page 420." [It may 
be due to confusion with -am roots of the ya- class (timyati, 
ete.). The middle (passive) nimyate also suggests the form. 
—Ep.] 

i, 82%, One of the subtlest points in the character of the 
ignorant and conceited Sathsthinaks is the fact that he permits 
the Vita to apply to him repeatedly the drastic epithet kineli- 
mitr, apparently never realizing the gross insult. 

i. 84. Quoted in Dandin’s Kavyadarsa, ii. 226, 362. 

i. 34, It seems as if the grammar would be better if bhisa- 
nagabdam and milyagandham were in the nominative. 

i. 41. The initial eff ’si harks back, with humorous effect, 
to the esi si of the preceding verse. 

i. 45. Parab’s nirmitsh is apparently a mere misprint for 
nirjitah. 

i. 46. For the form éuskavan, see Pan. viii. 2. 51. 

i. 50%. ‘The word kikapadasisamastaka, which Saihsthinaka 
applies to Maitreya again at ix. 30° receives two explanations 
from the commentators. It is said to mean either (1) chief of 
‘the princes of sharpers, or (2) whose head-pate is like a caret. 
‘The first explanation seems forced and unnatural, the second 
quite in keeping with Sainsthinska’s character; «éamaétaki 
iti dakiravanitvena punaruktatvath na dosah (P.). 

i. 50". This speech (repeated at i. 55**) contains, so far asI 
know, the only reference to a female stage-manager (satradhiri). 
For a word like tindavasitradhari (comm. nartane kugali) in 
(CSurapaficdsika 7 is obviously without bearing on the history of 
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the drama in India, ‘The expression in our passage cannot be 
used as direct evidence, since it may be nothing more than 
another absurdity of Saxhsthinaks’s. 

i. 61. The words Iie a vele have received a double San- 
skritization from the commentators; either as liniyiih sa vel 
yim, or as rnazh ca vairam. The sense which Bohtlingk and 
Regnaud extract from the second interpretation is excellent: 
“<a pumpkin stalk... , debts, and enmity never rot”; but the 
construction is very strange, with a string of nominatives fol- 
lowed by na khalu bbavati patih. Unless we are willing to 
take the ungrammatical and illogical form of statement as a 
part of Sashsthinaka’s dialect, we are forced to adopt the first 
explanation: ‘a pumpkin-stalk . . . do not rot, even when a 
long time has passed” (JV. : veliyath samaye Iiniyim atitayam 
api). 

i. 52, What does nirvalkalam mean as applied to a sword? 
It seems to me that the word is used in an extravagant senso; 
the sword is barkless, i. ¢., it has no time to gather mould, i 
always busy. JV. suggests that it means ‘out of its sheath? 
(valkalash tarutvak, laksanaya tannirmitath kogam, tasmin_nir- 
gatam: niskogam ity arthah). This seems quite out of accord 
with koSasuptam in the next line; but perhaps, after all, Sai- 
sthinaka would speak of a ‘naked’ sword as one ‘ungarmented,?” 
and if s0, the immediate contradiction of kosasupsam would be 
but another absurdity of the speaker. Sathsthinaka seems 
interested in radishes; ef. viii. 3° 

i, 82, Bobtlingk supplies rohasenam as object of privrnoti; 
Dut there is no indication of Rohasena’s actual presence, ndr 
is there any reason why she should do this apavaritakena, 
Surely, we have to supply atminam, as in the common stage- 
direction apavirya: she wraps herself in the mantle, without 
letting Cirudstia see. Indeed, Bobtlingk supplies itminam 
with privmoti below at ii. 20°. 
|. 56. The phrase bhagyakrtdth dasim probably refers to 
Carndatta’s poverty, not to Vasantasend’s profession, as Bobt- 
lingk takes it. Cirudatta deplores, almost too frequently, his 
plight, but he does not often refer to the fact that Vasantasend 
isa courtezan. Besides, this-fact surely would not prevent her 
from entering the house. The two concluding lines are diffi- 
cult. They seem to mean: ‘“‘and because of her acquaintance 
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with men, she does not speak impudently, even though she 
speaks many things.” But Vasantasena has not spoken a word 
aloud sinee her entry into the house; so that perhaps we have 
to understand ‘a man’ as subject of bhigate. ‘This seems to be 
Wilson's understanding of the verse; he renders: 
«Nor makes she harsh reply, but silent leaves 
‘The man she scorns, to waste his idle words.” 

i. 56%. ‘The sense seems to require at the end the phrase 
utthedha tti which is found in Stenzler and Godabole, but is 
Jacking in Parab and JV. 

i. 57. The striking expression timiranikara, ‘multitudinous 
darkness,’ is used again by Bhavabhati at Mal. viii. 1. Nikara, 
“heap,” corresponds exactly to the negro use of heap, in ‘heap 
dark,’ ete. : 








Act ih 


i. 0'. ‘The verb alikh is explained by LD. as meaning ‘to 
yearn’ (abhilas); Regnand and Bohtlingk follow this explana- 
tion, the former reading kath pi, the latter, kith pi. Perhaps 
the verb, in combination with hrdayena, does acquire this mean- 
ing; but it seems more natural to take it in its ordinary meaning 
of ‘draw, paint’: “she is painting something (or ‘somebody, if 
‘we read kash pi) with her whole heart.” The something is, of 

* eourse, a picture of Cirudatta, perhaps the one which she is 

gazing at in iv. 0, A lovelorn heroine in Indian drama has no 
more familiar occupation than painting the picture of her 
beloved. 

Si. 0". The text is doubtful; my translation simply attempts 
to make the best of Parab’s text, but the result is not wholly 
satisfactory. The reading which JV. offers deserves considera- 
tion: ko kkhu nfima ajja attabhodie anugahido mahtsave taru- 
najano—What young person now receives my mistress’ favor in 
the great festival (of her joy; mahin utssva dnandasvartipas 
tasmin) ? 

i, 2", We may read devi bhaviséai as two words ‘I will 
turn goddess,? or devibhaviséath as one word, ‘I will turn god.’ 
‘The situation is reproduced in Kipling’s Krishna Mulvaney. 

4i,4'. Parab’s reading kridati seems inferior to kridatah of 

+ Stenzler and Godabole, and seems to have no Ms. authority. 
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fi. 6", The chiya should read dhartye instead of dhartay- 
ami, 

ii, 9, In Parab’s text, tretabrtasirvasvah should be printed 
as one word. 

fi, 10'. In this speech and in ii, 11° the word tapasvi seems 
to be used in a double sense; on the one hand it means ‘poor, 
unfortunate (varika)’ and on the other hand, ‘saint.’ ‘The 
second meaning is made almost certain by the fact that each of 
these speeches is followed by a verse describing ascetic prac- 
tices. ‘Then ayazh tapasvi, like ayam janah, will refer to the 
speaker, not to Mathura, as LD. and the translators understand, 
and the little speech will mean: ‘and yet, what more should a 
poor saint like me do? for J, ete.” This is the view which JV. 
presents: tapasv! variko nirdogo “ksama iti va: ayam ity atma- 
nirdego dardurakah kith karisyati karotv ity arthah. 

i, 13” (just before fi. 14). The word tulidaza is difficult; 
probably it means ‘proportioned (to her innocence),’ as the 
same word in ii. 14 means ‘ proportioned (to his strength).’ 

ii. 14 Godabole’s suggestion that lakkhida mhi represents 

in Sanskrit rakgito ‘smi is worthy of consideration. 
| 14", Read kath for the kit of Parab’s text. 
. 14" (just. before ii. 15). ‘The phrase kudo so dhanio is 
intentionally ambiguous. On the one hand, it means: “ Where 
is your creditor (j. e. Mathura)?” On the other hand, it means: 
“How can he (Cirudatta) be a rich man?” ‘The shampooer ix 
shrewd enough to see that it is the hidden meaning which really 
interests Vasantaseni, and answers accordingly. 

ii. 15. Both the meter and the interpretation offer difficul- 
ties. On the meter, see Stenzler, pp. 257-258, The meaning 
of lines $ and 4 depends on the presence or absence of na, given 
in Parab’s text and assumed as present by P., but having very 
little Ms. support. If ua be, kept, then we must, with P., 
assume that the last line contains a rhetorical question; and so I 
have translated. But I confess that the latter half of the verse 
puzzles me greatly. 

ii, 16%, The reading path is preferable to Stenzler’s na, and 
has more Ms. authority. 

ii, 16. Here Parab’s reading seems inferior to the ,ajjo 
‘bandhuanash samassisidui of Stenzler and Godabole. 

ii. 16% ‘The phrase is one of exaggerated courtesy: “‘mis- 
tress, if it may be, then let this art remain in the hands of a 
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servant (of yours),” that is to say, ‘take me into your service.” 
‘Regnaud translates: “* . . . permettez-moi d’exercer mon art 
A votre service,” which renders the idea freely; but Bohtlingk 
‘seems to me to miss the point with his translation: ‘‘ . . . ge- 
statte, dass ich diese meine Kunst den Hinden deiner Diener- 
‘schaft anvertrane,” JV. is very clear: parijanahastagati par 
janasya posydjanasya mame "ti Dhavah . . . sevakatvena mim 
‘anumanyasve °ti bhava. 

ii, 17. Doubtless Stenzler is right in printing bihacchah 
(bibhatsam). It is hard to see how vihatthazh could represent 
a Sanskrit vihastam, and the efforts of the commentators to 
explain the latter word are far from satisfactory. 

fi. 18. ‘The edi (cti) of the other texts seems preferable to 
Parab’s chi. 

ii. 19, Parab’s tac ca seems inferior to the tazh ea of Stenz- 
ler and Godabole. 

ii, 19". The phrase vimacalanena jidalekkhaah ngghusia 
‘ugghusia has caused commentators and translators considerable 
difficulty. It is plain from the word dydtalekbaka that the 
monk is none other than the shampooer; this much P. has seen. 
‘The word lekhaka is used in ii. 2, where it plainly has the 
meaning ‘a (gambling) ‘score.’ Stenzler’s chiya is right, I 
think, in taking ugghusia as the representative of udghrsya 
rather than of udghusya, The phrase then becomes simple 
enough: ‘stumbling with my left foot over a gambler’s score.” 
‘The suddenly metamorphosized shampooer has forgotten to rid 
himself of his gambling paraphernalia, which he drops when 
attacked by the elephant. 

i, 20', ‘The custom of marking a garment with the owner’s 
name is referred to again in viii. 43". 

Act it, 
2. For Parab’s apnapaéattakalatte we have another read- 
ing annakalattapadatte. Either gives a good sense. 

iii, 3. LD. suggests that priyatama virahiturinam may be 
taken as one word: ‘of those sick because of separation from 
the beloved.” 

ili, 8, ‘The svapitah of Stenzler and Godabole is better than 
‘the svapiti of Parab and JV. 

i. 12. P, and LD. explain daréanintaragata as meaning 
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‘found in the treatises on robbery,’ and this, I think, is cor- 
rect: ¢f. darsitah in iii, 12'. Regnaud also follows the com- 
mentators on this point. 

iii. 13. ‘The commentators take vistirmam as a separate form 

of breach, and so obtain seven forms in all, according to the 
passage from the Ciuradargaua which they quote. This is a 
point on which it is best to follow their authority, but Boht- 
lingk (p. 190) states the objections. 
i. 14. Regnaud and Bahtlingk take visamasu in the sense of 
‘diffieult?; but I think LD. is right in giving it the meaning 
“unsuccessful? (viparitisu). The epithet then anticipates and 
explains the dosin of the fourth line. 

ili, 16". ‘The words cikiteish krtvd are better taken as part 
of the text, not of the stage-direction. 

11, Parab’s na in the phrase kva na khalu salilam bha- 
vigyati is apparently a mere misprint for nu: 

iii, 18", Tt seéms to me that the translators miss the point in 
tan mami ’pi nima éarvilakasya bhimisthath dravyam when 
they interpret: “whatever is underground is my property” 
(Wilson). Does not the speaker rather mean :‘well, the prop- 
erty belonging to me too, to Sarvilaka, is underground,” that 
is, “I have no property?” If this is correct, the clause is 
merely a humorous afterthought to the preceding sentence. 

18". Apparently Parab’s kith na isa misprint for kish nu, 
18%. On deéakilah, see above, p. 420. - The construction 
of dhikkrtam andhakiram (bis) is quite unclear to me; the 
translators take dhik krtam as two words: ‘fie on the made 
darkness.’ This construction seems very forced and awkward, 
but I cau offer nothing better. I think, however, that a mark 
of punctuation should precede bhadrapithena: ‘fie on the dark- 
ness caused by the bhadrapitha; or rather, fie on the darkness 
caused by me,’ ete. The reading asmadbrahmanakule of Stenz- 
ler and Godabole seems better than the -kulena of Parab and 
Jv. 




















19. The word anirveditapaurusam is very curious; we 
should expect anivedita-, ‘to which manliness is unknown,” and 
this is what JV. reads. Perhaps we have to parallel this form 
with nidhanaté for nirdhanaté in i, 14 (see above, p. 419), 
but the meter does not demand the form anirvedita- here. 

iii, 20. Read in Parab’s text vig dess-. 
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ii, 21°. It is strange that Maitreya should quote the words. 
udiath via dudraath ugghididat, when Radaniki has not used 
the expression in what precedes. 

i. 24. This verse is repeated as v. 43. 

iii, 26". ‘The sentence beginning bhaavath kaanta is repeated 
almost literally at vi. 0%, this latter time in Vasantasend’s mouth. 

i. 29. This verse is repeated as v. 7. 

iii, 20", With asmaccharirasp: 
asseveration) cf. the expression 
spréati in the fable of the cat and the vulture in the first book 
of the Hitopadess, JV. has: gitrasazhsparécna éapathakara- 
nath laukikaprasiddham eva. 

. 30. In the second half of this verse the words na yasya, 
rakgiim are difficult of interpretation. ‘This difficulty doubtless 
explains the presence of the variant nrpasya raksin,-which 
Stenzler adopts. This latter reading gives a good sense, and 
forms the basis of the translations of Regnaud and Bohtlingk. 
But the large majority of the Mss. have na yasya raksim; and 
as this is the Lectio diftcilior, we are bound to make what we 
can of it. It is easy to see how na yasya raksim might be 
altered by a puzzled reader into nrpasya raksin, while the 
reverse process is almost inconceivable. ‘The commentators give 
little help. P.'and LD. are silent. JV. has: yasya sandhe rak- 
sith na pariharimi na tyajimi satatam eva sandhisa raksimt ty 
arthah, ‘This reads almost like nonsense, for it makes the second 
half of the verse contradict the ‘first half; the last thing 
which Ciradatta desires is the preservation of the breach. The 
Caleutta commentary is hardly more successful; yasya sandhe 
raksith raksanath svatdpend "vasthinam iti yavat: na pariharimi 
no "pekge sandbith riksituih na Saknomi “ty arthab. Here the 
explanation of raksim as “the preservation (of the breach) in 

its present form” is ingenious enough; but the commentator is 
forced to give to na parihai meaning exactly the reverse 
of that which the phrase should have. Surely na (sandbeh) 
raksith pariharimi must needs mean: “I do not avoid the pre- 
servation (of the breach) in its present form,” which is precisely 
‘the opposite of what the speaker wishes to say. Wilson trans- 
ates as if the na were absent: “we'll leave no trace ‘to catch 
the idle censure of men’s tongues.” The translation of Wilson 
and the brave attempt of the Caleutta commentary point the 
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way, I think, to the,solution of the difficulty. Obviously, the 
trouble lies in the na. The clause becomes plain enough if we 
sead nayasya, which involves no change in the Ms. reading. 
"Phe verse may then be translated: ‘Quickly close up the 
‘reach with these bricks; I avoid the preservation of justice, 
Decause of the abundant evil of scandal.” The word naya 
‘occurs once more in the play, in i. 7: nayapracirath vyavahira- 
Austatim, In this passage the words naya and vyavahira are 
nsed, it seems to me, with a slight double entendre, The line 
means, on the one hand, ‘the practice of legal justice, and the 
vicions quality of a legal process,” as illustrated in the ninth 
act of the play, and, on the other hand, “the practice of justice 
(referring to Cirndatta) and viciousness of conduct (referring 
to Samnsthinaks).” This affords a further suggestion for iii. 30. 
Carudatta means to say: “I am willing, under the cireum- 
stances, to thwart the law,” and perhaps he wishes his auditors 
to understand nothing more than this; but to himself he means 
«Seandal is such a dreadful evil that Tam justified in 
Aeparting from the course of conduct which strict justice 
demands.” ‘The word naya, with its more specific and its 
‘more general meaning, like “justice” in English, is admirably 
adapted to express both the artha and the bhava, the super- 
ficial and the deeper meaning. 








Act iv, 


iv. 1. We should surely read raksin instead of raksyain. 

iv. 8, ‘The second line is explained by iii. 12; it was unlucky 
for a thief to see a woman during his expeditions. JV. remarks 
that the ciurasistra forbids thief to enter such a house as 
that here deseribed. a 

iv. 7, Delete the mark of punctuation after alazhkirao in 
Parab and Godabole. 

iv. 7. Stenaler is right in printing the iti as part of the 
stage-direction. 

iv. 14. The slight illogicality in the singular -sumanih is 
doubtless owing simply to the stress of meter, and is not worth 

_ the trouble which the commentators give themselves to ex- 
plain it. x 
iv. 17. The meter is irregular (12. 11: 12.12). 
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iv. 20. In the third line, va has more authority than ca, and 
is probably the correct reading; it seems to be used in the 
sense of eva (JV. has va avadhirane). 

iv. 24, JV. takes rigtriya to mean chief-of-police (ristra- 
palah: nagararaksiyath niyutko rijapuruga ity arthah), rather 
‘than brother-in-law of the king; and I think he is right, for 
Sathsthinaka nowhere appears as a government officer, giving 
sensible orders in Sanskrit. On the other hand, rastriya is 
used at ix. 38 and x. 51' in the meaning ‘brother-in-law of the 
king.” As Bohtlingk remarks (p. 192), we should have an iti 
at the end of the speech. 

iv. 26%, _Thisis the only indication in the play that Sarvilaka 
is the son of Rebhila. 

iv. 27, There seems to be @ pun on pugpaka, and I have 
translated accordingly. The reading naarapiri is better than 
Parab's paranari. 

iv. 21", The pompous language of this description of the 
portal makes one wonder whether it is not an intentional trav- 
esty. In the long compound beginning with torana-, JV. 
explains -vedia- as ‘pedestals’ (talasthabaddhapradesah). 

iv. 27". There is doubt about the form and meaning of 
Karaccuatellamissath, If the second element represents San- 
skrit -cyuta-, perhaps it means ‘drippings.’ P. has bhaktatai- 
laghrtamisrapindam; but JV. analyses quite differently: karad 
Gravyavisesic cyutath nigtbyitazh yat tiilath tena migrath yuk- 
‘tam, The word kta is used again in x. 29. 

iv. 27", If sihina- really belongs here (itis lacking in many 
‘Mss:), it probably means ‘own’; the whole word will then 
mean ‘possessed of its own dice, made out of gems.” Read 
paribbhamanti in Parab. 

iv. 27. Here pagiddo must be used in an active sense, 
‘singing’ (prakargena ginapari ity arthah: JV.). Sasifigirao 















On the tame madansiriki, see HOS. iv, page 229, 
note 8. To pesianti LD. supplies yoddhum, ‘are provoked to 
fight.’ In Parab’s text, pandikida isa misprint for pindikida. 

iv. 29. This passage (mi diva . . . loassa) is printed by 
Stenzler, Godabole, and JV. as prose; only Parab regards it as 
averse. ‘The matter is of a sort which the Vidagaka would be 
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apt to put into verse; it is not narration nor description; but a 
Kind of humorous moralizing. If we regard the passage as 
verse, it falls into five pidas, the scheme of which is 12, 17: 13, 
14,15. Now if we disregard the fifth pada, and apply the 
rule pidintasthaa vikalpena (Smtabodha 2) or vii padinte 
(Vrttaratnakara, i. 9), we obtain the scleme 12, 18: 12, 14, 
which makes a pretty fair fry; and it seems to me that Para 
is right in assuming that the Vidngaka speaks here in verse, 
But what becomes of the words anahigamayio lonssa? It is of 
course possible that they were intended by Sndraka as a proxe 
remark following the verses but this is improbable. ‘The words 
add nothing to the sense of the passage; they are merely an 
explanation of the comparison of Vasantaseni’s brother with a 
graveyard champak, Is it not probable that these words were 
originally a gloss? It would be natural for a reader to add the 
marginal comment anabhigamaniyo lokasya; the next scribe 
might easily incorporate the remark into the text, and the easy 
change into Prikrit would naturally follow. “We have an inter- 
esting parallel in vi, 20°. Here Candanaka, after his Prikrit 
speceh, adds in Sanskrit: kish Sabdaviedral: stripunnaptisal 
vyikhyinam aprastutam. ‘Why consider the words? Au 
exposition of feminine, masculine, and neuter is irrelevant.” 
Although all the Mss. give this matter, it is rendered very sus- 
picious by the unmotivated change into Sanskrit, and has all 
the appearance of being a gloss, Parab-omits it; and JV., 
omitting it in the text, gives it as a part of his comment. I 
think there can hardly be a doubt that JV. has correctly pre- 
served the original division between text and comments auld if 
this is true, it seems probable that the same process has taken 
place in iv. 29, with the added step of changing the isolated 
Sanskrit words into Prakrit, 

iv. 29%, ‘The commentators take phullapiviraa- to mean ‘a 
garment embroidered with flowers;” and in view of the variant 
pupphapiviraa-, this is perhaps to be preferred to the meaning 
“expanded, baggy.’ 

iv, 20°. The correct reading of the word which Parab gives 
in the form kavatthadainfe is doubtful; and P.’s interpretation 
of kavattha- as = kapardaka does not help. We can hardly do 
better than read karatta- and adopt the explanation ‘dirty.’ 

iv. 80'. Read in Parab’s text accharia- ({carya-) for accha. 
i-, and write rovidi aneapadava as two words. 
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iv. 32, As soon as the conversation becomes familiar, Va- 
santaseni reverts to Prakrit. 


Act we 

vy. 2. The compound in the first line is thus analyzed by 
LD. and JV.: jalérdramahigasyo "daram bhrigaé ca tadvan 
nilab. 

vy. 5. To the word patrachedya (cf. chedya ‘engraved ’) the 
commentators unite in giving the conventional (ridha) mean- 
ing ‘picture,’ and we can hardly doubt that they are right, as 
patra is used in the same way. with other words implying mark- 
ing upon a (leaf) plate. 

¥. 6. Inthe second line, vi = iva. In the third line adhva- 
nam means ‘road? in reference to Yudhisthira, but ‘silence’ 
(a-dhvana) in reference to the Kokila. 

vy. 7. This verse is the same as iii, 29. 

vy. LD. has an artificial explanation of the last clause, 
according to which dustih = dosih, and the whole is to be taken 
as ironical. The translators seem to follow his lead. Bobt- 
lingk, however, points out (p. 196) that das 
ter, if this explanation is right. But a simple, literal transla- 
tion gives better sense. and better humor: “there even rogues 
are not born,” i. ¢. a courtezan, an elephant, etc., make it 
impossible for anything, even a rascal, to flourish. ‘This is also 
IV's understanding of the passage: dustih sadosi api jani na 
jayante na tisthanti "ty arthah: dositirekasya *vagyambhivad iti 
bhavah. 

v. 9* In Kimo vimo, the Vidigaka makes use of his third 
homely prose proverb in this scene. This is one of the touches 
which make Maitreya a living character, very different from the 
stock Vidisaka. 

vy. 9", Stenzler and JV. are wrong in rendering avedha by 
\pagacchata). Of course, it represents aveta, ‘under- 















‘This little scene is imitated by Harsa in the Ratni- 
vali, ii. 6°”. 
‘We would welcome ana (ca) after andhaire. But 
compare duddinandhaire in v. 38". 
v.11", The verb kikiasi shows pretty plainly that indama- 
hakimuko here means ‘a crow’ (s0 P. and JV.), not ‘a dog.’ 
Yor. xxv. 9 


should be neu- * 
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y. 11", Parab's punctuation, with the mark after tena hi, is 
suggestive. ‘The expression seems very colloquial: “iret, guess 
it, man; then (you may do as you like).” 

'v. 11" (just before v. 12). In Parab’s text, suvassabhaydaaat 
js, of course, a misprint for suvayna-- 

‘v.15, ‘The word nirantarapayodharayé is used in a double 
sense. In reference to the night a8 a natural object, it means 
Cwhose clouds are close together’; in reference to the night ax 
a rival wife, it means ‘whose breasts are close together (i, ¢. 
swelling).” 

'y. 15, In my translation, I have taken stvisvabhavadurvi 
dagahay’ to mean ‘ignorant of woman's nature,’ because this 
meaning seemed to fit the context better than ‘obstinate beeanse 
‘of her woman’s nature’; but the latter meaning, I now think, 
seems more natural to the word, and is probably correct, 

¥. 18, ‘The commentators are doubtless right in taking pro- 
Jtabharty as a feminine, ‘whose husbands are distant,’ though 
jn prose we should expect prositabhartrki, 

vy, 19. In Parab's text, balileapinduro 
printed as one word, 

‘v.20. IV. explains protsirya by apasirya: ‘the clouds have 
Ariven away and captured the moonlight.” 

vy. 30. Parab’s reading nirapckga seems to me better than 
niraveksya, especially as I find no other instance of the com- 
pound niraveks. ‘The construction is elliptical, but easily 
intelligible: ‘as (was thy grief when) thou didst speak falsely 

, such is my grief also; O eruel! Let the cloud be 
restrained.” 

‘y, 36. In the fourth line, Parab’s reading -mukha- seems to 
me much better than the -sukba- of the other editions. The 
genitives then modify -mukha-, as if we had diksinyapanyasya 
mukhasya nigkrayasiddhir astu. ‘The verse may be literally 
translated: ‘May you have suecess in the sale of your face, the 
birthplace of fraud, deceit, and lies, together with pride; con- 
sisting of perfidy, in which love-sports have made their home; 
‘the courtezan’s stock-in-trade, the compendium of amorous fes- 
tivals; the price of which is courtesy.” 

vy. 40, ‘The use of fdita eva is unusual; it is precisely equiva- 
lent to our colloquial ‘from the start,’ ‘from the word go.’ 

v.42. The commentators are sorely troubled by drstaparva- 
sathgamavismrtinim, and offer very foreed and artificial explan- 
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ations, Does it not mean simply ‘ forgotten in the gatherings 
‘of their former associates”? 

vy. 42. ‘The bath-clout is that mentioned in iii. 18°. 

v. 43, ‘This verse is the same as iii. 24. 

vy. 50, ‘The compound pracalitavedisazhcayintam is difficult, 
and the commentators not wholly satisfactory. Probably vedi 
means ‘pedestal’ (ef. note on iv. 27°); saieaya (aggregation) 
perhaps means ‘a construction of closely-joined bricks (LD. 
militabhir istikabhir nirminam)’: then vedisazheaya will mean 
“the brick-work of the pillar-pedestals.’ ‘The whole compound 
will therefore signify ‘by which the edges of the brick-work of 
‘the pillar-pedestals are shaken.’ In other words, the awning, 
flapping in the wind and rain, threatens to tear out by the roots 
‘the pillars to which it is fastened. In the fourth line, Parab’s 
text should read samklinni for saklinnd; the word’ means 
‘ soggy.’ 

Act vi 

vi 0", ‘The words bhaavaih . 
repeated almost literally from iii. 26*. 

vi. 0%. The should read tvarate for tvarayati; the 
latter would be in Prikrit tavaredi. 

vi. 1. It is possible to understand the long compound in the 
first and second lines in either of two ways: ‘the great ocean of 
misery and woe, called (apadefa=vyspadefa) the king’s 
prison’; or ‘the great ocean of woe resulting from misery under 
the ‘guise (apadesa = miga, LD. or chala, JV.) of the king’s 
prison.’ The slight awkwardness observable when Sadraka 
‘attempts to form long compounds, as in this verse (twice) and 
in v, 24 (see mote on that verse, above), serves at least to help 
‘our appreciation of Bhavabhti’s exquisite skill in handling. 
them. 

‘vi. I, ‘The use of viasane is curious; either we must under- 
stand the word as an adjective (vindéajanake, JV.; morderisch, 
Bohtlingk), or else take the word as a locative of purpose (Vart- 
tika on Panini, ii. 3. 36, quoted by LD. and the Caleutta com- 
mentary). The difficilty of taking the word as an adjective has 
ed me to adopt the second interpretation, as does Regnaud also; 
ut the case does not fall exactly under the Varttika, because 
there is no karmasatkyoga, i.e. the thing sought after is not 


purisabhiadheehith are 
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connected with the object of the action (see Kielhorn’s Gram- 
mar, § 638 a). 

‘vi. 2% ‘The last two lines are puzzling; the aificulty lies 
partly in the sequence of thought, partly in the word gamya 
‘approachable.’ For ‘approachable? may mean either ‘capable 
of being pacified” (gatvi sandheyah sintvantya ity arthah, JV. 
sarvesith sevyah, P. and the Calcutta commentary) or ‘capable 
of being attacked’: so Bohtlingk (einem Konige kann man wohl 
‘peikommen), and my translation, Besides, gamyo may rep 
sentagamyah out of sandhi. ‘Then who is the halavant—Palaka, 
or Fate, or Aryaka? And finally, does diivi sidaltih mean 
“success (in attaining the throne) due to fate,’ or is it merely 
a cireumlocution for diivam? The translation of Bobtlingk, 
which mine closely resembles, gives a reasonable sense, but 
involves an awkward shifting of the point of view. Regnaud 
is ingenious, but hardly convincing; he takes diivi siddhih to- 
‘mean ‘fate,’ and regards fate as identical with the king and the 
powerful one; the change of gender makes this very harsh. I 
would suggest another interpretation, without very much con 
fidence in its correctness. ‘Even success (in attaining the 
throne; rijapriptir api, JV.) cannot be avoided; a king (i. e. I 
myself, destined to become king) must be appeased; for who 
can fight with him who is powerful?” ‘That is, ke cannot pre- 
‘vent my becoming king, for fate wills it; he had better make 
terms, for Iam potentially more powerful than he. ‘This inter= 
pretation is rather subtle and tortuous for Sadraka; but it saves 
api from being a mere verse-filler, and preserves the same logi- 
cal subject throughout the verse. On the other hand, it seems 
irrelevant to the following prose. 

vi, 3: The reading adattadando, found in Parab and JV., 
gives better meter than the ‘anayatargalam of Stenzler and 
Godabole. 
~ vi. 6, I think we have to take visattha (visvastih) as a vooa~ 
‘tive: ‘my trusty men,? 
~ vi, 7% ‘The word sabisu (sabhisu) probably refers here to 
gambling dens, dives. 

vi. 15", It seems probable to me that parvaviiri and parva- 
bandhuh mean ‘enemy in a former life’ and ‘friend in a former 
life’ rather than ‘former enemy” and ‘former friend,’ In the 
play itself, there is no indication of any previous acquaintance 
of Aryaka’s with Viraka or Candanaka. 
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text, read eka- for eki-. 

vi. 18". There is no other allusion in the play to the fact 
that Sarvilaka had ‘given life’ to Candanaka. 

‘vi. 20°, See note on iv. 29. 

vi. 28. I think it can hardly be doubted that Parab’s chiya 
interprets correctly the puzzling word kuecaga San- 
skrit kireagranthi-. ‘The word then means ‘beard-knots, 
sorubby beards.” 

‘vi. 28%, In Parab’s text, tatha shoul be printed.as part of 
‘the stage-direction. See Shankar Pandit’s edition of the Mala- 
vikignimitra, page 168, note 51. 








Act vit 
vii. 1", In Parab’s text, read vaddhamanao for vaddhaminaa, 
vii, 2 Parab’s reading karmintojjhita- seems preferable 

doth to Stenzlcr’s karmintotthita- and the vartmintojjhita- of 

Godabole and JV.; for the -utthita- of Stenzler must be rather 

forced to give a meaning, and so must the -anta- (=madhye 

LD.; madbyabhige JV.) of the other texts. Parab’'s reading 

means of course ‘left at the end of work.’ 

“vii. 3. For the fourth line, compare D. D. Cunningham, 

Indian Friends and Acquaintances (New York, 1904), pp. 64- 

65: ‘The order of events is this: when everything is ready and 

‘a desirable nest has been choien, the cock-kotl, conspicuous in 

his shining black plumage and crimson eyes, seats himself on-a 

prominent perch, whilst the hen, in modest speckled grey garb, 

Jurks hidden among dense masses of neighbouring foliage. He 

then lifts up his voice and shouts aloud, his voice becoming 

more and more insistent with every repetition of his call, and 

‘very soon attracting the attention of the owners of the nest, 

who rush out to the attack and chase him away. Now comes 

‘the chance for his wife, who forthwith nips in to deposit her 

egg. Very often she does this successfully before the crows 

have returned, but every now and then she is caught in the act 
and driven off like her husband, uttering volleys of shrill out- 


|. 4. Parab’s reading asmad vyasanirnavotthitam bas 
rather more authority than Stenzler’s asmid vyasanin navotthi- 
tam, and is a more forcible expression; Godabole and JV. have 
the same reading as Parab, though LD. ‘seems to explain the 
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other reading. If Parab’s text represents the original, we have 
an example of looso grammatical structure, inasmuch as asmit 
must modify the prior member of the compound: ef. above, p. 420. 

vii 5. JV. and the Calentta commentary are quite right in 
pointing out that the reading nigadayugmam contradicts the 
‘ekacaranalagnanigadah of vi. 0" (shortly before vi. 1) and the 
apisakargi of vi. 1 (also the carandn niga 
dam apanaya of vii, 6* and the nigadam of vii, 8; on the other 
hand, the plural is used at vii, 6%); no doubt the reading 
nigadam ckam of Parab and JY. or the nigadapiam of the 
Calcutta commentary is in itself preferable: but the reported 
manuscripts all read nigadayugmam. 

‘Vii. 6. The expression sathgacchehi niadaith is very curious. 
IE this represents sathgacchasva nigadini, as it seems to, both 
‘the construction and the sense are difficult; for nigadani ought 
to be in the instrumental, and there seems no reason why Mai- 
treya should say ‘be united with the fetters.” Commentators 
and translators are alike unsatisfactory. It is just possible that 
‘there is a smutty pun in satgacchasva, that Maitreya’ means 
to hint that Cirudatta, not being able to be united (sexually) 
with Vasantaseni, must be content to be united with what, has. 
actually come in the cart, namely the fetters. But this does 
not explain the case of niadairi, 

vii. 6". Tho word before gatih is given in the following 
forms; atilaghusatheira, alaghusamheari, alaghusaihvard (Goda- 
Dole reads laghusatheiré). Doubtless alaghusashedra gatih yields 
a good meaning most easily : “ your progress is one whose move- 
ament is not easy,” i, e, ‘you will find walking diffieult?; but the 
lectio difficilior alaghusashviri (Parab’s reading) has a good 
deal of authority. If it is correct, it seems to mean ‘whose 
concealment is not easy’; in this ease, Carudatta means that 
Aryaka would probably be detected if he left the cart. The 
reading -saziciri may have crept in from the -sazhedire in the 
next clause. 
~ vii, 7. It is a not uncommon stylistic device in Indian 
dramas to divide a verse. Sometimes the different parts are 
spoken by different characters, as here and at Uttararimacarita 
4. 33; Malatimadhava iii. 18; x. 8: sometimes the same charac 
‘ter speaks the whole verse, but is interrupted by prose speeches 
from others, as at i. 44; Mudrarikgasa vi. 16; Ratnivalt iv. 195 
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‘Venisahira vi. 16; Prasannarighava v. 35. A peculiarly 
elaborate case is Uttararimacarita iv. 24-25, where a verse is 
interrupted by a prose speech and by a second verse, this latter 
‘verse heing itself divided between two characters. 


Act vill 

vili, 1", There is some doubt about the reading, but that 
given in Parab’s chaya ‘Kevalam . . . éarapam asmi) has 
the most authority and is easier than... narah. . . Sarane 
(gacched iti segah LD.). With the accepted reading, the line 
means: ‘Having seen (mundane things: sazsiram JV.) from 
the standpoint of transitoriness, I am now the abode of virtues 
only.” 

viii. 2, In the third line, we should probably read a (ca) for 
Parab’s ka (Kva); then the jena of the first line governs lines 
1-3. If we read ka (Kva), it must mean, I suppose, ‘in whom.’ 

vili. 3°. Apte (s.v. apa-vah) gives to apavihayati in this 
passage the meaning ‘cause to carry the yoke,’ while JV. gives 
it the meaning ‘beat? (tidayati). At any rate, it seems as if 
the causative should mean a little more than ‘chase away? 
(Bohtlingk), especially in consideration of the case of gonath. 
For the accusative shows that the action of the verb as well as 
that of the gerund should be appropriate not only to the monk, 
Dut also to the bullock. At viii. 44" we have a parallel passage, 
in which vihiteh (P., however, takes vahide to represent bidhi- 
tah) is used without apa; here too, JV. explains vihitah by 
tiditah, 

viii, 3°, ‘The word apinaka i 
‘axinking party? at Naginanda 
‘compare the note on i. 52, above. 

viii, 4. Bohtlingk’s interpretation of the fourth line is, I 
think, correct: ‘(der Garten . . .) kann wie ein neu angetre- 
tenes Konigthum genossen werden, ohne dass man es sich erst 
‘mm erobern brauchte”; but his interpretation of upabhogys (in 
‘the PW.) asa noun seems unnecessary. It is more natural to 
take anirjitopabhogyam as a karmadharaya ‘to be enjoyed with- 
‘out having to be conquered (by one’s own efforts)’ Perhaps 
LD. is right in thinking that the vita intends to rebuke Sath 
sthinaka’s bratal conduct by contrasting it with the gentle invi- 
tation of the park. 




















used in the same sense of 
2, For the red radish, 
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4#. ‘The word dhanya means 1. bless’d, 2. infidel; 
punya means 1, virtuous, 2. a brick watering-trongh. This 
accounts for Sashsthinaka’s blunder in thinking that he has 
een called a materialist (oirvika) and a brick trough (kosthaka) ; 
‘but why he should add kumbhakira, I am unable to see. ‘The 
‘word is omitted by some authorities and is not present in LD.’s 
comment. 

viii. 4", In Parab’s text, delete the marks of punctuation 
after pianti and hiimi; for tahith must refer back to jah 
‘The reading -éavalaith (<abalani) of Stenaler and JV. seems 
preferable to the -Savarinaith (savarnini) of Parah and Goda- 
ole, and has considerable authority. The expression inr the 
last clause ‘I will make you aman of one blow’ seems very 
idiomatic; in x. 35" we have the expression ekkappahalena 
millia. : 
|. 5. The phrase dtrath nigtdhintaram is very puzzling 
and the commentators are unsatisfactory. Perhaps it modi- 
fies vastrintam and means ‘ (the hem of the garment) by which 
the middle part is quite (@iram) concealed’, that is, he has 
thrown the end so clumsily over his shoulder that it hides the 
greater part of the garment: but this seems very awkward. 
‘Assuming this explanation, the last two lines may be literally 
translated: “and he has not learned the (proper) arrangement 
of the yellow robe; and the hem of the garment, by which the 
middle part is quite concealéd, loose because of the bagging of 
the cloth, does not fit on his shoulder.” 

viii, 6. We should expect vrkgamiiisiih, to correspond in 
formation with éiliéakalavarsmabhih; the epithets are curious 
cong - 

iii, 10, This is one of the rare cases in which Sashsthi- 
aa’s mythology is correct. 

‘viii, 14", Instead of ayam Agatah, we should expect idam 
‘igatam, since pravahana is neuter in Sanskrit; perhaps ayam 
refers to Sthavaraka. 

14". ‘The expression hagge attanakelake na huviséati is 
unusual; it seems to mean ‘I shall not be my own any longer,’ 
“I shall be dead.’ 

viii, 17°, ‘The quotation is the last line of i. 31. 

‘viii, 20. JV. takes daganahuppalamandalehish as a bahuvrihi, 
‘whose lotus-heaps are ten finger-nails’ (daga nakha utpalaman- 
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aliny utpalasamaha yayos tibhyim); but it seems more natu- 
ral to take it asa karmadhiraya, ‘having tei finger-nails and 
dises like those of lotuses.’ In the next line, edduéadatidana~ 
is a karmadharaya; JV. analyzes eitusatini priyavacanaéatin’ 
va tadanani prabaral. 

vill. 22. JV. gives to the words tusti kiduwi the meaning 
“to do me a favor,’ which is ingenious, and possibly correct. 

viii. 22, Tere gandha means ‘a mere smell,’ ‘a particle’; 
of, the kisiki on Panini v. 4. 136: alpaparyayo gandhasabdah. 
‘The same use of the word is found in Yogabhisya i, 48: na 
tatra viparyisagandho *py asti and iv. 15: ni ’nayoh safikara- 
gandho ’py asti; while Regnaud and Bohtlingk see the same 
meaning in raktagandhanuliptam in x. 3: compare the note on 
that verse, below. Regnaud has called attention to the mean- 
ing ‘a certain perfume’ (candi) which the PW., on the author- 
ity of Amara and the Medinf, gives. for riksasi, and sees a 
eliberate pun on the part of the author; the suggestion is both 
ingenious and convincing. JV. adds a farther point by sug- 
gesting that Sarasthinaka misunderstands the vita’s use of 
akiryam; the vita means ‘something that must not be done,’ ‘a 
‘sin,’ but Saasthinaka takes him to mean ‘something that can- 
not be done,’ an impossibility, and so declares that it is not a 
witch after all. 

vili. 24. Compare Manu viii. 86. 

vili, 4’, Read palibiséash for pabiliésam. 

viii, 28", ‘The word mallakka- (if, indeed, this be the correct 
spelling) here and at ix. 5° has caused a good deal of trouble. 
‘The ‘earlier commentary’ (pricinatika) quoted by P. gives it 
the meaning ‘a small vessel made of a leaf” (patraputiki), and 
this is adopted by LD. JV. reads gallakka- and offers the 
meaning ‘cur? (kukkura), but he quotes no authority, and on 
ix, 5 he says that gallarka is a dialectic word for wine-vessel. 
In Maitreya’s speech at the very beginning of act i, and in 
v. 6" we have the same word, with the same Ms. variations 
between initial m and initial g, and between single and double 
k; in both places it must mean some kind of dish, and in v. 6* 
it must mean ‘a drinking-vessel’; and that is doubtless the 
meaning which we have to accept in this passage. 

viii. 20. This verse ig repeated at ix. 7, with nitarim for 
sutarim, i 
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vili, 90‘, ‘The Prikrit naéepa represents Sanskrit nyasena 
and also niéena, ‘The pun is obvious. 

viii, 81. The words sevaath and kastamaa are doubtful. 
Stonzler prints ge. vaath as two words, but in his chaya gives te 
‘vayam; te would of course be de in Prakrit, and this Bohtlingk 
conjectures (p. 204). But the authorities speak overwhelm- 
ingly for Sevaash, Sanskrit xevakam. Then Stenzler’s chay& 
understands kastamai as equal to Sanskrit kigthamayal rather 
than kastamayah. Of course the $ speaks against this, but the 
meaning to be extracted from the words (te vaya: kithama- 
yah) would then have to be that given by Bohtlingk, ‘Are w 
to you men of wood?” ‘This seems an unnatural rendering in 
itself, and has no support in the context. Certainly Vasanta- 
send understands the speaker to make a comparison between 
himself and Cirudatta, to the disadvantage of the latter. Her 
sevitavyah (vs. 33) takes up the sevakam of the present verse, 
and her daridrah (vs. 33) refers back to kastamayah. Sasthi 
naka asks her why she does not desire him, and why she prefers 
4 poor man; she answers that the poor man’s character ix good, 
while his is bad. Probably, then, we must read kih sevakazh 
Kastamaya manugyih, and render: “why are poor men the 
object of (your) devotion?” ‘True, the matter would be simpler 
if we could read sevyante or sevyii 
32, Stenzler prints the entire first line as one word; 
IY. divides khala caritanikysta jitadosah, though his comment 
offers the option between this division and that found in Parab’s 
text, Godabole, as also P. and LD., prefer the division found 
in Parab. ‘That this is the intention of the author is made 
probable by the parallelism between khalacarita and sucarita- 


























Of course the paliga and the kithéuka are the same; 
the blunder on Sathsthinaka’s part is like that found in the last 
line of i. 41. Ido not believe that the author intends a pun on 
the name of the demon Paliéa, as P. and LD. say; Bobtlingk 
(p. 204) argues effectively against this view. 

viii, 34. I have taken some liberties with this verse in my 
translation, in an effort to preserve something of the grim 
humor of this critical scene. I am afraid that it is rather risky 
to assume that the author, in using the name Dhundhumara, 
plays on the other meaning of the word, namely the insect 
called indragopa. 
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viii. 35°. Parab’s chiya should read mriyasva garbhadisi 
mriyasva. In Sanskrit, as in English, we lose the assonance of 
mala gabbhadaéi mala following sumala gabbbadisi umala in 
vill. 85%. 

vii. 36. ‘This verse and the next contain numerous diffieul- 
ties. ‘The second line means: “who (really) came to her death 
(Kila-) when, being in love, she came (thinking) to sport with 
him when'he had come.” In order to justify the accusatives 
of the first two lines, we must supply hatva, as the Calcutta 
commentary and JV. observe. In the fourth line, the chiya in 
Parab and Godabole renders nisise by nihévisi, and it is this 
rendering which is represented by my translation; but in Stenz- 
Jer and JV. the chiyi has nihévise, and that is of course what 
we should expect from the Prakrit form of the word. The 
phrase then means: ‘ (Why do I boast of my strength of arm?) 
She dies merely at my breathing.” The chy’ in Parab, Goda- 
dole, and JV. takes amba to represent Sanskrit ambi, nomina- 
tive, and this is precisely what we should expect; ambi or 
ambiki ‘mother’ is used asa term of endearment, soe. g. ab 
sviii. 17", But the short final vowel of the Prikrit makes a diffi- 
culty, and this difficulty is not avoided by the reading of Stenz- 
Jer’s chaya, ambasmari. 

‘Vili, 37. ‘The third line is desperate, so desperate that Reg- 
naud does not attempt to translate it. Probably mideva xepre- 
jents mite °va (not mitfi ‘va: Stenzler), as Parab’s chiyé has 
it; the iva probably goes with driupadi (driupadisadrét mata, 
JV). We may tentatively translate the line: ‘my brother was 
@isappointed of his honor, and my father, and my mother (who 
in this respect is) like that Driupadi.” This translation assumes 
‘the word-division éevavaficida bhiduke, as Parab prints; but 
the line seems nearly hopeless. 

‘viii. 37°, ‘This speech of the vits’s is very strange indeed, 
and I do not see that the matter is helped by the reading pida- 
-goh for padapah. The speech illustrates Bobtlingk’s excellent 
observation (Vorwort, p. i): ‘Als eine Eigenthtmlichkeit ist 
= ++ auch dieses hervorzubeben, dass er .. . den Zuhdrer 
oder Leser . . . auf bevorstehende wichtige Begebenheiten vor- 
pereitet und dadurch die Ueberraschung zwar einigermaassen 
abschwicht, auf der anderen Seite aber auch die Neugier in 
hhohem Grade reizt.” But it seems as if this end were attained 
in the present case-with inwonted awkwardness. 
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viii, 97, For the expression, compare i, 30*. 

viii, 38. JV. takes diksinyodakavahint as an adjective 
modifying ratih and suggests that the ‘own region’ (svadesa) is, 
‘the south (daksina), because it is well known that rivers run 
south. On the feminine form fiéraye, see above, p. 420. 

viii, 40. ‘This matter is printed by Stenvler as prose, by the 
other editions as a verse; if it makes a verse, as seems most 
probable, the readings of the other three editions are nearer the 
intent of the author than those adopted by Stenzler, since these 
latter destroy the meter. ‘The text is desperately bad. In the 
‘second line, the editions all read Savoiiah (or Kabo-), but the 
explanations differ widely. Parab’s chiyi has savodinam and 
P. says that a vodi is a coin of less value than a karsipaya; Stenz~ 
Jer’s chia reads pustim and JV.’s sapoganam; Godabole’s ebay’ 
stikam and LD, explains vestiki as meaning either 
‘turban’ or ‘Join-cloth ’; in this explanation he agrees with the 
Caloutta commentary. One is tempted to prefer to all these 
readings and interpretations the reading of Stenzler’s Ms. B. 
fakodiath (sakotikam): in this case, Sazhsthinaka is made to sa 
“PIT give you wealth a hundred-fold, (I'll give you) a gold~ 
piece, PU give you a penny, (Pl give you) ten millions.” In the 
third and fourth lines, my translation follows Parab’s chiya, 
except that it is necessary to read siminyakam to agree with 
osasthinam: ‘Let this heroism of mine be a cause of censure 
common to (all) men,” a roundabout way of saying “Let the 
perpetrator of the deed remain unknown.” But there is rather 
more authority for the reading of Godabole (with which JV. 
practically agrees): duaddana phalakkame = duhéabdinam 
phalakramah, Then the two lines mean: ‘Let this continued 
reward of evil words (due) to me be common to (all) men,” 
‘The two readings thus give, at bottom, about the same sense. 
42. Ihave taken jano *yam in the ordinary sense of 
ayath janah: “I think myself unworthy, ete.” JV. takes it to 
mean ‘the average man’ (sidhiranaminava), and the transla~ 
tors take it similarly; very likely they are right, 

. 43, -sampanne: voc. fem., JV.; loc, neut., Regnaud, 
Bohtlingk, 

vili, 43". I understand apnash as a Sanskrit anyim, modify- 
ing velim understood, Stenzler’s chiya has anyas (supply alaxh- 
kirah), the other editions have ajfid; yet Parab’s punctuation 
seems to indicate that he understands the Prakrit as I do. 
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vili, 43", As Bohtlingk points out (p. 205), we probably 
should read -kavodavalige (as in i. 51°) instead of -padolikie. 
JV. attempts to explain the reading of the Mss., but his 
attempt serves to confirm the suspicion that the Mss. are wrong: 
prisidasya byhadattalikaya baldyam sbbinavanirmitayim agra- 
pratolikiyam pradhanarathyayam. 

vili. 46, Ihave taken pattra in the meaning ‘leaf’ in each 
of its three occurrences in the verse; this seems to be the under- 
standing of P., who says pattriny eva, ‘like the leaves they are.’ 
Bat the Caleutta commentaty, LD., and JV. give to the words 
vistirpapattrani . . . pattrini °va the meaning ‘like birds 
whose wings are spread ont’; it would be hard to find another 
instance of patra meaning ‘bird.’ Bohtlingk takes a middle 
course in his translation: “diese ausgebreiteten Blatter regen 
sich, so meine ich, wie Federn hin und her.” It is perhaps 
impossible to decide which interpretation is correct; the only 
thing that is certain is that there is a play on the word pattra. 

vili. 46". According to LD. and JY., the fact that Vasanta- 
send remembers the monk but does not remember her own bene- 
faction to him, shows the nobility of her nature. 

vili. 47. This matter (hattha- . . . niccale) is printed by 
Parab asa verse; also by JV., who however gives it no,verse- 
number. ‘The nature of the matter (cf. note on iv. 29, above), 
and its position at the end of the act, make it a priori probable 
‘that it does form a verse. The text printed by Parab seans 15. 
17: 12. 18; the last two lines form half of a regular arya. If we 
read, with Stenzler and Godabole, hatthaéafijadamuhaéaiijada-, 
‘we obtain the scheme 13. 17: 12. 18. Thus we have the correct 
number of syllabic instants, which are irregularly distributed in 
the first half of the verse. In spite of this irregularity, it 
seems most probable that we have to do‘with a stanza in the 
‘arya meter. 








Act ix 
ix. 1. In the fourth line, the reading of Parab and Godabole 
does not scan correctly; if the first word is to be read gandhay- 
‘vehi, it seems as if the second should be Suvihidehith. This is 
the text reproduced in my translation; but I have taken gandh- 
avvehi as the representative of Sanskrit gindharvaih, ‘with 
gandharvie, well-turned limbs.” The fact that the Gandharva 
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are male creatures and the persons mentioned in the third line 
female, need not trouble us, as the blunder may be attributed 
to Saihsthiinaka’s ignorance. ‘The reading of Parab and Goda- 
pole is better supported than the gandhavve via éubidchith of 
Stenzlor (with which JV. practically agrees). ‘The latter reading 
also gives good sense, if we may take suhitaih to mean subha- 

* sitaih (JV.) or Sobhitaih (Caloutta commentary), or as the repre- 
sentative of sukhitaih (Bohtlingk, page 205). 

ix. 2, In Parab’s text, khala- is apparently a misprint for 
Khana, I think it is better to take mukke (muktah) in the 
sense of ‘hanging loose? (bandhandd bhraasitah, JV.) than in 
the sense of ‘pearls’ (Regnaud, Bobtlingk). 

ix, 2, In kivinacestiaan (bis) there is perhaps a pun; the 
word means of course ‘a wretched business,’ but also perhaps 
‘a worm’s business,’ with reference to the kidaena above. ‘The 
possibility that kypana may here mean ‘worm’ is increased by 
the reading kimina- (apparently = krmina-) given by four Mss, 
and by P. 

ix. 3, In commenting on the third line, JV. says that the 
King’s judgment is confused by the exaggerations of the two 
parties, that he is therefore likely to decide a case wrongly, and 
that then he is subject to the penalty set forth in Manu vii, 
128 (disgrace and hell). 

ix. 4, In the second line, I have translated as if nagt dhru- 
vam were the beginning of a now prineipal clause, but I am not 
at all certain that this is correct. i 

ix. 5. In the last line, dvirbhive is puzzling. JV. takes it 
as a locative absolute, supplying sati, ‘ there being an expedient’; 
Bohtlingk interprets similarly. I have taken it as two words: 
‘a door (avar, nom.) to truth,’ but this is very doubtful. 
Godabole’s Ms. K. has the reading dvabhyasi vii, which is much 

easier: ‘(his heart devoted to others’ interests) in behalf of both 
parties (plaintiff and defendant)’. 

ix, 5", For mallakkappamantha, of. note on viii. 28°. 

ix. 7. ‘This verse is repeated from viii, 29, with nitarim for 
sutarim, Parab, Godabole, and JV. print sphiti for sphitah; 
this perhaps indicates that the reading vipine (given by a major- 
ity of the Mss.) for sukgetre was the original reading, and that 
suketre has crept in from viii. 29. 

ix. 7". JV. explains the curious word piaéapindilakena thus: 
plyasapindars dugdhapakvam aimam paraminnam ity arthah, 
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tad yechati pripnott ’ti tena piyasinnalobhine “ty arthah: piya- 

sinnapraptaye lobhad yathi kriyate tathi maya ’pt °ty arthah. 
ix, 7 With the Calcutta commentary, I take -sthina in 

moghasthinayi as an abbreviation for slazhkirasthina; compare 





ix. 11, I take ghoram asathéayam as a little clause by itself: 
“the dreadful thing is certain.” 3 

ix. 14. P. seems to have read cintimarga-. I have followed 
LD. in taking dita- to mean ‘attorney.’ In the third line 
iaka- is doubtless used with a double meaning. In reference 
to the herons, it means ‘screaming,’ and in feference to court- 
officers, it means ‘slanderers, pettifoggers.” LD. has viéakih, 
Sabdath kurvinah karnejapah pisund eva; similarly JV., who 
says: yidakih Sabdath kurvind dhanaprataranirthath vacanaca- 
‘turah khald eva. I have adopted the reading -ruciram, which 
seems better than Parab’s -racitam. 

ix. 19. ‘The verse is desperately hard, and no comment or 
translation is satisfactory. My translation aims to make sense, 
but does violence to the text. JV. makes the sense-connection 
between lines 2 and 3 by saying: cisigrapakso hy upari varivar- 
i matinath, 











thus: “You are not, like the wing-tip of the eiga, thoroughly 
wet by the waters of the clouds in the sky; (yet it seems so, 
because) this (accusation is) false—for (see!) this face of yours 
attaing lacklusterness like the winter lotus.” But this is eadly 
unsatisfactory. 

ix. 22, The same conceit of leaving the ocean bare of gems 
by reason of great riches occurs in the Meghadata, in the verses 
following i. 31 (regarded by Mallinatha as spurious). 

ix. 23. The analysis which P. gives of the long compound 
is to be preferred to that of the other interpreters: pidaprahi- 
rena paribhava akramah sa eva viminand tay8 baddhaguruks- 
vairasya. 

ix. 24%, ‘The present participle viluppantath (rilupyaminam) 
does not seem to correspond to the facts of the case; the read- 
ing viluppath (viluptam) given by some Mss., seems preferable, 

ix. 24. Probably there is a little pun in lokavyavahirasya, 
which may mean ‘the conduct of men,’ or ‘a law-suit in the 
world.’ This I have tried to indicate in my translation. 
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ix. 20. The word paravyasanena causes difficulty. LD. (fol- 
lowed by Regnaud) interprets ‘(although beset) by terrible mis- 
fortune’: parena vyasaneno palaksito ‘pi; similarly the Caleutta 
commentary. JV. interprets ‘with mere childish amusements’: 
parena Kevalena vyasanena bilyasulabhena kridanena, Boht- 
lingk adopts this unusual meaning for vyasana, and aecepts the 
alternative reading bata for para, which is mentioned by the 
Caloutta commentary and JV. I have taken paravyasanena to 
mean ‘with the misfortune of another,’ but this is certainly 
doubtful. 

ix, 20%, ‘The translators have, I think, missed the point of 
imassa, Of course, this masculine form cannot refer to Vasan- 
taseni, in spite of the chayi in Parab and JV. The little clause 
means? ‘it was right (for her) to give him the jewels (to stop’ 
his crying, LD) but not (for me) to receive them.” 

ix. 30. Compare ix. 38. 

ix. 30. There should be a mark of punctuation after hetu- 
bhatah, 

ix, 30°, I have taken apiso (which is not found in all the 

__ Mas.) to mean ‘not master (of himself), mad; but JV. explains 
it as akgamo daridra ity arthah, ‘The Prikrit bhandai may 
represent Sanskrit bhiinda (chayi in Stenzler, Godabole, and 
JV.) or bhanda (chiya in Parab, and P.); if the former be 
intended, then kidajanadosabhandad must be a compound, mean- 
ing ‘receptacle of crimes imputed to people’; if the latter, we 
may take the expression as two words (or as a karmadbiiraya5 
so P.) meaning ‘imputer of crimes to people, and buffoon.’ 
‘The latter seems preferable to me. 

ix, 88. ‘The last pida is found also in Kumarasambhava 
32. Whether this fact is or is not of importance in determi 
ing the relative dates of Kalidasa and Sadraka, I do not venture 
to say. : 

ix. 35'. I have taken the first two words as an impatient 
exclamation: I do not believe that we have a play on words, as 
ED. and Regnaud suggest. My view is perhaps supported by 
IY., who prints abharanini 4-, without sandhi. 

ix. 36, JV. and Bohtlingk takes the fourth pida to mean 
that the wishes of the speaker will fall to the ground (be disap- 
pointed) when the lashes fall on Carudatta; Wilson and I have 
‘understood the pida to mean that the lashes descend together 
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with (in accordance with) the wishes of the speaker. I think 
now that the former interpretation is the better; a similar play 
‘on the root pat is found in ix. 31. 

ix. 38. Compare ix. 30. In the third pada, Parab’s reading 
is exellent; but we must take strI ratnam as two words. ‘Then 
the pada means: ‘a, woman, and especially a jewel (of a 
woman). 

ix. 80", As Bohtlingk points out (p. 208), the tti ought to 
stand at the end of the speech. 

ix. 41. Although LD. says that ambim refers to Carndatta’s: 
mother, it seems more probable that it refers to his wife, Roha- 
sena’s mother; for there is no reference elsewhere in the play to 
the mother of Carudatta, 





crs 

x. i, The difficulties of this verse are diminished if we can 
regard kilana as the representative of the Sanskrit karapim 
“pain.” We may then translate: “What then! Do not con- 
sider (kalaya = viedraya, JV.) the pain; being adepts in tho 
new-fangled managing of executions and fetterings, we are skil- 
ful in cutting off heads and impaling in short order.” 

x. 3. JV. explains raktagandha- by raktecandana-, and 

‘Regnaud’s note (iv. 87) has the same suggestion, Buhtlingk 
takes -gandha- in the sense of ‘trifle,’ as above at viii. 22°, 24" 
I have supposed the word raktagandbinuliptem to contain a 
rather mixed, but striking, metaphor, ‘anointed with the odor 
of blood.’ OF these three interpretations, that of JV. and 
‘Regnaud is perhaps the best. 

x. 11’. This speech is quoted at Dasarapa i. 46 (ed. Parab). 
and at Sahityadarpapa 384; in both places there are many, but 
‘unimportant variants. : 

x. 12. Quoted at Dasarapa i. 46; ii, 4; Sthityadarpana 384, 
with two variants; line 1, yat for me; line 3, nidhana- for 
marana-. The commentary on the Sahityadarpena passage 
explains nibidacdityabrahmaghosaih as follows: nibidini lokiir 
Akirndni yani ciityani: edityam dyatanazh tulye ity Amarab: 
pAjidyayatanasthindni tesa ye brahmaghosi vedavadas tdi 

x. 12", The reading udvijya can hardly be a mere blunder, 
as it is explained by P., but it is surely inferior to the udviksya 
of the other texts. 

‘Vor. xxv. 20 
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x. 14 JV. reads aguvannamandayaaih as one word, and 
explains it as an adverb ‘without any golden ornament’; but 
this reading hurts the meter. 

x. 17, Much better than the -bhojanam of all the editions is 
-Dhijanam, conjectured by Bohtlingk (p. 209), and read by two 
of Godabole’s Mss. 

x. 19, Stonzler and JV. are doubtless right in read 
padicchidass (pratistam). JV. glosses the word with yathabhi- 
lagitam. 

x. 20, The first line is desperate. My translation is based 
‘on Parab’s text, accepting P.’s explanation of pradesh by afigini, 
‘ana presupposes the following literal translation: ‘his limbs are 
parched (i e, he.is as good as dead) ; why need he conduct him- 
self with bended head?” ‘This is obviously most unsatisfactory. 
Somewhat better are the readings and.suggestions of JV., who 
‘agrees in part with LD. and the Calcutta commentary. He 
reads: fulkhi vavadesi ée kis panamia matthae na kiavvath 
asya cirudattasya . ... . vyapadeéih kulanama- 
dayah ugk Tuptah? asya ca kisi gunadikam ity arthah pra 
namya mastake ma kartavyam? api tu sarvam eva pranatyd 
Sirodhiyam ity arthah: atha vi vyapadesa vasantasen‘ivadhaja- 
nitapavadah suské mithyatvad dropita ity arthal 

x. 25. I interpret the second line as follows: “in which this 
cath is actually (api) a gain,” Tn the fourth line, the reading * 
tvaya of Stenzler and Godabole is better than the maya of 
Parab and JV. (but ef. the mayi in x. 33). 

255; 28%; 20", For padidabalaggapadolika, ef. note on vii. 
43°", above. 

x26, Of. x. 88, 

x. 2%, For the construction, see above, p. 420. 

x. BL. It is possible to separate niskiranopagata bindhava, 
‘as Bohtlingk does, or, with JV., to take the word as a karma- 
abaraya. 

x. 32, I have followed Stenzler’s chaya and Bohtlingk in 
taking éafikhalena as the representative of Sanskrit ériikhalena 
‘but LD. and JV. translate it by saiikhalena (Sai), which they 
explain to mean ‘a drum-stick.? 

x. 83". There is nothing to show whether Cirudatta here 
repeats ix. 80 or ix. 38. 
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x, 33", In my translation, Ihave substituted the name Goha 
for its synonym Viraka, as this is the only place where the 
latter is used. 

x, 35. [think that Bohtlingk is right (p. 211) in making 
‘vesath = Sanskrit vesah. Cf. also JV., who says: veda iva 
paricchada iva, 

x. 35', The matter from utthanta- to attinasth is printed 
by Godabole and JV. as averse. The nature of the material 
makes it probable that they are right, though our text (11. 17: 
10, 17) does not quite fit the scheme of an arya. 

x. 35", Inspite of the tradition, Bohtlingk is probably right 
in thinking (p. 212) that eavisonnadi represents ekapirévonnata; 
Dut it does not seem necessary to substitute, with him, niwh 
(as at ii, 20%) for vaswihdhari. 

x. 35". ‘The phrase uttine bhavia must mean ‘lie flat,’ not 
‘stehe gerade’ (Bohtlingk) or ‘tenez-vous bien raide’ (Reg- 
naud), ‘The word uttina means ‘supine,’ not ‘erect;” besides, 
‘the erect position would be unnatural for the operation pro- 
posed, Then, at x. 40", Cirudatta stands up (sahaso "tthiya), 
which he could not do if he were already erect; and Vasanta- 
send, who had fallen on his breast at x. 37°, rises (utthiya) at 
x. 40", 

x. 38. Cf. x. 26, 

x. 41, Here vidyi means ‘a spell for bringing the dead to 
life’ (LD., JV.), i. e. vidya saijivant, as it is called in the 
‘Mahabharata, 

x. 43. It is interesting to note that JimOtavahana, in the 
fourth act of the Naginanda, uses the red marriage garments as 
the insignia of death. Perhaps this passage and Mrech. x, 43 
stand in some connection with each other; if so, we have a sug- 
gestion for the placing of the Mrechakatika. 

x. 46. Very likely there is a put in the word éesabhatam; 
the word may mean ‘last,’ and also ‘being sacrificial flowers.” 

x. 47. Stenzler’s reading surireh is supported by only one 
‘Ms., so that the reading balireh is doubtless correct.” LD., 
“JV., and the Caleatta commentary explain vasudhadbirajyam 
asa babuvrihi; ‘in which there is sovereignty over the whole 
world.” The last half of the verse means then: “he has 
obtained the entire kingdom of his enemy, implying sovereignty 
over the world, like the kingship of Indra.” 
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x. 47", Bobtlingk suggests (p. 213) that we read ayi for api 
(apikiro ‘tra praéne, JV. 

x. 48, ‘The reading nirikge is surely better than nitikgye, 

x. 48". The-words atha vi-should be printed as part of the 
text, as in the editions of Stenzler and Godabole. 

x. BL’, The authorities read without exception tateabhavan 
‘pat it seems as if we must change it to atrabhaviin. 

x. 63', Ltake pinrah, with the other editions, ax part of the 
stage-direetion, 

x. 54-57". Forthe sake of completeness, T give a translation 
of Nilakantha’s interpolation, which may be inserted between 
Lines 23 and 24 on page 174 of my translation. 

(Loud outories are heard behind the scenes.) 

‘Voices behind the scenes. Sec! The wife, the lady-wife of 
noble Cirndatta thrasts back her little son, who clings at every 
step to her garment’s hem. ‘The tearful bystanders would pre- 
vent her, yet she mounts the blazing pyre. 

Sarvilaka, (Listens und looks toward the back of the stage.) 
‘Ah, Candanaka! what does this mean, Candanaka? (Jnter 
Candanaka.) 

Candanaka, Do you not see, sir? A great crowd hax 
gathered to the south of the Royal Palace, ‘The wife, the lady 
Wife of noble Cirudatta thrusts ack her little son, who clings 
at every stop to her garment’s hem. Tho tearful bystanders 
would prevent her, yet she mounts the blazing pyre. I said to 
her: “Madam, you must not act too hastily. ‘The noble Giru- 
atta lives.” But when the heart is full of sadness, who will 
isten, who will believe ? 

Carudatta, (In distress.) Oh, my beloved! what would 
you do, while L-yet live? (Ze looks up and sighs.) 

‘Although thy life upon the earth, 
‘My virtuous wife, seem little worth, 
‘Yet joy inheaven thou canst not find, 
If thou dost leave thy lord behind. 55 
(He swoons.) 
Sarvilaka, What madness is this? 
Yonder we needs must be s0 soon, 
‘And here her hitsband Lies in swoon; 
‘Alas! we must confess it plain, 
‘Phat all our-efforts are in vain, 56 
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Vasantasend. Oh, sir, come to yourself. Go and bring her 
back to life. Otherwise a calamity will be begotten of this 
want of steadfastness. 

Carudatta. (Comes to himself and rises hastily.) Oh, my 
beloved, where are you? Give me answer. 

Candanaka. Follow me, sir. (Al move about. Enter Caru- 
datta’s wife, as described; Rohasena, who clings to the hem of 
her garment; Maitreya; and Radani 

Wife. (Tearfully.) Let go, my child. Do not hinder me. 
Lam fearfal lest I hear of ill that happens to my lord. (She 
rises, frees the hem of her garment, and moves toward the pyre.) 

Rohasena. Oh, mother, think of me! I cannot live without 
you. (He runs up, and seizes again the hem of her garment.) 

Maitreya. The sages declare-it a sin for you, a Brahman’s 
wife, to mount the pyre without your husband’s body. 

Wife. Better to commit a sin than to hear of ill that happens 
to my lord. 

Sarvilaka. (Looks ahead.) She is near the flame. Hasten, 
hasten! (Carudatta does so.) 

Wife. Radaniki, you must support my child, while I do 
what I purpose. 

Radanika. (Mournfully.) 1 too shall do what I have 
learned from my mistress. 

Wife. (Turning to Maitreya.) ‘Then you must support 
him, sir. 

‘Maitreya. (Impétuously.) That your purpose may bear 
fruit, a Brahman mnst take the lead in this action. And so I 
shall precede you. : 

Wife. They both refuse me! (She embraces Rohasena.) 
My child, you must care for yourself, that you may give us the 
sesame and the water of sacrifice. Of what use are wishes, 
when one is gone! (Sighing.) For my lord will not care for 
you. 

Cirudatta, (Hears the words and hastens forward.) Yes, 1 
will care for my boy. (He raises Rohasena in his arms, and 
clasps him to his breast.) 

Wife. (Discovers him.) A miracle! I hear the voice of 
my lord. (She looks more closely. Joyfully.) ‘Thank heaven! 
Ic is my lord himself, Now heaven be praised! 
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Rohasena, (Perceives his father. Joyfully.) Ob, oh! Tt 
is my father that embraces me. (Zo his mother.) Mother, 
now you are happy. Father will care for me. (He throws his 
arms about Carudatta.) 

Carudatta, (To his wife.) 

While he thou lovest more than breath 
‘Was yet reprieved from jaws of death, 
‘Whereto this mad emprize ? 
Before the sun sinks in the west, 
‘Why are the lotus’ petals prest 
Upon her sleeping cyes? aT 

Wife. My lord, it is just because she is so thoughtless that 
she is kissed. 

Maitreya. (Discovers Carudatta, Joyfully.) Murrah! 
‘These eyes sce my friend. What power a faithful wife enjoys! 
‘The mere purpose to enter the fire brings a reunion with her 
love. (To Carudatta.) Victory, vietory to my friend! 

Carudatta, Come, Maitreya! (Ze embraces him.) 

Radanika. What s wonderful providence! Sir, I salute 


you. (She falls at Ci a feet.) 
Carudatta. (Lays his hand upon her.) Rise, Radanikit 
(He helps her to rise.) 


Wife. (Perceives Vasantasend.) Think heaven! My blessed 
sister. 

Vasantasend. Now am blest indeed. (They embrace.) 

Sarvilaka, Thank heaven! You live, with all your friends. 

Carudatta, Yes, through your gracious aid. 

x. 54’. On pade, JV. says: pade pratipada ity arthah. 

‘x. 56". On bhinnattanena, JV. has: bhinnatvena prthaktvena: 
tad uktam Usanasi yathi: prthak citith samirubya na vipri gan- 
‘tum arhati: anyisim eva nirinish stridharmo ‘yam parah smy- 
tab iti. 

x. BT, We should expect the dual: tin cindalan . . . 
bhavatim. 

x, 59. Under stress of meter, I have omitted the words 
‘kind cin nayaty akulin, which mean ‘keeps some in suspense,’ 
and applies, like the other expressions of the first two lines, 
Doth to people and to buckets. 











The Buddhistic Rule Against Eating Meat—By E. Wasn- 
auns Horciss, Professor in Yale Univensty, New Haven, 
mn. 


‘Tune fact asserted in Mr. H. Fielding Hall's People at School 
(1906).that, although in the old days “it was immoral to take 
life, wicked to eat meat and connive at butchery,” it is now 
the custom for Burmese Buddhists to do as they like in regard 
to eating (‘Every one eats meat, even the monks,” p. 257), 
is explained by the author as a new departure, due to the stim- 
ulating effect of the presence in Burma of the British beef- 
eater. Is it not, in reality, a reversal in favor of a rule of 
greater freedom? Perhaps it is true that the Burman has but 
lately found out for himself that the ‘“‘religion of Necessity” 
is better than the religion of Buddba as hitherto understood, 
for a progressive Burman may have to eat well to compete with 
British energy; but it is matter of interest to inquire just how 
striet in ancient times was the law against eating meat. 

‘The great Protestant of India was no formalist, According 
to the Vinaya, which seems rather to reflect the Master’s atti- 
tude than really to give his words as it pretends to do, Buddha 
was perpetually hatassed by imbecile friars, whose childish 
questions he always answered in a spirit of liberality and cor 
‘mon sense. Even later works show that to observe the spirit 
and not the letter was the Buddhistic ideal. What is said of 
verse may be applied to law, 

atthath hi nitho saranam avoca 

na bhyafijanazh lokavida mahesi, 
“The all-wise Lord declared that salvation lies in the spirit and 
not in the letter” (Comm. Khuddaka Patha, v). Thus, for 
example, the general rule against suicide emanated from the 
view that a saint ought to remain on earth as a good example; 
I circumstances, Buddha is represented as approv- 
ing of suicide, as in the case of the Elder Godhika, Here it 
is only the Evil One who objects to the act, on the ground that 
to cut one’s own throat argues a perfected saint (one indifferent 
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to life), and that it is undesirable for the Evil One thus to lose 
possession of the good Blder.* 

So also the early Church, in the case of killing and eating, 
appears to have been less strict than the later. ‘The later Brah- 
manic law, like that of the Jains, was very particular in regard 
to these points. Except for sacrifice, to kill no sentient thing 
and to eat no meat were absolute priestly Iaws. Even starva- 
tion was barely an exeuse for breaking these regulations, though 
the class that did as it pleased despite the priests was reluctantly. 
conceded the right to hunt wild animals, and the priest even 
found mythological reasons which made it meritorious for a 
king’s man’ to kill deer as well as men. People outside the 
pale of respectability, fishers, fowlers, tanners, etc., were also 
contemptuously permitted to remain in their odor of non-sanc- 
tity. But for a priest even necessary agriculture was depre- 
cated, ‘because the plough hurts living things.” That this ‘non- 
injury? rale was Buddhistic in origin is contrary to the evidence. 
ven the oldest Brahmanie law, which is at least as venerable 
‘as any Buddhistic literature, inculeates the general moral rule 
of doing as one would be done by in the matter of injuring, 
killing, and eating one’s brother-animal. 

Nevertheless, there are traces of a condition of things much 
freer than this in the Brahmanie circle of a still earlier day. In 
‘Ait. Br. iv. 3, man is said to eat, as well as rule over, cattle: 
puragah pasugu pratisthito ‘tti cdi’nin adbi ca tistbati (on pasu 
as implying cattle, of. vi. 20). It is a Brahman priest who says 
that he eats beef if it is off the shoulder (? azhsalam, Sat. Br. 
1.2, 21). ‘The common people are said at the same period to 
‘be omophagous, iméd (Kinva text, ib. iv. 5. 2. 16), and the 
ing has at least no soraples in regard to wearing leather san- 
als, virahya upinabi, ib. v. 4. 3.19, Leather fastenings are 
algo alluded to in Ait. Br. v. 82. Brahman butohers are well 
Known, even in the Buddhistic period.* The formal law-books 
‘permit the eating of many animals, birds, and fishes, although 
‘they denounce the sin of eating meat (see particularly Gautama, 























For the rule, see the Patimokkcha and Rhys-Davids on the Questions 
of Milinda ; for the case of Godhika, Warren, HOS 8, p. 981. 

* Compare Jitaka No. 495.(Fick, Soc. Glied, p. 141). Compare also 
the casual allusion to a butcher-shop in Jat. No. 880, "In Jat. No. 428 a 
‘Brahman lives by hunting deer. : 
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Biudh. xii, and Manu x). But perhaps casual allusions 
reveal more than do the law-books. Convincing, for example, 
is Tindya Br. xvii. 13. 9: ‘Clothed in a fresh garment he 
comes up from the initiation-bath and during four months 
neither eats meat nor has intercourse with a woman.” ‘That is 
‘as much as to say, when not ina state of special purity one is 
expected to eat meat. Compare Sat. Br. x. 1. 4. 13. 

Similarly, although the Raddhist accepts and further promul- 
gates, in his own decrepit dialect, the law ‘not to kill and not 
to cause killing,” it is evident that the law, if not late, was at 
first not taken very strictly. Possibly, just as the Brahmanic 
classes (‘castes’) were recognized, but without the Brahmanic 
rigidity, which did not usually distinguish between letter and 
spirit, so Brabmanic morality was, as an inheritance, not disre- 
garded; but at the same time it was not so narrowly interpreted. 
Amoug the many things which, according to the Buddhists? 
scriptures, people” (that is, non-Buddhistic people) objected 
to in the conduet of the Buddhists was disregard of the life of 
sentient beings. According to the same indisputable testimony, 
people once found a Buddhist friar killing—of all animals—a 
calf, and several times they complained that “followers of the 
Buddha” hurtand killed living things. Even san artistic back- 
ground to the introduction of stricter rules, these tales, preserved 
in the Buddhists’ own books, caii scarcely be supposed to be made 
of whole cloth. ‘There was some reason for the tale and for 
the introduction of the more stringent rule. And the reason 
was probably that, while Buddha really endorsed the rule Na 
hanaye na ghitaye, “Let one kill not, nor cause killing,” 
neither he nor the early Buddhists interpreted it so strictly as 
the Brahman was inclined to do. Isis very seldom, for exam- 
ple, that we find the addition ‘‘nor approve of others killing” 
(Dhammika Sutts). To the Buddhist of the early days, meat 
‘was not forbidden, though it was a work of supererogation to 
abstain from it, Meat was a delicacy and it was not proper for 
‘an abstemious friar to indulge in any delicacies. On the other 
hand, to take a vow not to eat meat was unusual; it was dis- 
tinctly an extra effort in ‘acquiring merit.’’ ‘The house-holder is 

















_} The Patimokkha prohibits meat and fish merely on the ground that 
‘they are delicacies. The rules for novices contain no injanction against 
‘eating meat. On the early usage among the friars, see Professor Rhys- 
Davids’ Buddhism, p. 164. . 
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distinguished from the ascetic in this, that the latter has no wife 
and does not destroy life, while the former has a wife an@ docs 
destroy life (Muni Sutta). ‘The rule of the ‘King of Glory” is 
not a narrow one against meat; it is one of extreme liberality, 
“Eat as you have been accustomed to eat.’* ‘There isa whole 
sermon devoted to the expansion of the text, * defilement comes 
not from cating meat but from sin’ (Amagandha Sutta), which, 
1s it seems to me, rather implies thay meat was pretty generally 
eaten (though the practice was looked upon by the stricter sort 
ag culpable) than that it was not eaten at all, Buddha him- 
self (perhaps) died of eating pork, the flesh of a wild boar, an 
idea so abhorrent to later Buddhism that the words stkara- 
maddava, ‘boar-tender’ (-loin -?) was interpreted either as a 
sauce or as a vegetable eaten by a boars some said bamboo- 
spronts, other said a kind of mushroom, although no sauce or 
vegetable is known by the name of ‘boar-tender.’ * 

Te is in the light of such facts as these that the oft-repeated 
rule “not to Keep a-store of raw meat” is to be interpreted. 
‘The rule is generally given in connection with other parely 
sumptuary regulations, such as not to keep a store of raw rive, 
and far from seeming to prohibit meat it appears to imply its 
use; the real probibition being not against meat (any more than 
against rice), but against the possession of a superfluous store. 
‘Thus in the Gandbira Jitaka, No. 406, it is said that a store of 
salt and sugar even for one day, punadiva, used to be con- 
demned, but now Buddhists hoard even for the third day. 

Notable examples of freedom in respect of eating meat are to 
‘be found in the Mahivagga, which gives other illustiations of 
liberality. ‘Thus, as to the other, we are told that, in the 
northern country, for Buddhists to bathe more than once a fort- 
night is a sin, but in the southern country they may bathe more 
frequently, because it is the custom of the country. Here there 
is no climatic necessity for the change, since what is called 








+ Literally, ‘Ye shall eat as has been eaten” (Mahdsudassana Sutta). 

* Compare the Questions of Milinda, iv. 8. 22 and the discussion as to 
‘bamboo, mushrooms, or sauce, Sacred Books of the East, xxv, p. 244. 
Boar flesh is common village-mest. Compare what the pigs say in Jat. 
‘No, 888: mathsatthdya hi posiydmase, “we are fattened for our flesh” 
(p. 289), and further references below, p. 462." Still, some plant-names 
begin with ‘boar-,’ and Buddha ought to have the benefit of the doubt. 
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‘northern? and ‘southern’ is practically in the same clime. A 
still better case is afforded by the similar regulation as to cov- 
erlets. In the northern and middle part of the country, because 
it is there customary to have coverlets made of vegetable mat- 
ter, the Buddhists are to follow this custom; but when they go 
south, where (as in Ujjain) people use animal skins as coverlets, 
there they may use animal skins—a tacit condonation of the 
slaughter of animals, Asa medicinal remedy the Buddhist may 
take intoxicating liquors’ and the flesh and blood and fat of 
bears, alligators, swinc, and asses, But a rule found in the 
same work, vi. 81. 14, goes much further than this and really 
gives the gist of the whole matter in permitting the use of meat, 
if not killed for the express purpose of feeding the Buddhist. 
‘The same rule holds as to fish. The Buddhists may eat it if 
they ‘do not see, do not hear, do not suspect” that the fish 
was caught especially for their use (ibid.). Elephants? flesh 
and that of horses may not be eaten in time of, famine, but this 
is because they are parts of the “attributes of royalty”;* nor 
that of dogs and snakes, but because such meat is disgusting. 
Absolutely forbidden at such a time is only the flesh of human 
Deings* and of other carnivora (id, vi. 23. 9). 

In regard to hurting sentient things, Brahmanism holds theo- 
retically that even trees, plants, and grasses are kinds of ani- 
mals. ‘They differ only in being stable (fixed) instead of mobile; 
but a long argument which I have cited elsewhere from the Great, 
Epic shows that plants really see, hear, feel, and smell, as well 
as possess the more obvious sense of touch, and that, therefore, 
they are living, conscious things, endowed like other animals 























+A century after Buddha's death the Buddhist church (according to 
tradition, Cullavagga, xii. 1) discussed the question whether it was per- 
missible to drink unfermented toddy. ‘The Buddhist was a tectotaler. 
‘as was (ordinarily) the Brahman priest, but in this regard the church as 
‘a whole appears to have been much stricter than the orthodox Hindus 
(not of the priestly caste), who have-always been addicted to intoxi- 
cants, Even Brahman priests, north of the Nerbudda, were rum- 
Grinkers. Baudh. 1 2.4. 

* Compare Jataka No, 897, p. $22, assii nfma riijabhogi, “horses are 
‘kings’ property.” 

* Cannibalism has left its trace in India in the stories of flesh-eating 
Yalekas and Pistcas, natives of the Gilgit region (Dr. Grierson, in JRAS. 
Jan. 1906; JBtaka, 587). - + 
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with their own part of the anima mundi, This, sociologically, 
is the older viow as contrasted with that of the Buddhists, 
hold that a tree, for example, is ‘coriscious” only as contai 
a living being (a dryad). Plants in themselves possess only one 
organ of sense (feeling). So there is naturally less horror of 
injury to plant-life (as plant) among Buddhists than among non- 
Buddhists (the Brahmaus and their followers),? though rebirth 
‘as a plant is more a theoretical possibility than an actual proba- 
Dility to both parties of believers in Karma, According to a 
rather late compendium of heresies, the Brahmajila Sutta, the 
Buddhist recluses, despite the tightening bonds of conventional 
friathood, still continued to injure growing plants, though it 
‘was wrong to do so, as it was wrong “to accept raw meat” and 
to kill living things. ‘This reveals that raw meat was accepted. 
often enough to make it worth while to apimadvert upon the 
practice. But even this Sutta (like the rules for novices) does 
not prohibit the eating of meat. 

‘Yn the Baicts of Asoka there aré several injunctions against 
cruelty, but it is ordered merely that (even for sacrifice) no ani- 
mals be killed ‘in future,” with a recommendation to respect 
the sacredness of life. "Yet it is evident from the Fifth Pillar 
Baict that the killing of animals was not unusual. Certain ani- 
mals in the twenty-seventh year of Asoka’s reign were made 
exempt from slaughter, as were “all quadrupeds which are not 
eaten or. otherwise utilized by man,” a clear intimation that 
previously the slaughter of animals was not uncommon and that 
tthe more complete abstention from injury to animate creatures 
‘and from slaughter of living beings” was, as proclaimed in the 
Seventh Pillar Edict, brought about by Asoka, that is, a couple 
of centuries after Buddha’s death.” 








There is, unfortunately, no common name for the Brahmanized 
horde as there is for the followers of Buddha. Ihave sometimes for the 
horde used ‘orthodox,’ as the Brahmans (i.e, the priests) use heterodox 
(unbelievers?) especially of the Buddhists ; but the orthodox were any- 
thing but a united fold, though they called themselves all, a5 against 
Buddhists, ‘believers.’ On plants as ‘having only one organ,’ see Maha- 
‘vagga iii. 1.2 

* The Baicts, however, are not for Buddhists alone but for all the 
realm and in this particular may be aimed against Brahmanic (now 
heterodox ! see the last note) rather than Buddhistic practices. Never~ 
theless, as no party distinetion is made iv may be presumed that the 
Buddhists also needed a stricter rule. In connection with Brahmanio 
‘practices, it must be noticed that beef-eating in the Mahabharata, though 
‘common, is confined to ceremonial (sacrificial) consumption. 
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‘The Jitakas contain numerous instances revealing great free- 
om in respect of flesh-eating. For example, the Bodhisat as 
Sakka, in the Kumbha-Jitaka, forbids the use of intoxicants, 
‘put permits the enjoyment of flesh (maiisodanath sappipiydsasi. 
bhuiija; No. 512, p. 20). So in Jat. No. 528, p. 235, the Bo- 
hisat as a mendicant, mahabodhipariblajako, eat the flesh of a 
monkey, makkatamathsut khaditva, and uses its skin as a robe, 
though only in order to inenleate a lesson. In its Sanskritized 
form, in the Jatakamala, this monkey appears as an illusion 
(perhaps because of the audience; much as the ‘*fatted calf” is 
discreetly omitted from another parable in India at the prosent 
day) and the Bodhisat merely “removes a skin made by him- 
self” and then wears it, after causing the flesh to disappear 
(carma’pantya Sesam antardhipayim asa; sa tannirmittath vana- 
racarma bibhrat, ete. HOS. 1, p. 147, 1. 19). That the deer is 
awarrior’s natural food is admitted in a casual remark addressed. 
toa priest, Jit. No. 483, p. 273, annati migo brihmana Khatti- 
yassa; but though aking hunts it is meritorious to renounce 
the sport and devote oneself to charity. In No. 504, p. 437, 
the king hunts not only deer but wild boar, migasikaridayo 
vadhitvi, and eats broiled venison, afigirapakkath migamaz- 
sath, In No. 315, the Bodhisat gets a wagon-load of venison as 
a gift; but he takes the bunter from his eruel occupation, Ind- 
daka-kamms, In No, 12, a king is persuaded to stop killing 
deer and all other animals. .To eat the flesh of a golden pea- 
cock, moro, which gives eternal youth and immortality (ib. 159 
and 491) is perhaps too great a temptation to allow of its being 
cited as an example; yet the peacock was not forbidden food 
either to the Brahman (Baudh. I. 12. 7) or to the pre-Asokan 
Buddhist (v. note, loc. cit. S.B.E). Jat. Nos, 451 and 496 reveal 
that meat-cating is almost a matter of course, even on the part 
of the Bodhisat, who in No. 199 eats beef, gomasisam; while 
the forest-ascetie (No. 496, p. 371, st. 280) says “I eat meat,” 
just as he speaks of eating jujubes, lotus, etc.: sikath bhisaz 
madhus marhsah badarimalakini ca, tini abhatva bhufijémi 
‘atthi me so pariggaho. In the introduction to the Sulasi Jataka, 
No. 419, we have a scene depicting « pleasure-garden, where 
thieves and servants indulge in fish, flesh, and intoxicants, mac 
chamarhsasuridini, which shows the vulgar popularity of flesh- 
food.“ But in No. 436 a noble lady of Benares is fed on ghee, 
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rice, fish, and flesh (p. 527, 1. 22) by the demon who would 
woo her, Compare No, 434, where meat is eaten as a dainty. 
Large bags of leather,! mahante cammapasibbake, to hold money, 
ave referred to in No. 336. Leather is used to make chariot- 
harness (No. 22) and the clothing of a mendicant, cammasitako 
paribbajako, in No. 324. Roast pig is used to celebrate a mar- 
fage-feast (Nos, 30 and 286) and ronst lizard is recognized as 
good food (in No. 333); though it is a false Buddhist ascetic, 
Gussilatipaso, who in Nos. 138 and 825 js fond of such diet. 
But crow’s meat is sent (as earnest of better) to the Bodhisat by 
the king in No. 214, and in No. 220 the scholinst tells a story 
(to illustrate a Jataka verse) which implies that a king regularly 
ate meat (animals might be slaughtered in Benares any day 
‘except on fast-days). “No. 241, p. 245, even notes the occasion 
‘on which, according to tradition, men who had eaten all the 
fresh meat they could, first began to dry it: tasmish kila kale 
vallirakaranaih udapaditi vadanti, A very good example of 
the casual, matter-of-course way in which meat-eating is referred 
to will be found in Jataka No. 106 (p. 417), wherein a young 
‘man is advised by his father, the Bodbisat, not to marry, simply 
Decause he will have to run errands for his wife: “When she 
wants to eat fish or meat or has need of ghee or salt or rice, 
ete.” (and sends you to do her errands), yadi maechamashsidini 
vi kbiditukima Dhavissati sappilonatanduladihi va pan’? asst 
attho bhavissati. Here the worldly fat gir] is imagined as eat- 
ing meat as naturally as salt, ete. 

"Phe whole matter of meat-cating is epitomized in the verse 
asoribed to the Bodhisat in the Telovado Jataka (No. 246): 

bhniijamino pi sappafifio na papena upalippati, 

that is, according to the context, if one who has divine wisdom 
eats fish or meat, even when he knows it is prepared for him, he 
oes no wrong.” Not meat-eating per se, not the fact that meat 











7 The common use of leather, as Prof. Bloomfield remarked when this 
‘paper was read, has been recently exemplified by excavations made in 
the Northern deserts. Leather nooses are made in Jat. 206 (p. 158). 

* Ia the exaggerated language of the Bodhisat, one may even eat the 
flesh of the donor's wife or cbild. Only the slayer is sinful, not the 
‘eater. The comment is: samashsakarh Dhattam addsi . . . samano 
Gotamo jinath uddisse-Kafath mashsaih bhufijati, “He gave meat-food 

» . Gotama the ascetic knowingly eats meat prepared especially for 
him,” Buddha here accepts in full the precepts of the Bodhisat. 
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was prepared especially for the eater, not even the fact that the 
latter knows of the eireumstances, makes the eater guilty of sin. 
But he must eat with no evil in the heart, no indulgence of 
appetite. With the same liberality, which distinguishes the 
ethies of Buddha from that of his ascetic rivals, we find the rule 
that no evil Karma attaches to an act of unintentional wrong- 
doing, as laid down in the Kura-dhamma of Jataka No. 276 (p. 
377), acetanakath kammazh na boti, the Brahmanic rule being that 
there mast be expiation for unintentional as for intentional 
‘Devadatta, Buddha's rival, permitted no eating of flesh-meat; 
Buddha permitted it with restrictions as to the spirit in which 
it was eaten, In other words, early Buddhism was opposed 
to this form of asceticism as to other austerities, which in 
themselves are valueless.” 

‘The great distinction between killing and eating may seem 
rather pharisaical, but it existed. To Kill an animal, to be 
butcher, fowler, or fisher, was wrong, and to connive at slaugh- 
ter in order to gratify appetite was also wrong.‘ But when the 
east had been killed without prior connivance on the part of 
the Buddhist the flesh might be accepted and eaten. ‘The early 
Buddhist seems to have thought that, as the animal was dead 
anyway, he might as well make use of it and did not trouble his, 
conscience with questions of ‘tainted’ offerings. If uncom- 
monly ascetic he might refuse it as being a delicacy, but not 
Decause meat as meat constituted sinful diet. Probably the 
later accession of Brahmanical converts tended to the greater 
strictness of the Buddhist in this regard, until he came to say 











* Compare the passage cited by Mr. Rouse at this place in his transla- 
tion) from Hardy's Manual, p. 327: “Those who take life are in fault, 
Dut not the persons who eat the flesh. My priests [in contrast with. 
those of Devadattal have permission to eat whatever is customary to 
eat in any place or country, so that it be done without the indulgence 
of appetite, or evil desire.” The Cullavagga on this point, vil 3. 14, 
mentions only fish, but the contention isthe same. 

* Compare with this No. 528 (p. 297): akimakaraplyasmish kuv-idha 
piipena lippati. For the Brahmanic rule, see JRAS. July, 1908, p. 584. 

"See the Majjhima Nikjya, pp. 77-8, for a catalogue of useless 
austerities. 

“Compare Jat. No. 506 (p. 458), where the king-snake refuses to eat 
frogs especially killed for him, with the iden “‘niesa math nissiya 
miressatfti” (oa KhSdati), “not for my sake shall he kill.” 
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with St. Paul ‘If eating ment my brother do offend Twill ext 
no more meat.’ ‘The theory of transmigration had, I imagine, 
Tittle to do with the matter either with Buddhists or with 
Brahmans; though Buddha admits that a man may be reborn as 
‘an animal, for, in speaking of the death of a perfected saint, he 
couples together, as the Srnit of such saintliness, the destruction 
of ‘hell and rebirth as an animal.” ‘The Fitakas, too, recox- 
nize man’s rebirth asa beast, but these are not of the earliest 
Buddhistic era, and, generally speaking, the primitive Buddhist 
js reborn as man and, if not, he is more likely to r 
unfathered divinity in consequence of virtue than 
in consequence of evil! At any rate, man’s rebirth as an animal 
(with a possible eannibalism) is never suggested as a reason why 
a Buddhist should not cat meat, although the Brabmanie view 
was that the animal Inter would eventually take revenge by 
eating (in another life) the former eater. “Yet even here the 
jdea is not that one should abstain from flesh through fear of 
cating a reincarnated relative. 
"To take life, in distinction from eating meat, results in going 
to hell or in rebirth either as an animal, a ghost, pettivisaye, 
demon, asurakiiye, or a human being of short life, appiyukasa 
vattanikath (hotl ti, ‘said the Bodhisat’), Jat, 55 (p. 275). 





























{On the knotty question as to how a future Buddha could be born as 
fan animal, of. J&takamila xxxiii, at, 8. Despite his sufficient wisdom 
Gharmastj8t pi, he had acquired “ bits of (evil) Karma,” karmalesiiis 
tats tin samasidya, which reduced him to a beast. The Bodhisat him- 
self explains rebirth in animal formas due to neglectin a previous life to 
perform good works (kusglakammassa akatiati), as he says Jat. 81(p.205, 
Hines 1 aud 7, to Sujitd): tvarh pana kusalath akatva tiracchinayoniyari 
nibbattt, The same question ariaes in regard to the sins committed by 
Bodhisattas, such as reverting to sensuality (Jat. 251), keeping and 
mocking down his wife (No. 190), seducing a gir! (No. 62), or even lead- 
ng a band of robbers. In the last case the Jiitaka-maker ascribes such. 
‘faults rather vaguely “to the stars,” nakkhattadosena, Jat, No. 279 (p. 
1990), apparently forgetful of the Bodhieat’s own words, Irth karissanti 
‘ehraki (No, 49,Nakkhatta-Jat). Ratheran interesting statement is made 
in Jat, 481 (p. 490), to the effect that on some (unexplained) occasions, 
‘ekaccesu thimesu, Bodhisats may destroy life, commit adultery, and 
‘drink intoxicants, suré ; but they may not téll deceitful lies, musiivado, 
which destroy the reality of things. Truth is the highest virtue. In 
mediaeval Sk. literature abstention from meat is a sign of virtue, as in 
‘the Bitopadesa, where, more specifically, eating meat “on the Lord's 
day” (1, 8) is unlawful. 
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MEETING IN NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


1906. 





‘The annual meeting of the Society was held in New Haven, 
Conn., on Tuesday and Wednesday of Easter week, April 17th 
and 18th, in the Library of the Classical Club, in Phelps Hall. 

‘The following members were present at one, or more of the 
sessions 





Allen, F.8. Carus, Tackson, A.V. W. Morris, Miss 
Allen, Miss Currier Jackson, J.D. Mailer 
‘Amold, W.R,  Gottheil Tastrow Ocrtet 
Barton Gray Tewett Palmer 
Blake Grieve, Miss L. CG, Lanman Quackenbos 
Blodgett Faas Lilley Ropes 
Bloomfield’ ‘Harper Lyon ‘Torrey 
Bolling raskell ‘Moore, G.F, Toy 

Brown Hock ‘Moore, J. H. Van Name 
Campbell Hopkins Moore, Mrs. @. F, Ward, W. H. 





‘The first session began on Tuesday morning at eleven o'clock, 
with President Gilman in the chair. 

‘The minutes of the last annual meeting, held in Springfield, 
‘Mass., April 27th and 28th, 1905, were read in abstract by the 
Recording Secretary, having already been printed in the twenty- 
sixth volume of the Society’s Journal. 

‘The Committee of Arrangements, through Professor Hop- 
Kins, presented its report in the form of a printed programme. 
Professor Torrey announced that the Graduates’ Club extended 
its privileges to the members of the Society during their stay 
in Now Havens that a luncheon would be. given by the New 
‘Haven members of the Society on Wednesday at one o'clock, 

Vou. XxvI. a 
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to the men, at the Graduates” Club, while the ladies in attend- 
ance on the meeting would be entertained at the same time, at 
‘the Country Club, by Mrs. Hopkins and Miss Whitney; and 
that arrangements’ had been made for a dinner on Wednesday 
evening at half past seven, at the Tontine Hotel. 

The succeeding sessions of the Society were appointed for 
‘Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons at half past two o’elock, 
and for Wednesday morning at half, past nine, 

‘The Corresponding Secretary, Professor E, W. Hopkins, 
reported as follow: 

Letters of ac 








cptance have been received from all those 
elected to membership at the last Mecting. Greetings were 
sent to Dr. James O. Hepburn and a reply received. 

Ta response to an invitation from the Philosophical Socioty to 
send a delegate to xepresent this Society at Philadelphia d 
the Franklin Bicentenary exercises, President Gilman consented, 
at the Secretary's request, to act as our representative, 

In accordance with the order of the Directors, the Journal of 
the Society has been,copyrighted. 

‘Pho Ethnological Survey P. I, has heen added to the list of 
exchanges. 

"The death of the following members of the Socicty was 
reported: 














HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Professor Jules Oppert. 
Professor Friedrich von Spiegel. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Mr. Clarence H. Clark. 

Dr. P. L, Armand de Potter. 
Samuel Fales Dunlap. 

President William Rainey Harper. 
Rev. Lauren P. Wolfe, 


‘MEMBER OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF 
‘RELIGIONS. 


Professor George 8. Goodspeed. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER. 
Rev. Joseph Eakins. 

Tributes were paid to Professor Oppert, by Professor Gott 
dell; to President Harper by Professor Toy ‘and to Professor 
Spiegel, by Professor Jackson. 

‘The report of the Treasurer, Professor F. W. Williams, was 
read by Mr. J. D. Jackson. 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER $1, 1905. 


‘The Treasurer in presenting his report makes mention of the fact 
that he has been obliged again this year to draw upon the reserves of 
the Society by withdrawing $500 to meet the cost of the annual volume 
from the accumulated interest of the Cotheal Publication Fund. The 
‘Society in order to get upon a safe basis should either increase its inoome 
‘or reduce its present expenditure by about three hundred dollars 
‘annually. 


Recerrrs. 


Balance from old account, Dee. 81, 1904, 
Dues (179) for 1908 
“(KD for other years 
U9) for Hist. SR. Sect 


Sales of publications 
State Nat, Bank Dividends 
Interest Suffolk Savings Bic 
sO Prov. Inst. for Savings. 
“National Savin : 
Subscriptions collected for Subvent 


$772.08 












‘EXPENDITURES. 





STATEMENT. 
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‘The report of the Auditing Committee, Mx. J. D. Jackson 
and Mr A. P, Stokes, was presented by Mr. Jackson, and is as 


follows: 
‘April 16¢h, 1006. 

Jn the absence of my colleague, Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr. T have 
mare the auilit of the accounts of the American Oriental Society and 
enaby certify that Ihave examined the account book of the Treasurer 
petgha society and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing 
statement is in conformity therewith. 

a cuve also compared the bills and vouchers and statement of balances 
accompanying the same and have found them to be correct, 

JOHN DAY JACKSON, 
“Auditor for the Society. 

‘The Librarian, Professor Hanns Oertel, presented his report, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 

tn the past winter foundations were laid on the University Campus 
fora now building planned as the beginning of an eventual complex of 
Ghanity library buildings. Tt immediately adjoins the present Chit- 
‘fanuen Library and -will oceupy the space between the latter and the 
Gul University Library. ‘The new building covers some Atty thousand 
ca square fest, will accommodate at least four hundred thousand books 
oad will also contain the executive offices of the librarians and a num- 
fer of consultation rooms. The main part of the building will consist 
pra compact book stack of six tiers, arranged on the one hand to be 
ora Stole to the various reading rooms and consultation Yooms, and 
aigrarranged that parts of the stack can be sectioned off and used for 
{tho deposit of euch works as rom their value or charactar need not be 
tren to tho general body of students for consultation. Tt is proposed 
eres fe create a ection of the stack for the library of the American 
Oriental Society, insuring the Society's books being kept together: under 
eek and key, and still readily accessible to its members. Tho stack 
vont of course be absolutely fire-proof, well lighted during the day by 
Mutural light from the west, and by electrio light during the evening 
Juure, -Welllighted tables will be placed in the stack and in immediate 
proximity tothe books, where the members of the Society may consult 
Pr nooks free from interruption. The expansion of the library will be 
provided for, 80 that as long as the books of the Society are in deposit 
rene University Library they will be kept together and separate from 
‘the University’s books. 

‘The impending transfer of our books from their present cramped 
quarters emphasized with particular foree the need of cataloguing the 
eoiony's Library; for without'a catalogue it is practically impossible 
te administer properly or use conveniently a large collection of books 
sgh as our library now holda. However, with the chronic deficit in 
sxaitreasury, such @ plan would have remained a pious wish bad it not 
foen for the most generous offer of Miss Margaret D. Whitney to under: 
take the cataloguing of the Society's library without compensation and 
sane labor of love, Miss Whitney, who is a trained librarian, undertook 
tho work with characteristic energy’and I hope to be able to report at 
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the next meeting that the greater part of the Society's library has been 
competently catalogued. A new and heavy indebtedness will thus be 
added to the many and important obligations which our Society, since 
its inception, owes to the name of William Dwight Whitney. The 
thanks of the Society are due to John C. Schwab, Bsq., Librarian of the 
Yale University Library, for many favors and valued assistance, and to 
Henry Gruener, Esq., of the Yale University Library, who, as in pre- 
vious years, has rendered much assistance to the Librarian. 
Respectfully submitted, 
"HANNS OERTEL, 
April 16, 1908. Librarian, 


On motion of Professor Bloomfield the Society expressed its 
thanks to Miss Margaret Whituey for her services in preparing a 
‘eatalogue of the library. 

‘The report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Hopkins 
and Tormey, was presented by Profestor Torrey, and is s fl- 

lows: 








REPORT OF THE EDITORS. 
‘The twenty-sixth volume of the Journal was issued in two parts, the 
First Halt appearing in August, 1905. and the Second Half in March, 
1908, The volume contained 468 pages in all; or 416 pages exclusive of 
the Proceedings, List of Additions to the Library (covering the period 
. “April 1898-April 1905), List of Members, aid Notices. 
‘The late appearance of the Second Half of this volume was due 
A chiefly to a printers’ strike, which continued for a long time and 
; reduced our publishers to straits. It is likely that the effect of this 
‘same strike will be felt in the publication of vol. xxvii; but probably 
the delay will not be great. 
‘The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society: 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 











Professot Ferdinand Justi. ‘Professor Ignaz Goldziher. 
CORPORATE MEMBERS. 

Harold Herman Bender. ‘Francis Branch Blodgett. 

©. A. B. Brockwell. ‘Wallace B. Fleming. 

William L. De Vries. Edward Atwood Henry. 

Florence Alden Gragg. Charles Eilsworth Horne. 

‘Paul Vincent Harper. Robert J. Lan. 

Franklin W. Hooper. Alonzo A. Madsen. 

Nicholas A. Koenig. Martin A. Meyer. 

Isaac G. Matthews. ‘Hans K. Moussa. 

Rowland H. Mode. ‘James B. Nies. 

‘William Muss-Arnolt. ‘Samuel G. Oliphant. 

Charles J. Ogden. ‘Jobamn F. Scheltema. 

‘Benjamin W. Robinson. Gilbert Campbell Scoggin. 

‘Mrs. Edward BE. Salisbury. + John M. P. Smith. 


0. A. Toffteen. « Eben F. Thompson. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF 
RELIGIONS. 


Rev. W. A. Shedd. Rev. G. H. White, 


‘The committee appointed at Springfield to nominate officers 
@fessrs. Moore, Jackson, and Jastrow: seo Journal, vol. xvi, 
p. 426) reported through ite chairman, Professor Moore, as 
follow: 


At the last mecting of the Society, Mr. Gilman, who has 
filled the office of President most acceptably since 1893, having 
‘expressed his desire that he should not be asked to serve after 
‘is year, « committee was appointed to nominate officers at the 
present meeting, with the understanding that the election would. 
fe held at the first session, so that the President should take 
his seat at the meeting at which he was elected; and it was 
voted ‘that in future the President be requested to prepare an 
address on some phase of the progress or significance of Oriental 
stadies to be ead at the annual meeting.” This Society bas 
een peculiarly fortunate in its Presidents, and it has been 
accustomed to re-elect them from year to year so long as they 
were willing to serve it. In most of the other American learned 
societies the presidency is an honor which is annually conferred 
pon some distinguished scholar, and it was plainly in the mind 
of the Society in the plan which it adopted at Springfield that 
it should in future be so among usalso, Tt is not proposed that 
any new rule be made, but merely that the usage hitherto pre- 
‘vailing shall not be regarded as having the foree of preserip- 
tion. 








‘The committee nominated the following officers, who were 
unanimously elected : 

President—Protessor Crawford Howell Toy, of Cambridge, Mass. 

‘Vice-Presidents—Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Charles R, Lanman, of Cambridge ; Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of 
Baltimore. 

‘Corresponding Seeretary—Protessor E. Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Haven. 

‘Recording Seeretary—Protessor George F. Moore, of Cambridge. 

‘Secretary of the Section for Religions—Protessor Morris Jastrow, Jr, 
of Philadelphia. 

‘Treasurer—Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

Librarian—Protessor Hanns Oertel, of New Haven. 

Directors—The officers above named ; and President Daniel Coit Gil- 
‘man, of Washington; Professor Robert F. Harper, of Chicago; Pro- 
fessors Richard Gottheil and A. V. Williams Jackson, of New York; 
Professor Paul Haupt, of Baltimore; Professor Henry Hyvernat, of 
‘Washington ; Professor Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven. 
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Professors G. F. Moore, A. V. W. Jackson, and M. Jastrow, 
‘Jr. were appointed a committee to nominate officers at the next 
annual meeting. 
At twelve o'clock President Gilman delivered his adaress, on 
‘Recent Contributions by Americans to the Knowledge of the 
rien.” 





‘The second session of the Society began at half-past two 
o'clock, with President C. IT. ‘Toy in the chair, and proceeded 
to the reading of papers. ‘The following communications were 
presen 

Dr. F. R. Blake, of Johns Hopkins University, Contributions’ 
to comparative Philippine grammar. 

Dr.- J. ©. Ferguson, of Shanghai, China, The abolition of 
competitive examinations in China, 

Profesor Gottheil, of Columbia University, Muhammad 
‘Aisin; ate Mutt of Naggptc Toomarke ware mde by Proteome 
‘W. M. Maller. 

Dr. L. H. Gray, ‘of Newark, N. J., The Di 
Subhata, now first translated from the Sanskrit and Prakri 

‘Mr. @. C. O. Haas, of Columbia University, Dhanika’s com- 
mentary on the Dasaripa.—Remarks were made by Professor 
‘Tanmai 

Professor Hopkins, of Yale University, On the Buddhist rule 
against eating meat.—Remarks were made by Professors Bloom- 
field, Lanman, and Toy. 

Professor Bolling, of the Catholic University of America, A 
plan for an edition of the Atharva Veda Parisistas—Remarks 
were made by Professor Bloomfield. 

Professor Jackson, of Columbia University, Indo-Iranian 
notes (read by title);’The Zoroastrians of Yerd. 

Professor Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania, Did 
‘the Babylonian temples have libraries?—Remarks were made by 
Professors W. M. Maller, Barton, and Gottheil. 

Professor Jewett, of the University of Chicago, Announce- 
ment of a new series of Arabic texts. 4 

‘At a quarter past five the Society adjourned to half past nine 
‘Wednesday morning. 


‘The Society met on Wednesday morning at half past nine 
o'dlock, with President Toy in the chair. Professor Toy 
expressed his appreciation of the honor the Society had done in 
electing him to the Presidency; in following a line of eminent 
predecessors he should rely on the co-operation of the members 
of the Society to maintain its high standard of efficiency. 

‘The reading of papers was resumed. The following com- 
munications were presented: - 

Professor Lanman, of Harvard University, Twin consonants 
at the janction of two consecutive words.—Remarks were made 
by Professors Jewett, Jastrow, and Bolling, and Dr. Ward. 
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Professor Moore, of Harvard University, On a leather gar- 
ment from an Egyptian tomb, now in the ‘Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, whieh has been described as an ‘ ephod.”—Remarks 
were made by Professor W. M. Maller and Dr, Ward. 

Professor Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University, Some 
emendations of Vedio texts.—Remarks were made by Professor 
Lanman. 

Dr. Lucia ©. .G, Grieve, of New York, Demonstration of a 
Brahinan woman's daily worship in the house. 

Miss Margaretta Morris, of Philadelphia, Race and custom 
in the Malay archipelago.—Remarks were made by Professor 
Tastrow. 

‘Mr. J. H. Moore, of Columbia University, Onomatopoctic 
words in Sanskrit.—Remarks were made by Professor Bloom- 
field. ‘ 

‘Professor Fay, of the University of Texas, Studies of San- 
skrit words (presented by Professor Bloomfield) 

‘Professor W. M. Maller, of Philadelphia, The goddess of the 
Carthaginians. —Remarks ‘were made hy Professors Gottheil, 
‘Torrey, Jastrow, and Moore. 

‘Professor Torrey, of Yale University, The Inst sentence of 
the Tabnit tomb inscription.—Remarks were made by Profes- 
sors Gottheil and Amold, 

‘Professor Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, Semitie verbs 
derived from particles; The etymology of Hebrew mahzl, * cix- 
cumeiser;” ‘The ‘Talmudic passage, Suceah 450, and Psalm 
cxvili, 27; Some Indo-European etymologies (read in abstract 
by Dr. Blake). 

‘Dr. Lau, of Columbia, University, 'ab2 in the Bible; A sup- 
plement to the Old Babylonian vocabulary (read by title). 

‘At half past twelve the Society took a recess till half past 
two. 


‘The Corresponding Secretary reported for the Directors that 
tao naa canta meeting ‘will be held in Philadelphia, Penn., 
beginning on April 4 1907, ‘A. committee of arrangements was 
appointed, consisting of Dr. Taleott Williams, Professor Jas- 
tow, and Professor Maller. 

"The Directors further reported that they had appointed Pro- 
fessor E, Washburn Hopkins and Professor Charles 0. Torrey 
Editors of the Journal for the ensuing year. 

‘On motion of Professor Hopkins the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted by a rising vote: 

"The members of the American Oriental Society desire to 
express to their retiring President, Dr. Daniel 0. Gibman, their 
appreciation of the services rendered during the thirteen years 
of his Presidency, and to record herewith their heartiest thanks 
for the zeal and devotion he has always shown to the interests 
of this Society. 
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‘The following communications were presented: 

Professor Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania, The 
story of Tabi-Utal-Bel. 

Professor Lyon, of Harvard University, Abbreviated legal 
expressions in early Babylonian contracts; Seal impressions on 
early Babylonian contracts.—Remarks were made by Messrs. 
Tastrow, Arnold, Gottheil, and Allen. 

Profesor Gottheil, of Golumbia University, A distinguished 
family of Fatimide Cadis (al-Nu‘man) in the tenth century. 

Professor Lyon, of Harvard University, The date of the 
Babylonian king Immeru.—Remarks were made by Messrs. 
‘Allen and Jastrow. 

Professor Toy, of Harvard University, The decay of totem- 
ism.—Remarks were made by Professor Hopkins. 

Dr. F. R. Blake, of Johns Hopkins University, Comparative 
Syntax of the noun and its modifiers in Semitic; The expression 
of case by the verb in Tagalog (read by title and abstract). 

‘The following resolution of thanks was unanimously adopted: 

‘The American Oriental Society desires to express ite thanks 
to Yale University for the use of the Library of the Classical 
Club asa meeting place; to the Graduates’ lub for the priv- 
leges of its Club house; to the resident members of the Society 
and the ladies for their hospitality; and to the Committee for 
the arrangements, which have contributed much to the success 
of the meeting and the pleasure of those in attendance. 

At five o'clock the Society adjourned, to meet in Philadelphia, 
Penn., April 4th, 1907. 


‘The following communications were read by title: 

Mr. Aaron Ember, Modern additions to the Hebrew language; 
A new Modern Hebrew-English and English-Hebrew dictionary. 
Dr. T. ©. Foote, The metrical form of the Songs of Degrees, 

‘Mr. L. B, Wolfenson, The Piel in Hebrew; The infixes la. 
i, and lo in. Tagalog.—Professor Christopher Johnston, Egyp- 
tian chronology.—Professor D. G. Lyon, Female votaries in 
the days of Hammurabi—Professor Oertel, Contributions from 
the Jaiminiya Brahmans, sixth series; A Greek inclusive (ellip- 
tical) plural and a Sanskrit inclusive singular. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 





‘With Amendments of April, 807. 





CONSTITUTION. 


Anryou I. ‘This Society shall be called the Ansenroan Onzenzax Somers. 

‘Antic II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be:— , 

1, The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by 
which the knowledge of the Hast may be promoted. 

2, The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the beforementioned objects. 

4, The collection of a library and eabinet, 

‘Anricxe TIL. ‘The members of this Society shall be distinguished as 
‘corporate and honorary. 

‘Anricis IV, All eandidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some atated mecting of the Society, and no person shall be 
‘lected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

“Antics V, The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three, Viee Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
fa Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, = 
‘Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected 
by ballet, at the annual meeting. 

‘Anmicxe VI. The President snd Vice Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, and shall be ex-officio members of the 
Board of Directors. 

"Anmiote VIL. ‘The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be 
‘exoffioio members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the superintendence of said Board. 

‘Anrictz VIII, It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regu- 
late the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, 
to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to 
exercise a general supervision over its affairs, Five Directors at any 
regular meoting shall be a quorum for doing business. 

‘Anmicre IX, An Annuel meeting of the Society shall be held during 
‘Paster week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, gaid meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
ay also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 

"Anrsout X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
tiie historical study of religions, to which section others than members of 
‘the American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is 
presoribed in Article IV. 

‘Aurote XI, This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
‘annual meeting. 





I. The Corresponding Secretary al 
‘he Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in & book provided for the 
purpose, a copy of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in suet 
manner as the President or the Board of Directors shall direct, 

TL. ‘The Recording Seoretary shall keep a reoord of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for the purpose, 

‘LOL «, ‘The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; 
and his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the 
tuperintendence of the Board of Direstors. At each annual meeting he 
shall report the state of tho finances, with a brief summary of the regeipts 
and payments of the previous year. 

TLL. 2, After December 31, 1806, the fisal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the ealendar year. 

TAL, 0, At each annual business meeting in Banter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men resid 
{in or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasure 
ftcgounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society's prop- 
city, and to ato that the funds called for by his balances are in his hand 
‘Tho Committee shall portorm this duty as soon as possible after the New 
‘Year's day succeeding thelr appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If thote 
findings axe satisfactory, the Treasurer shall reeive his aoquittance by a 
cartifleate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer's book, 
‘and published in the Proceedings. 

TV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
‘each annual meeting make a report-of the accessions to the library during 
‘the previous year, and sball be farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by auch rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

‘V. All papers read before the Society, and all manusoripta deposited 
ty authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Baitors at the time of presentation. 

‘VI. Each corporate member shall pay into'the treasury of the Soctety 
‘an annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of 
seventy-five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 
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VIL. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of 
all the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and 
hall also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously pub- 
lished, so far as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling 
Price, 

‘VIE. Candidates for membership who have heen elected by the 
Society shall qualify as members by payment of the first annual assess- 
‘ment within one month from the time when notice of auch election is 
mailed to them. A failure so to qualify shall be construed as a refusal 
to become a member. If any corporate meihber shall for two years fail 
to pay his assessments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, 
bbe dropped from the list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two 
dollars; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the soope of the Section. 

XX, Six members shall form a quoram for doing business, and three 
to adjourn. 





SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS. 
1. For sue Immmny. 

1, The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which i is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons 
‘as shall reosive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Aseistant Librarian of Yale College. 

2, Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shell give his receipt for them to the 
Libration, pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may 
suffer from their loss oF injury, the amount of said detriment to be 
determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of 
4 Vico President; and he shall return them within « time not exceeding 
‘ree months from that of their recoption, unless by special agreement 
with the Librarian this term shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the 
discretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society's books, 
upon depositing with the Zibrarian a sullicient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or thelr loss or damage fully com- 
pensated. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SOCIETY. 





PRICE OF THE JOURNAL. 


Vol. I. (1848-1849) No. 1 (Nos. 2-4 out of print) 
Vol, I. (1851). 
‘Vol. IIT, (1852-1858) 
Vol. IV. (1858-1854) 
Vol. V. (1855-1858) 
Vol. Vi. (1860) 
Vol. VIL. (1862) 
Vol. VIII. (1860) 
Vol. IX. (1871) 
Vol. X. (1872-1880) 
‘Vol. XT. (1882-1885) 
Vol, XI. (1881), 
‘Vol. XIT. (1889) 
Vol. XIV. (1890). 
Vol. XV. (1808)... 
‘Vol. XVI. (1804-1806). 
‘Vol. XVI. (1896) bound in full buckram.. 
Vol. XVII. First and Second Half (1807) buckram, each 2.50. 
‘Vol. XIX, First Half (1808) full cloth ........ 
Vol. XIX. Second Half (1898) bound in full buckram. 
‘Vol. XX. First and Second Half (1899) buckram, each 
‘Vol. XI, First Half (Index) 
‘Vol. XX, Second Halt (1900) bound in full buckram 
‘Vol. XXIL First and Second Half (1901) buokram, each 2.60 
: ‘Vol. XXIII First and Second Half (1902) buckram, each 2.50 - 
Vol. XXIV. First and Second Half (1908) buckram, each 2.50_ 
Vol: XXY. First and Second Halt (1004) buckram, each 2.50 
‘Vol. XXVI. First and Second Half (1905) buckram, each 2.50.. 
‘Vol. XXVI. First and Second Half (1906) buckram, each 2.60 
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‘Whitney's Taittiriya-Pritigikhhya (vol. 
Avery's Sanskrit Verb-Inflection (from vol. =.) 
‘Whitney's Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda (vol. 
‘The same (vol. xii.) on large paper - 

Hopkins’s Position of the Ruling Caste ( L 
Certel’s Jaiminiys-Upanigad-Brihmana (from vol. xvi. 
Arnold's Historical Vedic Grammar (from vol. xvii 
Bloomifiela's Kaugika-Sitra of the Atharva-Veda (vol. xiv.) 
‘The Whitney Memorial Volume (vol. xix., frst half) . 








‘For any of the above, address the Librarian of the Socisty, Professor 
Hanns Ocrtel, Now Haven, Connecticut. Members can have the series 
‘at half price.’ ‘To publio libraries or those of educational institutions, 
Vol L.-No. 1 and Vols. II, to V. will be given free, and the rest sold : 
at @ discount of twenty per co 
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70 conrmiuTons, 

Fifty copies of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author, A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 

Arabic, Persian, Syriac, (Jacobite and Nestorian), Armenian, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Sanskrit, ‘Tamil, Chinese, and Japanese fonts 
of types are provided for the printing of the Journal, and others 
will be proonred from time to time, as they are neoded, 





GuNERAL NoTtoRS, 

1, Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Prof, Frederick Wells Williams, 
185 Whitney avenue, New Haven, Conn, 

2 It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows: The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, U. 8, America, 

3, For information regarding the sale of the Society’s pub- 
Vications, see the next foregoing page. 

4, Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof, 
E, Washburn Hopkins or Prof. Charles 0, Torrey, New Haven 











CONCERNING sOBMERENMIP, 


It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
onder to become a member of the Society, All persons—men or 
women—who are in sympathy with tho objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
‘This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways, Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose addres 
is given above, Members receive the Journal free, ‘The 
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